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PREFACE 

So  many  people  have  been  Involved  In  the  development  of  this  study 
that  It  Is  difficult  to  know  where  to  begin.    We  have  received  excellent 
cooperation  from  the  OPBE  staff  and  also  from  the  staff  of  the  Developing 
Institutions  Office. 

Our  case  study  interviewers  were  extremely  productive  and  useful. 
We  appreciate  the  fact  that,  although  they  were  all  busy  professionals 
in  higher  education,  they  were  willing  to  give  of  their  time  to  attend 
our  training  session,  travel  to  the  case  study  sites,  and  writ*?  up  their 
results.    A  list  of  the  Interviewers  for  this  project  Is  enclosed. 

In  addition.  Dr.  Leland  Medsker,  Director  of  the  Center  for  most  of 
the  period  of  the  project,  was  ready  to  offer  assistance  and  was  very 
helpful  on  several  research  questions. 

We  would  like  to  give  particular  thanks  to  Dr.  Rodney  Reed  of  the 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  and  to  Dr.  L.  Richard  Meeth  of  the 
State  University  of  New  York,  Buffalo,  for  their  wise  counsel  on  various 
aspects  of  the  project. 

Preparation  of  the  case  studies  was  done  by  Stephen  Brint  and 
Beth  Ablko.    Mr.  Brint  also  worked  on  the  major  draft  of  the  case  study 
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analysis  section.    Data  analysis  of  the  questionnaire  results  was  assisted 
by  Charles  Gehrke  of  the  Center  staff. 

The  manuscript  was  prepared  by  Morris  Klelnschmldt,  who  was  responsible 
for  copy-editing  and  typing. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge  our  debt  to  these  persons.   Any  errors 
should,  however*  be  considered  the  resporslbility  of  the  senior  author. 


Barold  L.  Hodgkineon 
Walter  Sohenkel 


Berkeley 

December  29,  1972 


PURPOSE  OF  STUDY  AND  REPORT 


In  August,  1970»  the  Center  for  Research  and  Development  In  Higher 
Education  (CRDHE)  at  the  llnlverslty  of  California,  Berkeley,  was  awarded 
a  contract  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  for  the  evaluation  of  the  Im- 
pact of  Title  III  (Aid  to  Developing  Institutions)  of  the  1965  Higher 
Education  Act.    The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  assess  the  success  of 
Title  III  in  helping  "developing"  (or,  more  appropriately,  "struggling" 
or  "marginal")  colleges  to  Join  the  "mainstream  of  American  education."* 

In  addition  to  this  purpose,  it  was  also  agreed  during  the  project 
that  we  would  try,  on  the  basis  of  our  findings,  to  develop  some  dimen- 
sions of  Institutional  functioning  and  "readiness''  for  the  assistance 
of  policy-makers  and  those  who  allocate  money  to  institutions. 

There  were  four  specific  tasks  we  were  asked  to  perform  in  this 
study: 

1.  To  develop  a  profile  of  characteristics  of  "developing  institu- 
tions" as  a  segment  oi^  higher  education  in  America. 

2.  To  make  in-depth  case  studies  of  a  selected  sample  of  institu* 
tions  that  had  received  Title  III  funds. 

3.  To  describe  the  impact  of  Title  III  monies  on  campus  between 
1965-66  and  1970-71. 


♦The  text  of  the  Title  III  legislation  can  be  found  on  pp.  31-32  of  this 
report. 
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4.  To  develop  indicators  of  institutional  vitality  that  may  be 
used  in  determining  an  institution's  eligibility  for  program  funding 
under  Title  III. 

The  study  vwis  quite  a  challenge  for  CRDHEt  in  that  we  had  seldom 
conducted  evaluation  studies.    Our  knowledge  of  "developing  institutions" 
in  American  higher  education  was  scant;  the  Center's  previous  research  by 
and  large  was  focused  on  Institutions  which  were  quite  definitely  part 
of  the  "academic  mainstream."   Since  the  evaluation  rf  educational  pro- 
grams was  rapidly  becoming  a  research  field  in  Its  own  right,  we  felt 
the  time  had  come  to  apply  our  research  strategies  to  the  particular  needs 
of  evaluation  research. 

This  is  the  second  evaluation  study  of  this  particular  Title  of 
the  1965  Higher  Education  Act  commissioned  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 
The  report  of  the  first  study,  conducted  by  Drs.  d»ms  L.  Miller,  Jr., 
and  Gerald  Gurin,  both  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  was  submitted  to 
the  USOE  in  July,  1969.    Since  T.tle  III  had  beer  In  existence  for  less 
than  three  years  when  the  data  for  that  study  were  gathered,  the  scope 
of  the  report  was  necessarily  limited  and  the  findings  wero  tentative.* 

At  the  time  we  gathered  data  for  the  present  study,  however.  Title 
III  had  been  in  operation  for  five  full  years,  and  it  had  become  easier 
to  interpret  emerging  trends. 

Compared  to  other  Titles  of  the  1965  Higher  Education  Act  which 
had  more  specific  and  limited  objectives.  Title  III  poses  particular 
challenges  to  the  evaluator  becduse  of  the  lack  of  stated  specific 
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chart  showinq  the  maior  conclusions  of  the  Mlller-Gurln  study  appears 
on  page  xlv  of  this  study. 


pMrpOilS-    I(  Is  difficult  to  translate  the  legislation's  broadly  stated 
pi^rpose— tq  f^elp  these  "developing  Institutions"  to  "Join  the  mainstream 
Qf  Amerlcar)  |i1gher  education"— Into  a  measurable  concept.    We  discovered 
very  early  1p  the  study  that  no  written  administrative  guidelines  for 
defining  "developing  institutions"  were  available  to  us.    To  compound  the 
conceptual  (ijfficul ties»  we  had  to  define  the  term  "mainstream"  ourselves* 
since  no  written  definitions  of  this  concept  existed  either. 

The  chfllenge  of  the  missing  parameters  made  the  assessment  of  the 
impact  of  Tl^le  III  an  interesting  undertaking.    We  believe  that  we  have 
overcome  somi  of  the  major  conceptual  and  methodological  hurdles*  and 
we  think  the  present  study  will  not  only  shed  light  on  the  relative  sue- 
ce*;s  of  TitlQ  III  but  will  also  provide  a  ravher  detailed  profile  of 
"developing  institutions"  as  a  segment  of  American  higher  education  that 
has*  for  thf  fnost  part*  not  been  too  visible  in  the  past. 

For  use      conjunction  with  some  existing  data  bases*  a  questionnaire 
was  dovelopiHj  and  <;ent  to  the  638  institutions  which  have  received  some 
US'; i% Lame  wt]0pr  Title  [tl.   We  also  developed  a  series  of  41  case  studies 
of  institutions  that  had  received  Title  III  g*    ts*  either  through  consortia 
or  as  direct  grants*  plus  case  stuoies  of  the  USOE  office  that  administers 
the  Title  l\l  program*  AAJC^  KCRCHE*  and  TACTICS.    Twenty-seven  interviewers 
from  outside  the  project  were  used  in  the  case  study  portion  of  the  project* 
plus  three  prpject  staff  members.   Two  interviewers  were  sent  to  each  campus 

This  rtpprt  consists  basically  of  two  parts  and  appendices:  Part  I 
gives  details  about  the  research  design*  presents  a  broad  profile  of 


"developing  Institutions"  as  a  sector  of  American  higher  education, 
attempts  to  develop  Indices  of  1nst1tut1on«l  vitality  that  might  be  used 
to  determine  a  school's  potential  as  a  recipient  of  additional  Title  III 
funds  in  the  future,  and  deals  with  the  relative  Impact  of  Title  III 
funds  on  "developing  Irstltutlons."   Part  II  presents  the  case  studies 
of  Individual  Institutions  with  a  detailed  analysis,  plus  various 
appendices.  Including  tables  and  research  Instruments.   Our  general 
conclusions  are  presented  at  the  end  of  Part  I.   The  reader  should 
realize  that  the  case  studies  are  a  vital  data  source  In  this  study, 
and  are  not  "tacked  on."   Thus  the  conclusions  must  be  read  as  the 
product  of  all  data  sources  used  In  the  study. 


MAJOR  CONCLUSICi^S  FROM  THE  MILLER-GURIN  STUDY   OF  TITLE  III 


Institutions  with  leadership,  hl^h  morale  and  evidence  of  ability 
to  change  are  funded  by  many  other  agencies  besides  Title  III.  (Every- 
body wants  to  support  a  winner •) 

Great  Importance  was  attached  to  administrative  leadership  and  In- 
stitutional spirit  or  morale. 

Problem:  How  to  Identify  developed  Institutions  and  those  too  weak 
to  use  help. 

Feoormendations : 

1.  Emphasize  large  and  medlum^-slze  grants,  de-emphasize  small  grants. 

2.  Endorse  cutback  In  NTF's. 

3.  Need  for  programs  fostering  administrative  Improvement. 

4.  Some  consortium  funding  should  be  done  through  Individual 
institutions. 

5.  Recoimiend  1nst1tut1or«a1  cooperation  for  institutions  that  are 
close  to  each  other.    Consortia  can  beniyit  from  getting  staff 
which  are  external  to  ar^  member  institutions. 

6.  Positive  attitude  toward  Title  III  staff 

7.  Need  for  more  staff  field  visits;  removal  of  travel  restrictions 
for  staff. 

8.  Need  to  develop  better  evaluation  proposals. 

9.  Need  to  increase  total  appropriation  for  Title  III. 


^James  Miller  and  Gerald  Gurin.  ''Use  and  Effectiveness  of  Title  III  in 
Selected  'Developing  Institutions'".  USOE.  Bureau  of  Research.  July  1969. 
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THE  RESEARCH  DESIGN 
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INTRJDUCTION 


Evaluatir    research  Is  by  Its  very  nature  policy-oriented— a  funding 
agency  spor^  ring  various  projects  Is  always  curious  as  to  both  how  and 
how  well  .he  funds  are  spent.    The  ''how"  is  usually  easy  to  assess*  since 
most  f jnding  agencies  have  mechanisms  (ranging  from  audits  to  reports  by 
the  grantee  institution  and  by  its  own  staff)  which  allow  them  to  monitor 
projects.   The  question  of  how  well  monies  are  spent  is  much  more  diffi* 
cult;  it  implies  complex  questions  of  Judgement  which  a  funding  agency 
finds  difficult  to  assess  because  of  its  subjective  position  as  one  of 
the  partners  in  the  donor-recipient  dyad. 

Evaluation  studies  are  usually  contracted  out  to  third  parties, 
which  are  expjcted  to  take  a  more  detached  and  objective  view  than  either 
the  donor  or  the  recipient.    A  proper  eva1uat1on*has  to  fulfill  at  least 
the  following  two  necessary  conditions: 

(a)  The  evaluation  has  to  focus  on  both  the  donor  and  the  recipient 
if  it  is  to  be  complete*  since  the  two  form  a  closely  related 
pair  in  their  relationship. 

(b)  The  specification  of  some  of  the  parameters  of  evaluation  should 
be  left  to  the  evaluator*  since  neither  the  funding  agency  nor 
the  recipient  institution— who  are  often  in  an  adversary 
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re1at1onship->-cou1d  propose  pararrettrs  that  might  be 
truly  acceptable  by  the  other. 

There  Is  yet  no  consensus  as  to  what  the  real  nature  of  evaluation 
research  Is,  but  Reginald  K.  Carter  (1971)  probably  corns  close  to  stating 
a  universally  recognized  negative  potential  of  evaluation  research  by 
pointing  out  Its  Inherent  conservative  function  and  Its  potential  threat 
to  both  donor  and  recipient. 

Our  role  as  evaluators  in  this  project  Is  complicated  further  by 
other  considerations.    Title  III  Is  probably  the  single  most  "political" 
program  funded  under  the  1965  Higher  Education  Act,  and  Is  the  most  likely 
to  be  Involved  In  Juggling  non-sptclfled  value  considerations,  since, 
unlike  the  other  titles,  it  affects  the  whole  area  of  comprehensive  in- 
stitutional support.    Furthermore,  Title  III  Is  and  has  traditionally 
been  aimed  at  supporting  Black  institutions  in  particular,  though  this 
has  never  been  stated  in  app.  ^riate  legislation  since  it  would  probably 
violate  the  Civil  Rights  Act.    To  introduce  a  further  complication,  it  is 
difficult  to  precisely  interpret  the  legislators'  guiding  intent— to  help 
marginal  institutions  join  the  "mainstream  of  American  higher  education"-- 
since  even  the  most  knowledgeable  observers  of  post-secondary  education 
in  this  country  would  find  it  virtually  impossible  to  determine  where 
the  "mainstream"  lies. 

In  order  to  make  explicit  our  awareness  of  the  traditionally  con- 
servative function  of  evaluation  research,  and  in  recognition  of  the 
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virtual  Impossibility  of  completely  translating  all  of  the  possible 
evaluation  criteria  Into  operational  concepts,  we  made  the  following 
decisions: 

(a^)   Since  any  funding  relationship  Involves  both  a  donor 
and  a  recipient,  success  or  failure  of  a  certain  funded 
program  are  at  least  partly  the  making  of  both  partners 
In  the  dyad.    We  will  therefore  attempt  to  be  cautious 
In  specifically  blaming  or  lauding  programs  we  studied 
and  assessed. 

{b)   Given  the  diversity  of  institutional  forms  within  the 
Title  III  Institutions  as  a  group  (the  range  of  Insti- 
tutional forms  within  this  group  Is  nearly  as  wide  as 
within  the  whole  system  of  higher  education  In  the  U»S.), 
we  did  not  attempt  to  define  a  "mainstream"  and  to  compare 
Title  III  institutions  with  this  Imaginary  concept.  Our 
main  concern  has  been  to  assess  Institutions  agalns  their 
own  past  and  against  their  Individual  projected  futures. 

The  only  relatively  reliable  form  of  evaluation  we  know  of  Is  the 
external  financial  audit,  In  which  the  auditor  has  the  means  of  Invest- 
igating every  single  financial  statement  submitted  to  him.    A  complete 
program  audit  attempting  to  approximate  a  financial  audit  In  rigor  would 
require  the  presence  of  several  program  evaluators  for  several  weeks  on 
any  campus  which  has  received  Title  III  funds.    Needless  to  say,  we  did 
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not  attatnpt  to  do  this.   Our  evaluation  has  bMn  a  mlxturt  of  analyzing 
what  is,  In  part,  a  self -evaluation  Instrument  (the  questionnaire).  In- 
terpreting data  from  Interviews  conducted  on  a  selected  number  of  campuses, 
and  analyzing  observations  and  Impressions  of  Interviewers  (the  case 
studies). 

The  Title  HI  program  as  a  whole  Is  now  In  a  major  transitions! 
phase,  and  wc  believe  that  our  usefulness  to  the  persons  involved  In 
planning  the  new  Title  III  program  with  Its  new  emphases  will  be  much 
greater  If  we  concentrate  on  providing  them  with  data  on  how  to  select 
candidate  Institutions  for  programs.  Instead  of  concentrating  on  past 
programs.   The  t*:udy  has  shifted  toward  more  direct  policy-oriented 
activities. 

As  it  was  our  hop«  to  make  this  report  at  useful  as  possible  to 
policy-makers,  especially  to  those  who  make  the  specific  decisions  on 
the  use  of  Title  III  funds,  we  ti«ve  tried  to  dt-emphaslze  theoretical 
considerations  and  complex  ternlnology.    In  addition,  we  have  Included 
a  large  number  of  the  tabUs  from  the  stu^y  In  an  appendix. 

The  case  studies  ad('  a  vivid  quality  to  the  questionnaire  data 
that  It  Important  in  the  context  of  the  entire  study.  They  are  not  an 
"add-on,"  but  rather  an  ntegral  part  of  our  data  pool,  and  as  many 
should  be  read  as  time  v^nnlts. 

Tnere  will  c1ear'<y  be  more  evaluation  studies  In  the  future,  to 
help  funding  agencies  determine  future  directions  of  their  efforts  based 
on  scmtUing  more  than  In-house  Information.  Our  hope  Is  that  such  studies 

^      will  be  better  as  a  consequence  of  our  efforts  In  this  area. 

ERIC 


CHAPTER  1 
THE  QUESTIONNAIRE  SURVEY 


A.    DEVELOPING  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

At  the  outset  of  the  study,  we  were  faced  with  the  task  of  collect* 
Ing  a  wide  variety  of  data  on  Individual  Institutions  as  such,  as  well 
as  on  the  characteristics  of  Title  III  programs  at  these  schools.  The 
data  had  to  be  longitudinal  in  order  to  yield  information  about  the  de- 
velopment of  these  institutions  over  time. 

We  had  hoped  to  obitain  Institutional  background  information  (partic 
ularly  data  on  finance,  enrollment,  and  faculty  characteristics)  from 
the  Higher  Education  General  Information  System  (HE6IS)  data  base,  which 
is  based  on  a  comprehensive  series  of  questionnaires  sent  out  annually 
by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  to  every  post-secondary  institution  in 
the  United  States.    Apart  from  the  sheer  quantity  of  data  on  individual 
colleges  collected  through  HEGIS,  the  system  is  able  to  collect  data 
from  virtually  every  institution  in  the  U.S.,  soce  the  completion  of 
the  HEGIS  questionnaire  is  regarded  as  a  mandatory  task  by  almost  all 
institutions.    Unfortunately  for  us,  HEGIS  data  were  not  longitudinally 
compatible  across  years,  as  tape  layouts  prevented  yearly  comp.^risons. 
Other  data  sources  (such  as  college  catalogs)  were  only  of  marginal 
value  to  us. 
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We  regretfully  had  to  d^^cide  on  a  questionnaire  as  the  major  source 
of  descriptive  information  on  the  universe  of  institutions  receiving 
Title  III  funds,  and  we  were  faced  with  the  problem  of  developing  a 
very  long  and  very  complex  Instrument  at  a  time  when  Institutional  re- 
sponse rates  to  oven  simple  questionnaires  were  at  a  low  ebb.   To  com- 
plicate  matters  further,  our  instrument  was  aimed  at  colleges  with  poor 
data  sources  and  over-worked  administrative  staffs. 

Despite  these  constraints,  we  decided  to  go  ahead  and  develop  a 
comprehensive  questionnaire.    Because  of  the  diversity  of  the  data  solicited, 
we  first  thought  about  developing  a  series  of  short  questionnaires  for 
each  institution  and  aiming  each  one  at  a  particular  respondent.    We  re- 
alized, however,  that  this  plan  would  have  been  unworkable- -respondents 
with  the  same  function  have  different  titles  in  different  institutions, 
and  the  logistical  problems  of  attempting  to  recover  all  questionnaires 
on  nny  given  campus  would  have  been  iniurmountible.    We  thus  saw  no 
other  way  but  to  send  each  institution  one  large  questionnaire,  hoping 
that  the  college  president  (to  whom  the  instrument  was  addressed)  would 
route  the  questionnaire  sequentially  to  all  persons  concerned.    To  get 
an  idea  of  how  many  individuals  were  involved  in  completing  the  instru- 
ment, each  person  was  asked  to  list  his  name,  titli^,  and  section  completed 
on  the  cover  sheet.    (We  had  no  occasion  to  do  a  thorough  analysis  of 
respondents  based  on  the  cover-sheet  data,  but  we  found  that,  on  the 
average,  about  four  persons  were  Involved  in  completing  the  instrument.) 


We  developed  the  questionnaire  In  two  distinct  parts:  Part  I  asked 
for  general  data  about  the  Institution  itself;  Part  II  dealt  exclusively 
with  Title  III  and  the  use  of  these  funds  on  campus.    (A  copy  of  the 
questionnaire  Is  ron^alned  In  the  Appendix.)   We  solicited  the  following 
kinds  of  data: 

PART  I 

*Attiti4diml  data  (president's  perceptions  of  institutional 
characteristics^  and  of  the  "quality"  of  his  school  compared 
to  others). 

*PerBoml  background  data  on  individuate  involved  in  making 
deoisiona  about  Title  III  programe  (president,  coordinator 
of  Title  III  program). 

^Ccneue^type  etudent  data. 

^Ceneue'^type  faculty  data. 

^CeneuB'^type  data  on  trueteee. 

'^Budgetary  information. 

PART  II 

*Attitudinal  data  (Title  III  coordinator's  views  on  the  relative 
merit  of  various  Title  III  programs). 

'^Budgetary  information. 

*Narr<itivo  aacounte  of  Titla  III  programe  and  their  der^elopment 
oo^'V  time. 
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We  felt  that  the  two  years  chosen  as  base  years  for  the  data  solicited 
In  Part  I  should  coincide  with  the  years  during  which  Title  III  had  been 
in  operation  nationwide  so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  relate  gen- 
eral institutional  data  to  Title  III  data,  with  enough  years  in  between 
to  show  some  patterns  of  change.    For  these  reasons,  we  chose  the  years 
1965/66  and  1970/71. 

We  used  an  entirely  different  format  for  Part  II  of  the  Instrument. 
It  consisted  of  three  identical  sections  in  different  colors,  each  one 
for  a  different  funding  status—direct  grant,  participating  institution, 
and  consortium  coordinator.    A  large  number  of  colleges  participate  in 
Title  III  programs  as  both  direct-grant  institutions  (schools  submitting 
funding  proposals  directly  to  the  USOE  and  receiving  Title  III  funds 
directly  from  them)  and  participating  institutions  (schools  submitting 
joint  funding  proposals  wit^  o':het  institutions  as  a  consortium)  Some 
colleges  also  add  the  third  i jnding  st  tus  of  consortium  coordinator  if 
they  act  on  behalf  of  the  onsortium  as  a  whole.    We  knew  at  the  time 
we  developed  the  quest1onn<i  re    that  schools  with  several  funding  statuses 
keep  separate  records  for  each  funding  status,  and  the  completed  ques* 
tionnaires  attested  to  the  fact  that  the  completion  of  more  than  one 
section  posed  no  difficult  problems  for  the  respondent  institutions. 

Most  of  our  questions  in  Part  II  of  the  Instrument  were  open-ended, 
since  we  had  few  preconceived  notions  as  to  how  institutions  might  use 
Title  III  funds  in  the  broad  areas  of  Title  III  programming— curriculum 
development,  faculty  development,  administrative  Improvement,  and 
improvement  of  student  services. 


n 

B.  QUESTiq^^IRE  PILOT  TEST 

While  we  developed  the  questionnaire,  we  received  many  helpful  sug- 
gestions from  colleagues  at  CRDHE.    By  the  time  our  final  draft  was  approved 
by  one  of  the  0MB  liaison  persons  at  the  USOE,  we  were  reasonably  certain 
that  the  subsequent  pilot  test  would  not  require  substantive  changes.  We 
submitted  the  final  draft  to  a  group  of  12  college  administrators  (almost 
all  deans  and  business  officers)  who  participated  in  a  Title  Ill-sponsored 
conference;  they  suggested  neither  deletions  nor  additions  but  only  a  few 
changes  in  wording  to  eliminate  some  minor  ambiguities.   The  12  came  evenly 
from  large  and  small  institutions.    Ten  were  from  BA-granting  institutions 
and  five  were  from  black  colleges.    All  of  these  people  had  had  direct 
experience  with  the  administration  of  a  Title  III  program. 

C,  A  SUMMARY  DESCRIPTION  OF  TITLE  III  INSTITUTIONS 

Since  Title  III  became  operational  during  the  latter  part  of  fiscal 
year  1965-66,  a  total  of  638  institutions  have  at  some  point  received, 
or  are  presently  receiving.  Title  III  funds*   We  sent  out  questionnaires 
to  all  these  institutions.    Out  of  this  universe  of  638  colleges,  325  or 
51%  returned  completed  and  usalle  instruments.*    ^One  of  the  325  described 
itself  as  "proprietary."   We  are  convinced  that  this  was  an  error  on  the 
respondent's  part.    The  institution  was  kept  in  the  data  pool  for  analysis. } 
Table  1  shows  how  the  325  institutions  compart:  tc  the  universe  of  all  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  United  States,  and  to  the  638  institutions  that  ever 
received  funding  from  Title  III: 


*Fol low-up  procedures  included  a  post  card  mailing  three  weeks  after  the 
first  questionnaire  mailing,  and  a  letter  to  presidents  of  non-responding 
institutions,  sent  one  month  after  the  first  mailing. 
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Our  responding  Institutions  are  very  similar  to  the  total  group  of  all 
Title  III  Institutions. 

Obviously,  the  325  Title  III  institutions  which  returned  completed 
and  usable  questionnaires  to  us  are  not  particularly  representative  of 
American  post-secondary  institutions  either  in  terms  of  control/affiliation, 
highest  level  of  offering,  or  the  proportion  of  predominantly  Black  colleges, 
nor  was  this  to  be  expected.    However,  we  did  want  our  respondent  group 
to  be  representative  of  Title  III  institutions.    Private  religious  in- 
stitutions and  four-year  colleges  tend  to  be  over*represented  in  our 
respondent  group.    Also,  institutions  with  a  predominantly  Black  student 
body  constitute  a  three-times-larger  proportion  in  our  group  than  they 
do  within  the  national  universe  of  schools  and  colleges.    If  we  compare 
the  Black  Institutions  among  our  questionnaire  respondents  to  the  total 
number  of  Black  colleges  and  universities  in  t\'j  ^inited  States,  we  find 
that  our  respondent  institutions  include  approximately  40%  of  all  Black 
post- secondary  schools.  (See  Tables  1-3J 

D.    ANALYSIS  PLAN 

The  total  number  of  usable  questionnaires  returned  (325  institutions) 
was  too  small  to  permit  fruitful  systematic  multivariate  analysis.  This 
Is  especially  true  for  Title  III  use  data  (Part  II  of  the  questionnaire), 
where  the  N's  for  any  given  variable  are  so  small  that  they  do  not  even 
lend  themselves  to  simple  dichotomous  cross-tabulations.    In  the  case  of 
these  Title  III  use  data,  we  shall  examine  the  percentage  responses  only. 

The  analysis  of  the  general  institutional  data  (Part  I  of  the  question- 


naire) will  consist  of  an  analysis  of  cross-tabulations  between 
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two  variables.    The  following  were  chosen  as  "independent"  variables 
(i.e.,  variables  which  we  consider  in  some  way  significant  in  explaining 
a  certain  phenomenon): 


VARIABLE 


CATEGORIES 


Control  or  Affiliation 


Public  (Pub) 

Private,  non-profit  (Pr/NP) 
Private,  church-related  <Pr/R) 


Highest  Degree  Offered 


Associate  (AA) 

Bachelor's  (BA) 

First  professional  (1st  Pr) 

Master's  (MA) 

Other 


Main  Program  Offered 


Occupational  two-year  (Occ  AA) 
Academic  two-year  (Acad  AA) 
Liberal  arts  four-year  (Lib  Arts) 
Teaching  (Teach) 
Professional  (Prof) 


Geographic  Region 


Southeast  (SE) 

Plains 

Other 


Ethnic  Composition  of 
Student  Body 


Black 


Full -Time  Enrollment, 
Fall  1965  0-250 


251-500 
501-750 
751-1000 
1001-2000 
2001  or  more 


Full-Time  Enrollment, 
Fall  1970  0-250 

251-500 
501-750 
751-1000 
1001-2000 
2001  or  more 


We  cross-tabulated  thse  Independent  variables  with  a  large  number 
of  other  variables  chosen  from  among  the  data  included  In  Part  I  of  the 
Instrument.    We  would  have  liked  to  explore  the  relationships  between 
d?pendent  and  Independent  variables  further  by  adding  a  third  variable 
as  a  control  or  exploratory  variable  In  order  to  state  the  relationship 
between  dependent  and  independent  variables  with  greater  certainty* 
While  our  N's  were  too  small  to  allow  this,  we  are  confident  the  cross- 
tabulations  have  yielded  some  significant  and  Interesting  findings. 


CHAPTER  2 
THE  CASE  STUDIES 


A.    CONCEPTUAL  AND  METHODOLOGICAL  PROBLEMS 

Our  contract  with  USOE  called  not  only  for  an  analysis  of  aggregate 
data  on  Title  Ill-funded  Institutions  as  a  grouP;  but  for  Individual 
case  studies  as  well.   The  purpose  of  the  latter  Is  to  provide  detailed 
Illustrations  for  the  more  abstract  findings  applicable  to  the  whole 
universe  of  Title  Ill-funded  Institutions. 

We  set  ourselves  the  goal  of  collecting  case  study  data  to  achieve 
the  following  objectives: 

(a^)   To  develop  comprehensive  institutional  profiles. 

(b)  To  describe  general  changes  on  campuses  that  can 
be  traced  to  Title  III  funding. 

(c)  To  describe  In  detail  Title  Ill-funded  programs 
and  to  evaluate  their  quality  and  effectiveness. 

To  achieve  these  objectives,  we  sent  teams  of  two  interviewers 
each  on  two-day  site  visits  to  each  institution.    Because  a  large  number 
of  Black  institutions  were  selected  for  case  analysis,  we  selected  18 

Black  interviewers  with  administrative  and  interviewing  experience. 
Thirty  people  interviewed,  27  from  outside  the  project  and  3  project 
staff  members. 
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Pwr  final  list  of  27  outside  interviewers  was  developed  with  Dr.  Rodney 
Reed  of  UC  Berkeley  and  Dr.  L.  Richard  Meeth,  SUNY  Buffalo.   We  relied 
on  their  experience  in  making  the  selection.    All  of  our  interviewers 
were  familiar  with  Title  III  and  with  the  kind  of  programs  and  iriStltutlons 
it  represents.    All  persons  involved  In  these  site  visits  were  experienced 
interviewers.    Only  one  graduate  student  was  used,  the  rest  were  teachers 
and  administrators.    We  devised  a  training  program  to  familiarize  them 
with  the  specific  requirements  of  our  project.    Early  in  the  planning 
phase  of  the  site  visits  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  traditional 
interview  schedule  alone  would  not  yield  enough  Information  to  achieve 
the  three  objectives  mentioned  above.    The  site  visits  had  to  yield  data 
on  the  general  institutional  climate  and  on  institutional  vitality;  we 
planned  to  make  Inferences  about  the  relative  success  of  an  institution 
as  such  and  the  success  or  failure  of  Title  III  programs  on  campus.  Be- 
cause of  the  complexity  of  the  data,  we  felt  the  Interviewer's  own  appraisal 
of  various  institutional  characteristics  was  at  least  as  important  in 
formulating  the  case  studies  as  were  the  recorded  interviews.    We  decided 
to  supplement  the  traditional  interview  schedule  with  an  observations 
checklist*  for  the  interviewer.    We  also  requested  our  Interviewers  to 
submit  a  summary  of  their  major  impressions  of  the  colleges  they  visited 
These  materials  and  auxiliary  information  (such  as  an  analysis  of  various 


♦See  Appendix,  Part  II,  for  copies  of  all  case  study  materials.  Also, 

some  checklist  Items  are  contained  on  pp.  23-24  of  this  report.  The  training 
^     program'  was  a  one-day  session  held  in  Atlanta.    The  Interview  schedule  was 

presented  and  discussed,  as  well  as  the  scoring  of  the  check  list.  Finally, 
^  decisions  were  made  as  to  which  Interviewers  would  visit  which  campuses. 


school  publications,  college  catalogs,  faculty  handbooks,  student 
newspapers  and  handbooks)  served  as  the  base  for  writing  the  case 
studies.    Having  two  interviewers  at  each  campus  gave  us  some  check  on 
reliability  of  observation.    In  addition,  we  hoped  that  this  procedure 
would  enable  us  to  do  some  comparative  analysis  across  the  case  studies, 
and  we  were  indeed  able  to  do  some  of  this.    (The  major  problem  with 
case  study  data  is  that  cases  are  usually  not  comparable.    Ours  are 
presented  in  a  somewhat  comparable  format). 

B.    DEVELOPMENT  AND  TESTING  OF  INTERVIEW  SCHEDULE 

As  we  were  interested  in  both  Title  Ill-related  information  and 
general  institutional  characteristics  (the  latter  were  to  provide  the 
framework  within  which  to  evaluate  the  former),  we  planned  to  interview 
representatives  of  the  three  major  groups  on  each  campus— students, 
faculty,  and  administrators.    Among  the  latter,  we  usually  interviewed 
the  college's  president,  the  Title  III  coordinator,  the  business  manager, 
and  the  director  of  institutional  studies.    We  assumed— and  subsequently 
found  this  to  be  true— that  these  administrators  would  be  knowledgeable 
about  Title  III  programs  on  campus.    Our  faculty  interviews  were  conducted 
with  both  faculty  who  had  and  had  not  been  involved  in  Title  III;  the 
latter  interviews  were  scheduled  to  yield  data  on  the  visibility  of 
Title  III  programs  on  campus  to  persons  not  directly  involved  in  them. 
Most  student  interviews  were  conducted  as  panel  interviews  rnd  dealt 
primarily  with  general  institutional  information  rather  than  with  specific 
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Title  Ill-related  information,  as  our  pretest  studies  showed  students 
to  have  little  knowledge  of  Title  III. 

Because  of  the  diversity  of  our  respondents  and  institutions,  we 
developed  an  interview  schedule  with  a  very  flexible  format.  The 
schedule  consisted  of  three  parts:* 

(a)  An  interview  agenda,  which  was  handed  to  the  respondents 
before  the  interview  and  which  outlined  the  purpose  of 
our  study  and  the  nature  of  the  questions  to  be  asked. 

(b)  A  face  sheet,  which  asked  for  background  information 
on  the  respondent.    (The  face  sheet  was  disregarded 
in  the  case  of  panel  interviews  with  students.) 

{£)    The  interview  schedule  proper,  which  consisted  of  a 

series  of  open-ended  questions.    The  included  questions 
on  the  individual's  personal  involvement  with  Title  III 
projects,  his  perceptions  of  their  utility,  and  his 
general  perceptions  of  the  campus. 
We  had  originally  expected  our  interviews  to  last  one  hour,  and  we 
had  devised  only  a  relatively  limited  number  of  questions  on  both  the 
institution  as  such  and  the  Title  III  program.    However,  our  pilot  tests 
on  several  campuses  showed  that  even  with  the  limited  number  of  questions 
included  in  the  instrument's  preliminary  version,  interviews  tended  to 
last  much  longer  than  one  hour.    The  wealth  of  infoniation  received 
from  our  respondents  convinced  us  that  our  instrument  needed  to  be 
expanded.    The  pilot  tests  consisted  of  about  20  interviews  conducted  by 
project  staff  at  four  Kansas  institutions. 


*  See  Part  II,  Appendix,  for  copies  of  interview  materials. 


The  pretest  encouraged  us  to  introduce  three  other  changes: 
(a^)   Pvobc  qucHiione.    During  the  administration  of  the  pre- 
liminary interview  schedule*  we  found  ourselves  asking 
many  unscheduled  probe  questions  to  elicit  the  inform- 
ation asked  in  the  written  questions.    We  later  decided 
to  iiidude  these  probe  questions  in  the  instrument's 
final  version.    (See  Appendix,  Part  II). 
{b)    Sequence  of  queatioriQ.    We  had  at  first  assumed  that 
the  questions  dealing  specifically  with  Title  III 
information  would  take  most  of  the  time;  we  had  sched- 
uled only  a  small  number  of  questions  on  general 
institutional  information  and  had  gone  on  from  there 
to  spend  most  of  our,  and  our  respondents',  time  on 
Title  Ill-related  questions.    We  soon  decided  to 
change  the  sequence  by  starting  out  with  Title  Ill- 
related  questions  and  then  going  on  to  much  more 
detailed  questions  about  the  institution  itself, 
which  we  found  very  useful  in  explaining  the  Title 
III  data. 

(c)    Institutional  typology.    We  had  hoped  that  the 
Clark-Trow  (intellectual -expressive-col logiate- 
vocational-protective)  typology  would  be  useful 
in  encouraging  respondents  to  decide  which  of 
the  types  fitted  their  own  college  best.  Contrary 


to  our  expectations »  most  respondents  refused 

to  "type"  their  institution  because  they  felt 

the  typology  to  be  too  narrow.    We  therefore 

decided  to  drop  the  typology  altogether. 
The  pretest  convinced  us  that  the  initial  substantive  content  of 
our  questions  yielded  the  kind  of  information  in  which  we  were  interested; 
consequently,  we  neither  added  nor  deleted  questions  which  would  have 
changed  the  content  of  the  information  solicited  from  our  respondents. 

C.    DEVELOPMENT  AND  TESTING  OF  OBSERVATIONS  CHECKLIST 

Information  given  by  a  respondent  to  the  interviewer  may  be  very 
different  from  the  reality  experienced  and  observed  by  the  latter. 
This  assumption  led  us  to  develop  a  checklist  for  interviewers  in  which 
they  themselves  responded  to  our  questions  about  general  institutional 
characteristics.    (See  Appendix*  Part  II).    We  developed  questions  about 
the  following  broad  areas  of  general  institutional  characteristics  we 
felt  to  be  particularly  relevant  to  our  interest  in  general  institutional 
cl imates : 

(£)    Quality  of  the  physical  campus  facilities. 

(b)  Quality  and  conmitment  of  faculty  (in  terms  of  faculty 
morale,  interest  in  students,  concern  for  teaching, 
competence,  etc. ). 

(c)  General  characteristics  of  the  student  body  (in  terms 
of  major  student  activities,  students'  Interest  in 
their  institution,  etc.). 
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(d)    Competence  and  canmitment  of  adminiatrators  (in  terms 
of  frequency  of  cooperation  with  faculty  and  students, 
concern  for  innovation,  etc.). 
In  our  preliminary  checklist,  we  asked  the  interviewer  whether  or 
not  a  certain  characteristic  was  present  on  a  campus,  and  asked  them  to 
check  the  applicable  category  in  a  continuum  ranging  from  "Excellent" 
to  "Poor"-    The  pretest  revealed  that  this  format  circumscribed  the 
responses  unduly;  we  therefore  decided  to  introduce  a  more  flexible 
format  in  which  the  parameters  were  less  rigidly  defined.    To  cite  an 
example,  our  initial  question  about  student  housing  was  changed  from 


Excellent  Good  Adequate  Poor 

Quality  of  /  7  j  y  .    

student                 ^  ^  L  /  Z__y            /  / 

housing 


to  the  following: 


Student 
housing 


Carefully 
planned  J  well 
suited  to 
student  needs 
and  interests 


CO 


Dung  eon- like ^ 
no  concern  for 
student  interest 
in  planning  or 
equipping  dorms 


ERLC 
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Formulating  questions  in  such  a  manner  made  it  clearer  to  our 
interviewers  what  we  considered  to  be  explicit  attributes  of  positive 
and  negative  characteristics,  although  this  approach  veered  away  from 
some  notions  of  the  Likert  scale  concept.    (We  also  left  space  for  the 
interviewer  to  add  his  own  descriptors.)   A  second  change  introduced 
in  the  final  version  of  our  checklist  was  a  drastic  reduction  of  questions. 
We  came  to  realize  that  if  we  treated  our  interviewers  as  questionnaire 
respondents  who  were  asked  to  check  off  several  dozen  items  along  the 
same  continuum,  then  the  boring  task  of  checking  off  the  relevant 
categories  might  reduce  the  validity  of  the  responses.    We  felt  that  a 
reduced  number  of  items,  with  the  parameters  for  each  item  described  in 
detail,  would  yield  more  useful  information  overall. 

D.    THE  CASE  STUDY  SAMPLE 

After  much  discussion  over  sampling  criteria,  we  planned  to  submit 
fifty  case  studies  of  institutions  and  agencies,  chosen  according  to  the 
following  criteria: 

1.  Funding  status  (Direct  grant,  participating, 
consortium  coordinator). 

2.  Level  of  funding. 

3.  Length  and  continuity  of  funding. 

4.  Geographical  location. 

(Due  to  increased  travel  costs,  the  number  was  later  reduced  to  4b; 
41  institutional  case  studies  and  4  agency  case  studies.) 

ERLC 
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We  felt  that  an  overall  evaluation  of  the  Title  III  program  would 
have  been  incomplete  without  a  more  detailed  study  of  some  of  the  major 
agencies  through  which  Title  III  funds  are  channelled  to  individual 
collegeb.    The  Kansas  City  Regional  Council  for  Higher  Education  (KCRCHE) 
is  an  example  of  a  professionally  staffed  consortium  in  which  the  central 
administration  has  become  a  strong  element  in  its  own  right.    The  Division 
of  College  Support  within  the  Bureau  of  Higher  Educ^^tion  at  USOE  is  the 
single  most  crucial  organization  in  deciding  the  outcome  of  the  Title 
III  program  as  a  whole,  since  it  is  the  "Donor"— that  office  which 
screens  applications  for  Title  Al  grants  and  administers  the  Title  III 
program.    The  now  discontinued  Program  With  Developing  institutions  of 
the  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges  was  the  most  important  agency 
in  channelling  Title  III  funds  to  two-year  colleges.    TACTICS,  a  sort 
of  super-consortium  of  Black  colleges,  is  planning  to  use  Title  III 
funding  to  eventually  provide  each  of  its  member  institutions  with  a 
wide  variety  of  special  institutional  and  administrative  support  servicet. 

With  the  exception  of  these  four  non-college  institutions,  our 
selection  criteria  for  the  41  colleges  in  the  case  study  sample  were 
those  which  were  stated  on  the  preceding  page.    Drs.  Meeth  and  Reed 
were  used  in  the  sampling  design. 

E.    ANALYSIS  PLAN 

We  have  analysed  the  case  study  institutions  on  two  levels.  First, 
we  analyzed  the  data  on  each  Individual  institution  by  using  different 
data  sources- -interview  protocols,  observations  checklists,  interviewers' 


summary  reports,  and  college  publications.    Both  Interview  protocols 
and  observations  checklists  were  systematically  checked  and  cross- 
tabulated.    We  developed  some  simple  scales,  described  In  Part  II,  that 
helped  us  In  tabulating  these  data,  and  a  cross-referencing  system 
allowed  us  to  rank  each  Institution  according  to  fairly  complex  concepts 
such  as  institutional  vitality. 

We  have  also  attempted  to  analyze  the  Institutions  as  a  group. 
Our  aim  was  not  so  much  to  find  a  common  denominator  (which,  given  the 
diversity  of  Institutions,  would  have  to  be  altogether  too  general)  but 
rather  to  point  out  several  groups  of  characteristics  which  became  vis- 
ible In  the  writing  of  the  case  studies.    These  post  hoc  typologies 
relate  to  Institutional  vitality  and  present  some  hypotheses  on  factors 
which  affect  the  success,  or  lack  t(;»reof,  of  Title  III  programs. 
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TABLE  4 
CASE  STUDY  INSTITUTIONS 


1.  Direct'Grant  Inatitutiona 

FY 
Funded 

Funding 

R1ijpfip1H  ^t;itp  Tnllpap    Upst  Virninia 

67 

- 

70 

tinn  500 

Ull  1  Vlff      1  Ly    Ul     l^Ul                       1  !>  I»  1  f     1  CAGd 

68 

70 

$  50  000 

68 

70 

^  9U  ,  uuu 

Elizabeth  City  State  Univ..  North  Carolina 

66 

- 

70 

$102,362 

Lander  College,  South  Carolina 

67 

70 

A       ^M  MMM 

$  50,000 

Lincoln  University,  Pennsylvania 

66 

- 

70 

$103,571 

Oklahoma  Christian  College,  Oklahoma 

66 

- 

70 

$  50,000 

rame  Loiiege,  ueorgia 

66 

- 

70 

)  1  /U,Dt)U 

laiiaoega  Loiiege,  niaoania 

66 

- 

70 

tiAi  l^v^ 
#141 , jUU 

lusKegee  institute,  niauaina 

66 

- 

70 

t9Afi  fion 

riiiuci  1  urik^c  university,  uniu 
< 

66 

- 

70 

# 1 JD ,UUU 

2.  Conaortia  Inatitutiona 

LiarK  Loiiege,  ueorgia 

66 

- 

70 

^  1  U«f  ,Ul/U 

norenouse  to i lege,  beorgia 

67 

- 

70 

Morns  brown  college,  beorgia 

67 

- 

70 

Least  Mississippi  Junior  college.  Miss* J 

68 

- 

70 

#  0 1 O  AAA 

copian-Linco  1  n  junior  college,  miss» 

67 

70 

tast  central  junior  college,  miss* 

67 

70 

Meridian  Junior  College,  Miss. 

68 

70 

r  1  rxj  1  ay  i^o  1  1  cge ,  un  i  o 

66 

70 

ti  nnn 

Bluff ton  College,  Ohio 

68 

70 

Defiance  College,  Ohio 

68 

70 

Johnson  C.  Smith  Univ.,  North  Carolina 

67 

70 

$  56.800 

Barbar-Scotia  College,  North  Carolina 

68 

70 

Benedict  College,  South  Carolina 

67 

70 

Livingstone  College,  North  Carolina 

66 

70 

ERIC      No  case  study  was  made  of  East  Mississippi  Junior  College;  the  Institution 
Is  listed  here  only  to  Indicate  the  funding  level  of  the  consortium. 
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2.  uynei  rtia  fnoiitutiont^  (oont. ) 

FY 
Fundod 

1970 
Funding 

1  ors  Junior  Colleqp,  Konturky 

66 

70 

$300,000 

AHco  1  loyd  ToUpcio,  Kentucky 

66 

/o 

Henderson  Community  College.  Kentucky 

f  n 

68 

/O 

Saint  Catharine  College,  Kentucky 

68 

70 

Muscatine  Community  College,  Iowa 

68 

70 

$156,825 

Clinton  Community  College,  Iowa 

68 

70 

[Middle  Georgia  College,  Georgia]^ 

67 

70 

$  85.000 

South  Georgia  College,  Georgia 

67 

70 

♦Rockhurst  College,  Missouri 

67 

70 

$300,000 

*Kansas  City,  Kan,,  Community  Junior  Coll. 

68 

70 

*Park  College,  Missouri 

69 

70 

St.  Benedict's  College,  Kansas 

68 

70 

$100,000 

Mount  St.  Scholastica  College,  Kansas 

67 

70 

Sali.t  Anselm's  College,  New  Hampshire 

67 

70 

$170,000 

Mount  Saint  Mary  College,  New  Hampshire 

68 

70 

New  Enoland  Collcoe.  New  Hamoshlre 

66 

70 

Rivler  College,  New  Hampshire 

68 

70 

Xavler  University,  Louisiana 

67 

70 

$115,000 

St.  Mary's  Dominican  College,  Louisiana 

68 

70 

3.  Other  Infttitutiona 

American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges 
Division  of  College  Support,  USOE 

♦Kansas  City  Regional  Council  for  Higher  Education  (KCRCHE) 
Technical  Assistance  Consortium  To  Improve  College  Services  (TACTICS) 


Pretest  Institutions. 

^No  case  study  was  made  of  Middle  Georgia  College;  the  Institution  Is 
listed  here  only  to  Indicate  the  funding  level  of  the  consortium. 

St.  Benedict's  College  and  Mount  St.  Scholastica  College  merged  in  1971 
to  form  Benedictine  College;  the  case  studies  of  these  two  institutions 
appear  under  that  name. 
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DEVELOPING  INSTITUTIONS  - 

PROFILE  OF  A  LITTLE-KNOWN  SECTOR 
OF  AMERICAN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


ERIC 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  Title  III/1965  HEA  legislation  passed  by  Congress  Included  a 
special  section  defining  "developing  Institutions": 

"SEC.  302.  As  used  In  this  title  the  term  'developing  Institution* 
means  a  public  or  nonprofit  educational  Institution  In  any  State  whicn — 

(a)  admits  as  regular  students  only  persons  having  a  certificate 

of  graduation  from  a  secondary  school,  or  the  recognized  equiv- 
alent of  such  certificate; 

(b)  Is  legally  authorized  to  provide,  and  provides  within  the  State, 
an  educational  program  for  which  It  awards  a  bachelor's  degree, 
or  provides  not  less  than  a  two-year  program  which  is  accept- 
able for  ful^  credit  toward  such  a  degree,  or  offers  a  two- 
year  program  in  engineering,  mathematics,  or  the  physical  or 
biological  sciences  which  is  designed  to  prepare  the  student 

to  work  as  a  technician  anJ  at  a  semi  professional  level  in 
engineering,  scientific,  or  other  technological  fields  which 
require  the  understanding  and  application  of  basic  engineering, 
scientific,  or  mathematical  principles  of  knowledge; 


(c)  is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency 
or  association  determined  by  the  Commissioner  to  be  reliable 
authority  as  to  the  quality  of  training  offered  or  is,  according 
to  .>uch  an  agency  or  association,  making  reasonable  progress 
toward  accreditation; 

(d)  has  met  the  requirements  of  clauses  (a)  and  (b)  during  the 
five  academic  years  preceding  the  academic  year  for  which  it 
seeks  assistance  under  this  title; 

(e)  is  making  a  reasonable  effort  to  Improve  the  quality  of  its 
teaching  and  administrative  staffs  and  of  its  student  services; 

(f)  is,  for  financial  or  other  reasons,  struggling  for  survival 
and  is  isolated  from  the  main  currents  of  academic  life; 

(g)  meets  such  other  requirements  as  the  Commissioner  may  prescribe 
by  regulation;  and 

(h)  is  not  an  institution,  or  department  or  branch  of  an  institution, 
whose  program  is  specifically  for  the  education  of  students  to 
prepare  them  to  become  ministers  of  religion  or  to  enter  upon 
some  other  religious  vocation  or  to  prepare  them  to  teach  theo- 
logical subjects." 

(20  U.S.C.  1052)    Enacted  Nov.  8,  1965,  P.L.  89-329.  Title  III,  sec.  302, 
79  Stat.  1229. 

Since  these  definitions  establish  only  the  necessary,  but  not  the 
sufficient,  conditions  for  eligibility,  a  very  larue  proportion  of  American 
colleges  and  universities  could  conceivably  claifr  eligibility  and  submit 
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proposals  for  funding  under  Title  III.    However,  although  no  written 
guidelines  to  specify  the  sufficient  conditions  were  ever  developed  by 
the  Division  of  College  Support,  which  administers  Title  III  funds  for 
USOE,  the  Intent  of  the  legislation  s<;inis  to  have  been  clear  to  Instl- 
tu1ons--only  a  minority  of  colleges  and  universities  have  been  applying 
for  Title  III  funds.    We  discussed  this  with  USOE  officials  who  had 
followed  the  development  and  final  passage  of  this  legislation  and 
found  that  Title  III  had  been  Intended  from  the  beginning  to  provide 
Institutional  support  primarily  to  two-year  colleges,  four-year  colleges 
with  predominantly  black  enrollments,  and  consortia  of  various  types  of 
Institutions.    In  fact,  the  Division  of  College  Support  provided  Its 
consultants,  who  read  funding  proposals  from  hundreds  of  Institutions, 
with  two  major  criteria  that  had  to  be  met  by  the  applicants— the 
schools  had  to  have  a  substantial  proportion  of  students  from  ethnic 
minorities  and  from  low- Income  backgrounds. 

Whatever  the  assumptions  about  the  nature  of  "developing  Institutions" 
were,  very  little  factual  knowledge  about  the  aggregate  characteristics 
of  these  schools  as  a  segment  of  American  higher  education  was  available 
In  the  past.    The  following  chapters  present  a  profile  of  "developing 
Institutions"  and  point  out— where  possible— differences  and  similarities 
between  these  Institutions  and  the  entire  body  of  American  colleges  and 
universities.    The  data  presented  will  deal  with  some  general  Institutional 
characteristics  as  well  as  with  the  groups  which  compose  a  college  and 
have  a  direct  Influence  upon  the  destiny  of  an  Institution:  students, 
faculty,  administrators,  and  trustees.    It  Is  drawn  almost  entirely  from 


the  questionnaire  survey. 


• 
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CHAPTER  3 

GENERAL  INSTITUTIONAL  CHARACTERISTICS* 

A.    CONTROL/AFFILIATION  OF  INSTITUTIONS 

Of  a  total  of  147  public  institutions  which  returned  usable  question- 
naires to  us^  over  half  (57%)  were  two-year  institutions.    The  over- 
whelming majority  of  private  non-sectarian  (80%)  and  sectarian  (78%) 
institutions  are  four-year  institutions.   The  public  institutions  in 
our  study  do  thus  tend  to  be  two-year  col leges »  while  the  private  school s. 
both  sectarian  and  non-sectarian,  tend  to  be  four-year  colleges.    (As  we 
have  said,  we  have  included  the  one  "Proprietary"  institution  in  all 
analyses,  even  though  we  are  sure  this  is  a  respondent  error.) 

TABLE  5 

INSTITUTIONS  RETURNING  QUESTIONNAIRE  BY  CONTROL  &  HIGHEST  DEGREE 

First 


AA 

BA 

Prof. 

MA 

PHD 

Public 

84 

36 

2 

21 

4 

147 

Private- 
non-sectarian 

3 

45 

n 
1 

7 

0 

56 

Private- 
sectarian 

14 

94 

2 

10 

1 

121 

Private- 
"Proprietary" 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Total 

101 

176 

5 

38 

5 

325 

EJSIS       *  The  word  "study"  refers  to  the  questionnaire  respondents,  unless 
another  reference  is  specified. 


One  hundred  and  one,  or  over  two-thirds  (69X)  of  the  147  public 
institutions  list  terminal  occupational  programs  below  the  bachelor's 
level  as  their  main  focus  of  emphasis,  while  sectarian  (99  of  121)  as 
well  as  non-sectarian  (44  of  56)  private  colleges  tend  to  stress  liberal 
arts  and  general  programs. 

A  larger  proportion  (82  of  147)  of  public  institutions  (57%)  than 
of  non-sectarian  (22  of  56,  or  39%)  and  sectarian  (51  of  121,  or  43%) 
colleges  are  located  in  the  Southeast.    The  sectarian  institutions  in 
our  study  are  located  in  about  equal  proportions  in  the  Southeast 
and  in  the  Plains  (43%  and  46%  respectively). 

Of  the  48  predominantly'  uiack  institutions  in  our  study,  26  (54%) 
are  public  institutions,  while  14  (29%)  are  private  sectarian  schools. 

B.    HIGHEST  DEGREE  OFFERED 

Eighty-eight  of  101,  or  87%  of  all  two-year  colleges  in  the  study 
listed  terminal  occupational  programs  as  their  *'major  or  main  program." 
Among  the  175  four-year  colleges,  a  very  large  majority  (81%)  listed 
liberal  arts  and  general  programs  as  their  "main  program."   Of  the  38 
colleges  offering  master's  programs,  28,  or  74%  also  emphasize  liberal 
arts  and  general  programs.    A  strong  correlation  exists  among  the  insti- 
tutions in  our  study  between  level  of  offering  and  main  programs  offered 
two-year  institutions  tend  to  be  vocationally  oriented,  while  schools 
offering  higher  degrees  tend  to  favor  liberal  arts. 
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PREDOMINANTLY  BLACK  INSTITUTIONS 

The  black  insitutions  responding  to  our  questionnaire  differ  sharply 
from  the  rest  of  our  responding  institutions  in  several  ways.  First, 
there  are  half  as  many  black  institutions  offering  the  AA  degree  as  in 
the  rest  of  the  respondent  groups,  and  there  are  almost  three  times  as 
many  black  institutions  offering  the  masters  degree.    Their  main  program 
is  in  liberal  arts  more  often  than  in  the  other  institutions,  and  there 
are  fewer  black  colleges  whose  main  program  is  in  occupational  AA  levels. 
Finally,  our  black  institutions  are  located  in  the  Southeast  more  than 
twice  as  often  as  the  other  responding  institutions,  with  fewer  black 
institutions  in  the  plains  area  and  other  areas  of  the  country: 
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CHAPTER  4 


STUDENT  BODY  CHARACTERISTICS 


In  our  attempt  to  collect  as  much  information  on  students  as 
possible,  we  used  HEGIS  or  modified  HE6IS  response  categories  to 
facilitate  data  retrieval  for  our  respondent  institutions  which  did  have 
to  submit  some  of  the  same  kinds  cf  data  to  USOE  through  the  very  de- 
tailed series  of  HEGIS  questionnaires.    We  gathered  more  data  than  we 
could  possibly  analyze  within  the  scope  of  this  study,  but  we  believe 
a  discussion  of  the  most  crucial  variables  in  this  chapter  will  enable 
the  reader  to  gain  a  detailed  image  of  the  major  characteristics  of 
student  bodies  in  "developing  institutions." 

A.    FULL-TIME  ENROLLMENT,  FALL  1965  AND  1970 

During  the  period  from  1965  to  1970,  responding  Title  III  institu- 
tions jumped  dramatically  in  size: 


TABLE  8 


ENROLLMENTS  IN  RESPONDING  TITLE  III  INSTITUTIONS, 
FALL  1965  AND  FALL  1970 


0-2S0 


252-500 


501-750 


751'-1000 


1001-2000 


2001  + 


Q-ll  '65  22  (7«)  61  (20%)  81  (27%)  47  (16%) 
EWCii  -70     12  (4%)     52  (16%)        63  (20%)        55  (17%) 


60  (20%) 
&3  (26%) 


29  (10%) 
53  (17%) 
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In  our  responding  Institutions  in  both  1965  and  1970,  private  sect- 
arian Institutions  constituted  the  majority  among  the  smaller  schools 
with  full-time  student  bodies  up  to  1,000  students.    In  both  years, 
schools  with  full-time  enrollments  over  1,000  students  were  more  likely 
to  be  public  than  private. 

There  appears  to  bo  a  certain  degree  of  positive  relationship  be- 
tween size  of  full-time  enrollment  and  highest  degree  offered,  a  relation- 
ship thdt  can  he  observod  for  both  years*    There  also  appears  to  be  a 
positive  relationship  between  size  of  full-time  enrollment  and  major 
emphasis  of  program  offered.    Both  during  fall,  1965,  and  fall,  1970, 
schools  with  full-time  enrollments  of  250  or  fewer  students  emphasize 
terminal  occupational  programs  below  the  bachelor's  level,  while  schools 
with  enrollments  over  250  students  are  more  likely  to  stress  liberal 
arts  and  general  programs. 

During  the  1965-1970  period,  enrollments  at  Title  III  institutions 
moved  toward  the  larger  categories,  although  in  1970,  63  were  still  in 
the  less  than  500  student  category.    The  number  in  the  over  2,000  student 
aroa  had  almost  doubled.    Black  colleges  more  than  matched  the  trend, 
although  they  had  fewer  Institutions  proportionately  in  the  under  500 
area.    (This,  of  course,  was  a  time  of  growth  throughout  higher  education.) 
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lAlUl  9 

STUDENT  ENROLLMENTS  IN  TITLE  111  COLLLGES 

0-2S0         250-500         500-750         750-1000        1000-2000        2000  -h 
1965        21  61  80  46  60  29 

1970        12  51  61  55  83  53 

STUDENT  ENROLLMENTS  IN  BLACK  COLLEGES  IN  TITLE  III 

1965         1  5  11  5  14  8 

1970         1  3  7  6  16  4 

B.    COMPOSITION  OF  STUDENT  BODY  BY  PARENTAL  INCOME 

We  have  been  primarily  interested  in  locating  those  institutions  in 
which  students  from  lowest-income  families  (annual  parental  income  under 
$3,000)  and  low-income  families  (annual  parental  income  between  $3,000 
and  $5,999)  form  a  significant  number,  in  that  this  is  one  of  the  Title 
III  program  selection  criteria. 

One  hundred  and  seventy- three  of  our  325  responding  institutions  did 
not  provide  us  with  data  on  the  composition  of  student  body  by  parental 
income  for  the  year  1965,  and  about  a  third  of  our  respondents  failed  to 
provide  us  with  these  data  for  1970. 


TABLE  10 

PARENTAL  INCOME  LESS  THAN  $3000  (LOWEST- INCOME)  BY  YEAR 

Prrfumt  of  Total 
iUuUenl(s       0-:^%  U-*At>%       26-60%       Sl-?6%       76-100%  inotitutiorte 

Fall  '65         93         16  22  11  7  3  152 

Fall  '70        100         49  39  22  8  1  219 


Based  on  the  previous  table,  however,  it  would  seem  that  the  number  of 
schools  with  between  6%  and  50%  of  lowest-income  students  has  increased 
considerably  between  1965  (49  institutions)  and  1970  (110  institutions). 
This  suggests  either  that  a  number  of  Title  III  institutions  have  increased 
their  enrollment  of  lowest-income  students,  or  that  Title  III  funding 
has  shifted  to  schools  which  are  more  accessible  to  these  students.  In 
that  most  Title  III  institutions  receive  relatively  continuous  funding, 
it  suggests  tfidt  the  first  of  these  two  hypotheses  is  most  likely  correct. 

All  9  schools  in  which  students  from  lowest-income  backgrounds 
actually  form  a  majority  of  the  student  body  in  1970  are  colleg<»s  that 
have  a  predominantly  black  enrollment.    Given  the  relatively  large  size 
of  black  institutions,  this  is  an  interesting  finding. 

Colleges  with  6%  to  50%  minoritiee  of  students  from  lowest-income 
backgrounds.    In  1965,  the  majority  of  schools  with  6%  to  50%  of  lowest- 
income  students  were  found  among  public  institutions.    In  1970,  this 
was  still  true  of  institutions  with  lowest-income  enrollments  of  6%  to 
25%;  however,  the  majority  of  schools  with  lowest-income  enrollments  of 
26%  to  50%  were  now  private  sectanan  colleges. 

o 
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TABLE  11 

PERCENT  OF  PARENTAL  INCOME  BELOW  $3000  A  YEAR  (LOWEST-INCOME)  BY  CONTROL 

1965 


0-5% 

6-10% 

11-25% 

25-5^?% 

51-75% 

76-100% 

Public 

41 

12 

14 

6 

3 

1 

Private 
non-sectarian 

18 

1 

3 

3 

0 

0 

Private 
sectarian 

34 

3 

5 

2 

4 

2 

1970 

Public 

46 

24 

29 

5 

6 

0 

Private 
non-sectarian 

20 

7 

3 

5 

0 

0 

Private 
s;ectarian 

33 

17 

7 

12 

2 

1 

While  the  schools  with  over  5%  lowest-income  enrollments  were  about 
evenly  distributed  among  two-year  and  four-year  liberal  arts  colleges  in 
1965,  the  situation  had  changed  in  1970;  the  majority  of  institutions 
with  over  S%  lowest-income  students  were  now  found  among  four-year  liberal 
arts  colleges. 

In  terms  of  main  programs  offered,  the  distribution  of  lowest-income 
students  did  not  change  between  1965  and  1970;  in  both  cases,  institutions 
^      with  over  5%  of  lowest-income  students  were  about  evenly  distributed  among 
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those  colleges  stressing  primarily  terminal  occupational  programs  below 
the  bachelor's  level  and  colleges  stressing  liberal  arts  and  general 
curricula. 

The  geographic  distribution  of  institutions  enrolling  ovor  5%  of 
lowest- income  students  shows  that  in  1965  41  were  located  in  the  Southeast 
and  11  in  the  Plains,  while  in  1970  36  were  located  in  the  Plains,  49  in 
the  Southeast. 

In  1965,  colleges  enrolling  more  than  5%  of  lowest-income  students 
tended  to  have  total  enrollments  of  750  or  fewer  students;  In  1970, 
institutions  with  more  than  5%  lowest-income  students  were  as  likely  to 
be  found  among  colleges  with  enrollments  of  more  than  1,000  students. 

Colleges  urith  6%  to  60%  minorities  of  students  from  low-income 
IxK^kfjvouridiu    There  are  more  institutions  with  6-10%  enrollments  of 
low-income  (between  $3,000  and  $5,999),  students  than  there  are  of 
lowest- income,  students  (0-$3,000).    In  both  1965  and  1970*  schools  with 
a  6%  to  10%  enrollment  of  low-income  students  were  about  equally  divided 
between  public  and  sectarian  colleges.    In  both  1965  and  1970,  schools 
with  larger  low-income  enrollments  (11%  to  50%)  were  primarily  to  be 
found  among  public  institutions. 

In  both  1965  and  1970,  schools  with  6%  to  50%  minorities  of  low- 
income  students  were  found  primarily  among  four-year  liberal  arts  colleges. 
It  thus  comes  as  no  surprise  that  in  both  years  schools  with  6%  to  50% 
minorities  of  low-income  students  were  found  primarily  among  instlt'jtions 
offering  liberal  arts  and  general  curricula. 
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In  both  1965  and  1970.  schools  with  large  minorities  (between  11% 
and  50%)  of  low-Income  students  were  located  predominantly  In  the  Southeast. 

Low-  and  Lowes t-inaome  enrollmenta  in  predominantly  black  collegee. 
Of  the  48  predominantly  black  institutions  which  returned  usable  question- 
naires, 8  did  not  provide  us  with  any  data  on  students'  parental  incomes 
and  10  others  gave  us  no  1965  data.    Nevertheless,  the  data  seem  to 
indicate  that,  while  in  1965  the  number  of  black  institutions  with  different 
rates  of  lowest-income  minorities  was  about  equal,  the  distribution  shifted 
in  1970  to  a  majority  of  black  institutions  with  lowest-income  enrollments 
between  11X  and  50%: 

TABLE  12 

PARENTAL  INCOME  BELOW  $3000/YFAR  (LOWEST -INCOME) -BLACK  COLLEGES 

0-5%  6-10%  11-25%  26-50%  51-75%  76-100% 

1965         7  3  4  7  6  3 

1970         4  2  12  13  8  1 

In  1965,  there  were  11  black  Institutions  out  of  30  reporting  that 
they  had  between  11%  and  50%  of  their  students  from  families  with  parental 
income  between  $3,000  anH  $5,999  per  year  (low- income).    In  1970,  25 
out  of  40  reported  11%  to  50%  of  their  students  were  from  this  low-income 
category. 
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TABLE  13 

BLACK  COLLEGES,  PERCENT  OF  PARENTAL  INCOMES  $3,000  -  $5,999 

0-5%  6-10%  11-25%  26-50%  51-75%  76-100% 

1965  6  2  9  12  0  0 

1970  1  1  12  23  2  1 

While  the  distribution  of  low-income  students  for  our  study  as 
a  whole  has  remained  quite  static  between  1965  and  1970,  the  distribu- 
tion of  lowest-income  students  seems  to  have  shifted  somewhat  away  from 
public  two-year  colleges  to  four-year  sectarian  liberal  arts  colleges. 
The  Southeast  still  remains  the  area  in  which  those  institutions  with 
the  highest  proportions  of  low-  and  lowest^income  students  are  located. 

Black  institutions  as  a  group  have  always  enrolled  large  numbers 
of  students  from  low-  and  lowest-income  groups.    Between  1965  and  1970, 
tne  number  of  black  institutions  with  sizeable  minorities  of  low-  and 
lowest- income  students  has  increased  significantly,  possibly  due  to 
considerable  increases  in  federal  student  financial  aid  funds  which  be- 
came available  to  these  colleges  during  the  second  half  of  the  60' s. 

C.    COMPOSITION  OF  STUDENT  BODY  BY  ETHNIC  GROUP  (BLACK  STUDENTS) 

Our  prime  interest  has  been  in  following  enrollment  trends  for 
black  students  within  ''developing  institutions"  as  a  group  between 
1965  and  1970.    While  we  recognize  the  Importance  of  studying  enrollment 
trends  for  other  ethnic  minorities  as  well,  we  realized  from  the  beginning 
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that  the  disproportionately  large  number  of  responding  institutions 
*^uld  be  located  in  the  Southeast,  where  ethnic  minorities  other  than 
blacks  are  small.    Our  response  categories  for  the  question  on  ethnic 
distribution  were  "Black,"  "Caucasian,"  and  "Other."    Even  though  "Other" 
represents  an  aggregate  of  all  non-black  ethnic  minorities,  our  return 
rates  indicated  that  non-black  ethnic  minority  enrollments  in  our 
responding  institutions  were  almost  without  exception  proportionately 
small  in  1965  and  remained  that  way  in  1970.    Only  two  institutions 
had  more  than  5%  non-black  ethnic  minority  enrollments  in  1965  and  1970, 
and  represent  such  a  small  number  as  to  be  insignificant  for  the  purpose 
of  this  study,    rience,  this  section  will  deal  with  black  enrollment 
rates  only. 

The  majority  of  colleges  with  both  the  lowest  {0%  to  5%)  and  the 
highest  (76%  to  100%)  black  enrollment  rates  were  four-year  institutions 
in  both  1965  and  1970.    One  hundred  and  seventy-two  colleges  hud  0%-5% 
black  students  in  1965  and  184  did  in  1970.    There  were  very  few  insti- 
tutions (16)  with  black  enrollments  between  6%  and  50%  in  1965;  in  1970 
the  number  had  increased  to  72. 

In  terms  of  control  or  affiliation,  the  majority  of  institutions 
with  black  enrollment  rates  between  6%  and  50%  were  public  institutions 
in  both  1965  and  1970;  the  largest  group  of  colleges  with  very  low  black 
enrollment  rates  (5%  or  less)  were  sectarian  institutions  in  both  1965 
and  1970. 

Concurrently,  the  schools  with  both  the  lowest  (5%  or  less)  and  the 
highest  (76%  to  100%)  enrollment  of  black  students  were  institutions 
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TABLE  14 

PERCENT  OF  BLACK  STUDENTS  BY  MAIN  PROGRAM  OFFERED 


1965 

Oaaupational  Aaademio  Liberal 

AA  AA                  Arts  Teaching  Profeaaional 

0-5%                   58  10                  95  0  8 

5-10%                   9  0                   2  0  0 

11-25%                  3  10  0  0 

26-50%                  0  0                   0  0  0 

51-75%                  1  0                   0  0  0 

76-100%                8  0                  32  0  1 


1970 

0-5%  61  9                 102  0  n 

6-10%  23  2                  17  0  0 

11-25%  16  16  0  0 

26-50%  3  0                   0  0  0 

51-75%  1  0                   2  0  0 

76-100%  8  0                  31  0  1 


emphasizing  liberal  arts  and  general  programs,  while  the  schools  with 
black  enrollment  rates  between  S%  and  50%  were  colleges  offering  terminal 
occupational  programs  below  the  bachelor's  level  in  both  1965  and  1970. 

D.    PROPORTION  OF  OUT-OF-STATE  STUDENTS 

No  change  of  pattern  emerged  between  1965  and  1970  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  out-of-state  students  (only  full-time  students  were  considered). 
In  terms  of  control  or  affiliation,  the  majority  of  colleges  with  out- 
of-state  enrollments  of  10%  or  less  were  public  institutions,  while  most 
schools  with  out-of-state  enrollments  between  10%  and  50%  tended  to  be 
sectarian  colleges.    Eleven  of  the  12  schools  in  which  out-of-state 
students  actually  constituted  a  clear  majority  (between  76%  and  100%) 
of  the  student  body  were  private  schools. 

The  above  distribution  is  corroborateo  by  tf]e  distribution  of  out- 
of-state  students  in  terms  of  highest  degree  offered  by  a  school.  In 
1970,  73  of  the  116  colleges  with  out-of-state  enrollments  of  10%  or 
less  were  found  among  two-year  colleges;  144  of  the  188  schools  enrolling 
over  10%  out-of-state  students  were  four-year  colleges. 

A  second  corroboration  of  the  distribution  of  out-of-state  students 
in  terms  of  institutional  characteristics  is  evident  when  the  distribu- 
tion is  examined  according  to  the  main  programs  offered  by  the  colleges 
in  our  study.  As  one  would  suspect,  78  of  the  117  schools  with  low  (10% 
or  less)  out-of-state  enrollments  were  colleges  offering  terminal  occu- 
pational programs  below  the  bachelor's  level  as  their  main  program;  144 
of  the  193  schools  having  out-of-state  enrollments 


over  10%  were  institutions  stressing  pv-imarily  liberal  arts  and  general 
programs. 

In  both  1965  and  1970,  colleges  with  predominantly  black  student 
bodies  had  relatively  high  out-of-state  enrollments.    About  half  of  the 
48  black  institutions  which  returned  questionnaires  to  us  reported  out- 
of-state  enrollment  rates  ranging  from  11%  to  50%  of  the  total  student 
body  while  only  1/3  of  our  total  responding  institutions  did. 

For  the  respondent  institutions  as  a  group,  out-of-state  enrollment 
patterns  have  not  changed  between  1965  and  1970;  in  both  cases,  schools 
with  the  lowest  out-of-state  enrollment  rates  were  public  two-year  col- 
leges.   Schools  with  larger  out-of-state  enrollments  were  four-year  sect- 
arian liberal  arts  colleges,  and  schools  with  the  highest  rates  (between 
76%  and  100%)  were  non-sectarian  private  liberal  arts  institutions. 

E.    PROPORTION  OF  STUDENTS  LIVING  ON  CAMPUS 

Are  "developing  institutions"  primarily  residential,  or  are  they 
street-car  colleges?   As  in  the  case  of  out-of-state  enrollments,  the 
general  situation  remained  virtually  the  same  in  1970  as  in  1965.  In 
1970,  144  institutions  reported  less  than  50%  of  their  students  were 
living  on  campus,  while  146  reported  more  than  50%  residential  students. 
The  majority  of  institutions  with  50%  or  fewer  of  students  living  on 
campus  were  public  colleges,  while  the  majority  of  institutions  with  51% 
or  more  of  the  students  living  on  campus  were  sectarian  colleges. 

The  majority  of  schools  with  very  low  proportions  of  students  living 
on  campus  (5%  or  fewer)  were  two-year  colleges,  while  the  majority  of 
^     colleges  with  larger  proportions  of  on-campus  students  were  four-year 
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Most  institutions  with  relatively  low  proportions  of  students  living 
on-campus  were  schools  offering  primarily  terminal  occupational  programs 
below  the  bachelor's  level,  while  most  schools  with  relatively  high 
proportions  (25%  to  100%)  were  colleges  stressing  primarily  liberal 
arts  and  general  programs. 

Black  institutions  (almost  all  of  which,  among  the  48  respondent 
institutions,  are  four-year  colleges)  were  heavily  residential  in  both 
1965  and  1970.    Eighty-three  percent  of  these  schools  had  resident 
student  populations  constituting  between  26%  and  100%  of  the  total 
student  body,  and  over  half  had  resident  student  populations  constituting 
over  50%  of  the  total  student  body. 

In  terms  of  percentages  of  students  living  on  campus,  "developing 
institutions"  are  fai.^ly  similar  to  colleges  which  do  not  receive  Title 
III  Funds.    Public  two-year  institutions  tend  to  be  non-residential, 
while  private  four-year  liberal  arts  colleges  tend  to  hav**  at  least  a 
sizeable  proportion  of  the  student  body  living  on  campus. 


F.    NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  GRADUATED,  1965/66  AND  1970/71 

The  sharp  increase  in  the  number  of  college  graduates  between  1965/66 
and  1970/71  provides  the  best  evidence  of  the  growth  of  higher  education 
during  that  period  in  the  United  States.*  This  trend  has  also  very  much 
affected  "developing  institutions." 

In  1965,  231  of  our  respondent  institutions  graduated  200  or  fewer 
students,  95  were  public,  101  were  sectarian  institutions.  Fifty-eight 
institutions  (of  which  36  'ere  public  institutions)  graduated  over  200 


*  H.  Hodgkinson,  Institutions  in  Transition  (Carnegie  Commission,  1970), 


students.    Five  years  later,  the  number  of  schools  graduating  over  200 
students  had  grown  to  144;  the  majority  (85)  of  colleges  with  200  or  fewer 
graduates  were  sectarian  colleges,  while  the  majority  (101)  of  schools 
with  over  200  graduates  were  public  institutions.    This  growth  in  numbers 
of  graduates  was  impressive. 

In  1965,  Z34  of  our  respondent  institutions  reported  200  or  fewer 
graduates.    Among  the  58  institutions  reporting  over  200  graduates,  the 
largest  groups  (26)  were  colleges  offering  programs  up  to  the  master's 
level.    Five  years  later,  when  the  number  of  schools  producing  200  or 
fewer  graduates  had  shrunk  to  164;  102  of  those  schools  were  colleges 
offering  four-year  programs.    Sixty-two  institutions  graduating  from 
201  to  500  students  were  among  the  four-year  institutions;  however, 
schools  offering  programs  up  to  master's  level  still  constituted  15  of 
the  32  colleges  graduating  over  500  students. 

Little  change  occurred  between  1965  and  1970  in  the  distribution 
of  schools  in  terms  of  number  of  students  graduated  and  major  programs 
offered  by  those  schools.    In  both  years,  the  two  largest  groups  of 
institutions  graduating  100  or  fewer  students  were  colleges  that  either 
stressed  two-year  terminal  occupational  programs  or  liberal  arts  pro- 
grams.   In  both  1965  and  1970,  the  majority  of  institutions  graduating 
over  100  students  were  colleges  focusing  on  liberal  arts  programs. 

In  1965,  22  of  the  48  predominantly  black  institutions  reported 
graduating  between  101  and  200  students.    Five  years  later,  41  of  these 
48  institutions  reported  graduating  between  101  and  500  students,  while 
27  were  graduating  200  to  500  students. 
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Finally,  the  relation  between  number  of  students  graduated  and 
total  full-time  enrollment  was  strongly  positive  in  both  1965  and  1970. 
In  both  cases  it  was  clear  that  the  larger  the  total  enrollment,  the 
larger  the  number  of  students  graduated. 

A  composite  assessment  of  increases  in  gr?duation  rates  among 
"developing  institutions*'  shows  that  (a^)  the  number  of  schools  graduat- 
ing over  200  students  a  year  rose  considerably  within  five  years,  and 
(b)  that  the  growth  was  particularly  marked  in  public  liberal  arts 
institutions  offering  programs  up  to  the  master's  level  (such  as  state 
colleges  and  universities).    This  is  both  an  indicator  of  larger  entering 
classes  and/or  greater  holding  power.    The  trend  toward  increased  graduat- 
ing classes  was  strong  in  black  colleges. 
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CHAPTER  5 
FACULTY  CHARACTERISTICS 

Much  has  been  written  on  how  slow  faculty  have  been  to  adapt  to 
change,  and  on  how  little  faculty  characteristics  have  changed  over 
time.    This  chapter  will  examine  whether  "developing  institutions"  as 
a  group  did  show  any  significant  changes  in  faculty  characteristics 
between  1965  and  1970.    While  this  five-year  period  may  have  been  too 
short  to  allow  any  major  changes  to  occur,  this  was  nevertheless  an 
era  of  far-reaching  changes  in  American  higher  education. 

Faculty  characteristics  and  their  changes  will  be  examined  in 
terms  of  four  major  variables:  proportion  of  black  faculty,  proportion 
of  faculty  holding  earned  doctorates,  proportion  of  junior  faculty 
(assistant  professors),  and  proportion  of  faculty  in  the  humanities 
and  natural  science  fields. 

A.    PROPORTION  OF  BLACK  FACULTY,  1965/66  AND  1370/71 

Within  the  last  few  years  (especially  since  the  late  60* s),  many 
colleges  and  universities  have  actively  tried  to  recruit  black  faculty 
members;  this  has  happened  at  a  time  when  the  number  of  qualified  black 
candidates  for  teaching  positions  has  beer  increasing. 


While  the  number  of  "developing  institutions'*  with  very  low  pro- 
portions of  black  faculty  {S%  or  less)  has  remained  approximately  the 
same  between  1965  (2A7  institutions)  and  1970  (256  institutions)  there 
has  been  a  very  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  colleges  with  a  pro- 
portion of  black  faculty  ranging  from  11%  to  50%.    Within  institutions 
whose  faculties  are  predominantly  black,  the  emphasis  has  shifted  some- 
what away  from  nearly  all-black  facuUies  to  faculties  in  which  blarks 
represent  between  51%  and  75%  of  the  teachers.    This  change  seems  to 
have  occurred  primarily  in  black  public  institutions. 

In  terms  of  highest  degree  offered  by  an  institution,  the  distrib- 
ution of  blacks  on  faculties  has  remained  approximately  the  same  in 
schools  where  blacks  constitute  the  majority  of  the  faculty.    As  ex- 
pected, colleges  in  which  blacks  are  a  majority  on  faculties  tended 
to  be  liberal  arts  colleges  and  in  the  Southeast  in  both  years. 

The  proportion  of  white  faculty  in  colleges  with  predominantly 
black  enrollments  has  increased  somewhat  between  1965  and  1970.  While 
colleges  with  nearly  all-black  faculties  constituted  the  single  largest 
group  in  1965  (20  of  48  institutions)  colleges  with  faculties  on  which 
blacks  constitute  between  51%  and  75%  had  become  the  largest  group  by 
1970  (27  of  48). 

The  data  show  conclusively  Lhdt,  with  the  exception  of  colleges 
with  predominantly  black  student  bodies,  blacks  constituted,  <it  best, 
minuscule  proportions  cn  faculties  of  "developing  institutions"  in 


1965  and  continued  to  do  so      1970.    In  state  colleges  with  predomi- 
nantly black  enrollments,  the  proportion  of  white  faculty  seems  to  have 
increased  somewhat.    Increasing  the  proportion  of  minority  faculty  has 
not  been  a  major  objective  of  the  Title  III  program. 

B.    PROPORTION  OF  EARNED  DOCTORATES  OF  FACULTIES,  1965/66  AND  1970/71 
The  proportion  of  earned  doctorates  in  a  faculty  is  a  traditional 
measure  of  faculty  quality.    While  the  validity  of  this  measure  has 
been  challenged  recently  (and  we  agree  that  it  would  be  an  untested 
measure  of  faculty  quality  if  "quality"  was  interpreted  as  "quality  of 
teaching"),  it  is  nevertheless  so  wiiiely  used  that  we  feel  the  need  to 
explore  it. 

Although  national  data  is  not  very  gcod>  one  could  exoect  developing 
institutions  to  have  proportions  of  earned  doctorates  on  their  faculties 
which  range  from  about  26%  to  50%.    If  we  accept  this  as  a  satisfactory 
proportion,  we  can  see  that  our  respondent  institutions  as  a  group  did 
considerably  better  in  1970  than  in  1965.    While  there  were  only  92  among 
our  325  respondent  Institutions  which  reported  a  proportion  of  26%  or 
better  of  earned  doctorates  on  their  faculties  in  1965/66,  the  number 
rose  to  152  in  1970/71.    On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  institutions 
with  proportions  of  earned  doctorates  on  their  faculties  ranging  from 
11%  to  25%  decreased  from  104  to  67  within  the  same  period. 

In  both  1965  and  1970,  the  majority  of  institutions  with  pro- 
portions of  earned  doctorates  constituting  26%  or  more  of  their  faculties 
were  to  be  found  amorq  sectarian  colleges.  Not 
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surprisingly,  thi^se  Institutions  were  four-year  Institutions  offering 
primarily  liberal  arts  and  general  programs  In  both  1965  and  1970.  These 
institutions  tended  to  be  located  primarily  in  the  Southeast. 

Among  our  respondent  institutions  as  a  group,  the  proportion  of 
colleges  with  26%  or  more  earned  doctorates  on  their  faculties  increased 
from  about  35%  to  about  46%.    In  the  case  of  predominantly  black  insti- 
tutions, the  proportion  rose  from  37%  to  just  about  69%  within  the  same 
time  span;  progress  in  upgrading  the  quality  of  their  faculties  has  thus 
been  much  more  pronounced  among  black  "developing  institutions"  than 
among  the  group  of  respondents  as  a  whole* 

In  terms  of  institutional  size,  the  majority  of  colleges  with  26% 
or  more  of  their  teachers  holding  earned  doctoratef*  were  relatively  small 
institutions  in  1965  with  full-time  enrollments  between  501  and  750  stu- 
dents.   Five  years  later,  the  majority  of  colleges  with  the  same  faculty 
characteristics  were  schools  with  enrollments  between  1,001  and  2,000 
students. 

C.    RANK  DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  FULL-TIME  FACULTIES,  1965/66  AND  1970/71 

We  have  been  particularly  interested  in  trends  affecting  junior 
faculty.    The  distribution  of  faculty  according  to  rank  presents  a 
zero-sum  situation  in  which  an  increase  in  one  category  is  at  the  cost 
of  a  simultaneous  and  equivalent  decrease  in  another  category. 

We  have  found  that  most  developing  institutions  do  not  have 
"instructor"  as  a  full-time  career  rank;  the  "assistant  professor" 
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rank  is  now  the  rank  most  conrionly  assigned  to  beginning  teachers.  This 
is  the  reason  we  have  chosen  "assistant  professor"  as  the  one  rank  upon 
which  we  shall  focus.    The  data  is  based  primarily  on  four-year  colleges 
since  most  two-year  colleges  do  not  have  a  rank  system. 

There  has  been  a  rather  important  shift  in  the  proportion  of  assis- 
tant professors  on  faculties  between  1965  and  1970.    In  1965,  about  46% 
of  our  respondent  institutions  had  between  26%  and  50%  assistant  professors 
on  their  faculties;  five  years  later,  the  proportion  of  such  institutions 
had  risen  to  57%.    As  a  group,  "developing  institutions"  seem  to  have 
become  more  open  to  younger  faculty.    One  hypothesis  is  that  these  few 
faculty  may  be  more  likely  to  introduce  new  ideas  than  their  older  peers • 

Among  institutions  with  between  26%  and  50%  assistant  professors 
on  their  faculties,  sectarian  colleges  represent  the  single  largest 
group.    These  colleges  also  tend  to  be  four-year  institutions  offering 
primarily  liberal  arts  and  general  curricula.    The  largest  group  of 
those  colleges  was  located  in  the  Southeast. 

Among  predominantly  black  "developing"  institutions,  the  proportion 
of  schools  with  between  26%  and  50%  assistant  professors  on  their  faculties 
rose  even  more  than  for  the  "developing  institutions"  group  as  a  whole, 
namely  from  52%  to  68%. 

In  terms  of  enrollments,  institutions  with  26%  to  50%  of  assistant 
professors  on  their  faculties  were  found  primarily  among  rather  small 
(501  to  750  students)  schools.    Five  years  later,  schools  with  this 
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faculty  characteristic  tended  to  be  schools  with  enrollments  between 
1.001  and  2,000  students. 

D.    AGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FULL-TIME  FACULTY.  1965/66  AND  1970/71 

To  see  whether  the  trend  toward  opening  up  teaching  positions 
for  junior  faculty  members  holds  for  two-year  colleges  as  well,  wo 
shall  examine  the  p/oportion  of  faculty  members  within  the  age  group 
of  20-35  years,  approximately  the  age  group  from  which  assistant 
professors  are  hired. 

In  1965,  about  48%  of  all  respondent  institutions  had  between  26% 
and  50%  of  faculty  within  the  age  group  20-35.    Five  years  later,  the 
proportion  had  risen  to  63%.    This  finding  provides  further  evidence 
that  as  a  group,  '^developing  institutions"  have  become  somewhat  more 
open  to  younger  faculty. 

Major  Subjects  Taught 

For  most  developing  institutions,  humanities  constitute  the  numerically 
most  important  field.    Fifty-three  percent  of  all  respondent  institutions 
report  that  in  1965  between  26%  and  50%  of  the  faculty  taught  humanities; 
the  rate  went  up  ten  percentage  points  to  63%  in  1970. 

In  both  1965  and  1970,  the  largest  group  of  schools  with  large 
proportions  (between  26%  and  50%)  of  humanities  teachers  was  to  be  found 
among  sectarian  colleges,  four-year  Institutions,  and  Institutions 
offering  primarily  liberal  arts  and  general  programs. 

O 
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CHAPTER  6 
CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ADMINISTRATORS 

In  our  Instructions  to  respondents  completing  the  questionnaire* 
we  defined  "administrators"  as  "college  employees  In  supervisory 
positions  who  are  not  simultaneously  members  of  the  faculty  [nor]  .  .  . 
department  and/or  division  chairmen.**    Our  Intention  was  to  have  the 
respondents  Include  all  administrative  personnel  with  decision-making 
preroQitivus  who  were  not  primarily  faculty  members. 

A.    NUMBER  OF  FULL-TIME  ADMINISTRATORS,  1965/66  AND  1970/71 

The  number  of  full-time  administrators  as  defined  above  has  grown 
between  1965  and  1970.    In  1965,  54%  of  all  Institutions  In  our  study 
had  nine  or  fewer  administrators;  five  years  later,  55%  had  ten  or  more 
administrators.    The  majority  of  schools  with  four  or  fewer  administrators 
during  both  years  were  public  Institutions. 

In  terms  of  highest  degree  offered.  Institutions  reporting  four  or 
fewer  administrators  tended  to  be  two-year  colleges  in  both  1965  and  1970, 
w^^  le  institutions  reporting  larger  numbers  of  administrators  were  more 
likely  to  be  four-year  colleges. 
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Most     >titutions  reporting  very  small  numbers  of  administrators 
were  schools  offering  primarily  terminal  occupational  curricula  below 
the  bachelor's  level  in  both  1965  and  1970.    Schools  with  large  numbers 
of  administrators  (10  or  more)  tended  to  be  colleges  focusing  on  liberal 
arts  and  general  programs. 

The  growth  of  administrative  staffs  has  been  particularly  marked 
among  black  colleges.    In  1965,  only  45%  of  these  schools  had  adminis- 
trative staffs  of  ten  or  more  persons;  five  years  later,  73^  of  all 
black  institutions  in  our  responding  institutions  had  administrative 
staffs  of  that  size*    Thus,  the  growth  of  college  administrations  be- 
tween 1965  and  1970  has  been  considerably  more  marked  in  black  insti- 
tutions than  in  our  responding  institutions  as  a  whole, 

Parkinson's  Law  notwithstanding,  there  is  a  positive  correlation 
between  the  size  of  a  college  and  the  number  of  its  full-time  administrators. 
In  both  1965  and  1970,  the  largest  group  of  schools  with  four  or  fewer 
administrators  were  colleges  with  enrollments  between  251  and  500  students; 
during  both  years,  the  schools  with  the  largest  number  of  administrators 
(15  or  more)  were  colleges  with  enrollments  of  more  than  1,000  students. 
We  can  infer  that  the  growth  in  size  of  administrative  staffs  has  been 
accompanied  by  an  increasing  degree  of  administrative  specialization. 


PROPORTION  OF  FEMALE  ADMINISTRATORS,  1965/66  AND  1970/71 
Between  1965  and  1970,  the  proportion  of  schools  employing  sizeable 
proportions  of  women  (between  11%  and  50%)  in  supervisory  and  managerial 
ERIC  administrative  positions  has  grown  from  145  to  167,  or  43%  to  50%. 


TABLE  15 

PROPORTION  OF  FEMALE  ADMINISTRATORS,  1965  -  1970 

0-5%  6-10%  11-25%  26-50%  51-75%  76-100 

1965/66  83  27  80  65  12  28 

1970/71        '     71  36  111  56  21  13 

During  both  years,  almost  all  of  the  schools  employing  a  majority  (over 

50%)  of  female  administrators  were  found  to  be  sectarian  institutions  . 


The  colleges  with  the  lowest  proportion  of  female  administrators 
(5%  or  fewer)  were  generally  two-year  institutions  and  colleges  focusing 
on  terminal  occupational  curricula  below  the  bachelor's  level. 

The  proportion  of  female  administrators  in  black  colleges  increased 
somewhat  more  strongly  (from  50%  to  62%)  than  in  all  "developing  insti- 
tutions" as  a  group. 

In  terms  of  enrollments,  the  largest  group  of  colleges  with  a 
predominantly  female  administrative  staff  tended  to  be  relatively  small 
institutions  with  750  or  fewer  students.    In  both  1965  and  1970,  institu- 
tions with  relatively  important  proportions  of  female  administrators 
(between  6%  and  25%)  tended  to  be  schools  with  more  than  1,000  students. 
It  would  thus  appear  that  an  increased  functional 
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specialization  among  administrative  staffs  increases  the  need  for  women 
administrators  in  particular  areas  (e.g.,  dean  of  women,  director  of 
physical  education  programs  for  women).    However,  unless  we  disregard 
the  case  of  Catholic  colleges  for  women,  it  would  seem  that  the  position 
of  women  in  administration  at  our  reporting  institutions  is  still 
relatively  marginal . 

C.    PROPORTION  OF  ADMINISTRATORS  WITH  MASTER'S  DEGREES 

In  an  era  of  increasing  functional  specialization  of  administrative 
tasks  in  colleges  and  universities,  many  institutions  of  higher  education 
(and  particularly  the  schools  of  education  of  large  universities)  have 
established  systematic  training  programs  for  college  administrators  in 
different  functional  areas.    These  programs  are  usually  offered  on  the 
graduate  level  and  lead  to  master's  and  doctoral  degrees.    We  became 
interested  in  finding  out  whether  administrators  on  the  campuses  of  our 
respondent  institutions  did  employ  persons  with  master's  degrees  and  to 
what  extent.    We  realize,  of  course,  that  there  may  be  quite  a  few 
college  administrators  with  master's  degrees  in  academic  fields,  and  our 
data  do  not  differentiate  between  the  two  types  of  master's  degrees.  We 
do  believe,  however,  that  a  master's  degree  from  either  type  represents 
an  academic  (or  intellectual)  level  of  achievement  which  entitles  its 
holder  to  the  label  of  "professional*'  administrator. 

We  emphasize  that  the  data  discussed  below  do  not  include  persons 
who  are  likely  to  hold  a  higher  degree  than  the  master's  (such  as  a 
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doctorate),  although  many  of  our  respondents  may  have  administrative 
staff  members  who  possess  the  doctorate  as  well.    We  asked  respondents 
to  eliminate  presidents  on  this  question,  as  we  are  interested  in  those 
persons  for  whom  a  doctorate  is  not  a  prerequisite  for  obtaining  a 
supervisory  or  managerial  administrative  position. 

In  both  1965  and  1970,  approximately  38%  of  all  schools  in  our 
study  employed  between  26%  and  50%  administrators  holding  master's  de- 
grees.   During  both  years,  the  largest  group  of  these  schools  were  sec- 
tarian colleges.    Among  the  smaller  number  of  schools  who  employed  over 
50%  of  administrators  holding  a  master's  degree,  most  institutions  were 
public  schools  in  both  1965  and  1970.    During  both  years,  the  majority 
of  institutions  having  between  26%  and  50%  administrators  holding  master's 
degrees  in  their  employ  were  four-year  colleges,  while  those  institutions 
with  a  majority  of  master's  degree  holders  on  their  administrative  staffs 
were  two-year  colleges. 

It  comes,  therefore,  as  no  surprise  to  find  that  the  majority  of 
institutions  having  between  26%  and  50%  master's  degree  holders  on  their 
administrative  staffs  are  those  stressing  liberal  arts  and  general  cur- 
ricula, while  those  in  which  most  administrators  hold  master's  degrees 
are  colleges  specializing  in  terminal  occupational  programs  below  the 
bachelor's  level,    in  short,  public  two-year  institutions  in  our  study 
were  more  likely  to  employ  administrators  with  master's  degrees  than 
sectarian  four-year  institutions  in  both  1965  and  -970. 
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If  we  regard  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  master's  degree 
holders  on  the  administrative  staffs  of  black  colleges  as  indicative  of 
an  increase  in  administrative  sophistication,  we  find  there  has  been 
a  significant  improvement  between  1965  and  1970,    During  the  former  year, 
66%  of  the  black  institutions  in  our  stydy  had  over  25%  master's  degree 
holders  on  their  administrative  staffs;  five  years  later,  the  proportion 
had  risen  to  83%, 

D.    NUMBER  OF  FACULTY  HOLDING  PART-TIME  ADMINISTRATIVE  POSITIONS, 
1965/66  AND  1970/71 

We  were  interested  in  finding  out  how  many  faculty  members  held 
"bona  fide"  part-time  administrative  positions,  i.e.,  how  many  faculty 
held  positions  budgeted  to  both  administrative  and  faculty  salaries. 
While  some  faculty  members  (such  as  department  and/or  division  chairmen) 
have  administrative  duties  and  are  often  compensated  for  their  adminis- 
trative duties  with  reduced  teaching  loads,  these  faculty  are  usually 
regarded  (and  most  often  regard  themselves)  as  faculty  rather  than 
administrators.    Bona  fide  faculty  members  with  part-time  administrative 
positions  may  share  a  part-time  teaching  appointment  with  a  part-time 
deanship  or  a  part-time  directorship.    Institutions  with  a  number  of 
such  split  appointments  have  small  and  undifferentiated  administrative 
staffs,  are  relatively  small  themselves,  and  are  less  "complex"  than  the 
larger  institutions. 

Over  one-third  of  all  reporting  institutions  reported  they  had  no 
part-time  administrators  who  simultaneously  held  a  part-time  faculty 
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position  ds  well  in  both  1965  and  1970.    Another  one-third  reported 
they  employed  four  or  fewer  persons  with  split  administrative/faculty 
appointments  during  both  years.    Only  a  very  small  minority  of  schools 
reported  employing  five  or  more  such  persons  in  1965  and  1970.  For 
"developing  institutions"  as  ?  group,  the  part-time  administrator  is 
thus  a  rather  marginal  figure. 

Among  schools  with  between  one  and  six  part-time  administrators, 
the  largest  groups  tended  to  be  sectarian  institutions  in  both  1965 
and  1970.    Schools  with  seven  or  more  such  part-time  administrators 
tended  to  be  public  institutions  during  both  time  periods.    In  terms 
of  highest  degree  offered,  schools  employing  part-time  administrators 
during  both  years  tended  to  be  four-year  institutions  offering  pri- 
marily liberal  arts  and  general  curricula. 

In  schools  with  predominantly  black  enrollments,  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  slight  decline  in  the  number  of  part-time  administrators. 
In  1965,  37%  of  the  48  institutions  in  our  study  reportedly  employed 
two  or  fewer  part-time  administrators,  while  the  proportion  of  these 
institutions  employing  two  or  fewer  part-time  administrators  rose  to 
5U,  in  1970.    It  would  seem,  however,  that  despite  their  lessened 
reliance  on  such  administrators,  the  black  institutions  in  our  study 
are  still  somewhat  more  reliant  on  faculty/administrators  than  are 
"developing  institutions"  as  a  whole. 


CHAPTER  7 
CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TRUSTEES 


In  most  institutions  of  higher  education,  trustees  as  a  group  are 
virtually  invisible  to  the  larger  campus  community;  and  yet,  despite  their 
lack  of  visibility  and  their  very  small  size  compared  to  students  and 
faculty,  they  often  have  more  power  than  any  of  the  other  groups  in 
influencing  decisions  affecting  an  institution.    Studies  of  trustee 
backgrounds  have  been  relatively  rare,  compared  to  the  number  of  studies 
focusing  on  students,  faculty,  and  administrators.    We  wanted  to  know  the 
extent  to  which  these  governing  boards  actually  exercise  their  authority. 
Also,  trustee  background  data,  we  thought,  might  help  explain  the  character 
of  an  institution. 

More  particularly,  we  wanted  to  know  whether  the  proportion  of  various 
groups  (blacks  and  women )  on  governing  boards  had  increased  in  "developing 
institutions/*  and  whether  their  trustees  were  in  fact  active  in  college 
governance.  (We  did  not  have  the  time  or  the  opportunity  to  observe  the 
workings  of  governing  boards  in  our  case  studies;  however,  we  decided  to 
use  proxy  measures  that  can  at  least  yield  information  on  whether  or  not 
trustees  are  potentially  able  to  be  active  in  governing  their  institution. 


We  fftU         Mine  nnd  cllsl.iincf*  mlqht  bp  two  vnrlahlfs  thnt  woulil  provide^ 
soiMO  indkot'^on  of  potential  activity,  although  they  are  not  direct  measures. 
The  proxy  measures  we  used  were  annual  number  of  board  meetings  and  the 
proportion  of  trustees  living  within  100  miles  of  the  institution.)  We 

will  use  these  proxy  measures  with  caution, 

A.    PROPORTION  OF  BLACK  TRUSTEES,  1965/66  AND  1970/71 

There  are  certain  types  of  governing  boards  on  which  black  trustees 
are  still  not  common,  such  as  the  boards  of  various  types  of  sectarian 
colleges.    On  the  other  hand,  the  more  "open"  types  of  institutions 
(such  as  non-sectarian  private  colleges  and  public  colleges)  with  pre- 
viously all-white  governing  board?  are  now  more  likely  to  have  at  least 
some  black  members. 

In  both  1965  and  1970,  the  vast  majority  of  "developing  institutions" 
had  no  blacks,  or  virtually  none,  on  their  governing  boards.  However, 
while  the  number  of  Institutions  reporting  between  11%  and  50%  amounted 
to  only  7%  of  the  1965  total,  their  number  rose  from  20  to  34  withifi 
five  years: 

TABLE  16 

PERCENT  OF  BLACK  TRUSTEES,  1965/66  AND  1970/71 


0-6% 

6-10% 

11-25% 

26-50% 

51-75% 

76-100% 

1965/66 

247 

5 

15 

5 

6 

1970/71 

233 

12 

16 

18 

8 

4 

TABLE  16  (continued) 
PERCENT  OF  BLACK  TRUSTEES,  BLACK  COLLEGES,  1965/66  AND  1970/71 

0-6%  6-20%  21-25%  26-50%  53-75%  76-100% 

1965/66  7  1  2  14  5  6 

1970/71  7  1  1  17  8  3 


During  both  years,  the  largest  proportion  of  institutions  with 
sizeable  minorities  of  blacks  on  their  boards  were  public  colleges 
and  institutions  offering  two-  and  four-year  curricula.    In  both  years, 
the  largest  proportions  of  boards  with  between  6%  and  25%  black  members 
were  found  among  schools  offering  primarily  terminal  occupational 
programs  below  the  bachelor's  level,  while  the  largest  proportion  of 
boards  with  between  26%  and  SQ%  of  black  board  members  was  found 
among  colleges  stressing  liberal  arts  and  general  curricula. 

While  the  old  "missionary"  colleges  for  blacks  started  by  white 
religious  denominations  were  originally  governed  by  white  boards,*  the 
proportion  of  blacks  on  the  boards  of  these  institutions  has  increased 
dramatically  within  the  last  decade.    The  case  of  the  predominantly 
black  state  colleges  has  been  different,  but  changes  have  also  taken 
place  in  the  composition  of  their  governing  boards. 

The  case  of  the  black  "developing  institutions"  does  not  reflect 
the  trend  toward  a  greater  liberalization,  i.e.,  toward  greater  black 
participation  in  the  governance  of  predominantly  black  institutions. 
O        Out  of  our  group  of  48  black  "developing  institutions,"  M%  had  a 


proportion  of  10%  or  fewer  blacks  on  their  boards  in  both  1965  and  1970. 
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Within  that  five-year  perio^i,  the  mimher  of  black  institutions  vlth 
between  11%  and  50^  blacks  on  their  boards  rose  very  slightly  from 
16  to  18  institutions.    The  proportion  of  black  colleO'K  with  a 
majority  of  blacks  on  their  boards  remained  at  23%. 

The  data  do  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  increase  in  black 
participation  in  college  governance  has  taken  place  outside  of  the 
traditionally  black  institutions. 


B.    PROPORTION  OF  FEMALE  TRUSTEES,  1955/66  AND  1970/71 

While  not  demographically  a  minority,  women  have  been  and  still 

are  a  minority  in  their  rate  of  participation  in  many  public  activities. 

Including  college  governance. 

In  both  1965  and  1970,  approximately  48%  of  all  colleges  in  our 

study  had  boards  on  which  women  constituted  10%  or  less  of  the  membership. 


TABLE  17 

PROPORTION  OF  FEMALE  TRUSTEES,  1965  -  1970,  ALL  TITLE  III  SCHOOLS 

0-5%         6-10%         11-25%  26-50%  51-/5%         76-100%  Bla 

1965/66      124          36            74  17  4              29  47 

1970/71       106           50            85  29  14                5  42 

BLACK  INSTITUTIONS 

1965/66        19           6             8  1  0                0  14 

1970/71        17            8              9  2  0                0  12 
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In  1965,  27%  of  all  "developing  institutions"  had  boards  on  which  women 
constituted  sizeable  minorities  between  11%  and  50%;  five  years  later 
the  proportion  of  schools  with  this  characteristic  had  risen  slightly 
to  34%.    There  was  an  actual  decrease  in  the  number  of  "developing 
institutions"  with  predominantly  female  governing  boards  from  about 
10%  of  the  total  in  1965  to  about  6%  in  1970.    During  both  years,  a 
large  majority  of  schools  with  predominantly  female  governing  boards 
were  sectarian  colleges  (presumably  colleges  run  by  Catholic  orders). 
The  majority  of  schools  with  a  proportion  of  female  trustees  ranging 
from  11%  to  25%  were  public  institutions  in  both  1965  and  1970. 

Schools  with  a  proportion  of  female  trustees  between  11%  and  25% 
tended  to  be  about  evenly  split  among  colleges  focusing  on  terminal 
occupational  programs  below  the  bachelor's  level  and  colleges  offering 
primarily  liberal  arts  and  general  curricula  in  both  1965  and  1970. 

Institutions  with  11  to  25%  of  female  trustees  tended  to  be 
primarily  located  in  the  Southeast  in  1965  and  1970,  while  schools  with 
predominantly  female  boards  tended  to  be  located  in  the  Plains  for  both 
time  periods. 

Wo^nan's  place  is  definitely  not  on  the  governing  board  of  a  black 
"developing  institutions."    In  both  1965  and  1970,  over  half  of  the  48 
black  institutions  in  our  study  had  10%  or  fewer  women  members  on  their 
governing  boards.    The  proportion  of  schools  with  sizeable  participation 
of  women  (between  11%  and  50%)  rose  only  slightly  from  18%  to  23%,  and 
in  neither  year  was  there  a  single  black  institution  in  which  women 
constituted  a  majority  on  the  governing  board. 
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C.    ANNUAL  NUMBER  OF  GOVERNING  BOARD  MEETINGS,  1965/66  AND  1970/71 

How  effectively  can  a  board  govern  an  institution  if  it  meets 
infrequently?   On  the  surface,  the  answer  might  be  "not  at  all  effectively. 
Nevertheless,  a  board  may  operate  under  a  very  effective  committee  system 
which  makes  frequent  meetings  of  the  whole  board  unnecessary.    Vie  believe, 
however,  that  while  a  board  which  meets  only  infrequently  may  or  may  not 
govern  effectively,  boards  that  meet  often  are  probably  more  than 
marginally  involved  in  governing  their  institutions.    (See  Table  18.) 

In  both  1965  and  1970,  the  single  largest  group  of  institutions 
had  semi-annual  or  quarterly  board  meetings  (44%  of  the  whole  sample). 
The  nex"*  largest  group  of  institutions  (about  17%)  had  boards  which  met 
every  month  during  both  time  periods.    During  both  years »  the  majority 
of  schools  reporting  semi-annual  or  quarterly  board  meetings  were  sect- 
arian institutions,  while  the  majority  of  schools  reporting  monthly 
board  meetings  were  public  institutions. 

Among  the  institutions  reporting  semi-annual  or  quarterly  meetings, 
the  majority  were  four-year  institutions  and  colleges  offering  primarily 
liberal  arts  and  general  programs.    The  majority  of  institutions  report- 
ing monthly  board  meetings  in  both  1965  and  1970  were  two-year  colleges 
and  schools  focusing  primarily  on  terminal  occupational  programs  below 
the  bachelor's  level. 

Black  institutions  showed  the  same  pattern  as  the  sample  of 
"developing  institutions"  in  general.    In  both  1965  and  1970,  over  half 
of  the  48  black  institutions  held  semi-annual  or  quarterly  board  meet- 
ings»  while  the  next  largest  number  of  schools  (14%)  held  monthly  boord 
meetings. 
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TABLE  18 

NUMBER  OF  BOARD  MEETINGS  YEARLY  -  ALL  RESPONDING  INSTITUTIONS 


1965/66 
1970/71 

1965/66 
1970/71 


0-1 

8 
1 

0 
0 


2-4 

148 
147 

28 
26 


8-10 


23  23 
40  28 
BLACK  COLLEGES 
2  1 
4  1 


11-lS 

59 
56 

7 
7 


14  f 

27 
28 

0 
0 


Blank 

43 
31 

10 
10 
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D.    PROPORTION  OF  TRUSTEES  LIVING  WITHIN  100  MILES  OF  COLLEGES, 
1965/66  AND  1970/71 

Trustees  living  close  to  their  institution  are  presumably  more 
likely  to  be  able  to  participate  in  its  affairs;  also,  a  trustee  appointed 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  his  college  may  be  more  likely  to  be  better 
informed  about  his  school  than  his  colleague  who  lives  too  far  away  to 
have  a  real  "feel"  for  daily  issues  affecting  the  school.    While  an  in- 
fluential and  nationally  visible  trustee  may  be  of  more  use  to  a  small 
rural  institution  than  a  rural  board  member,  a  predominantly  non-local 
board  is  probably  not  as  likely  to  take  an  active  and  coitinuous  interest 
in  its  institution. 

In  both  1965  and  1970,  about  59%  of  all  institutions  in  the 
responding  institutions  had  boards  the  majority  of  whose  members  lived 
within  100  miles  of  the  institution.    During  both  time  periods,  boards 
with  proportions  of  local  trustees  between  11«  and  75X  were  to  be  found 
among  sectarian  colleges. 


four-year  institutions,  and  schools  offering  primarily  liber^^l  arts 
and  general  curricula.    Conversely,  boards  with  majorities  of  local 
trustees  between  76%  and  100*  were  primarily  public  institutions,  two- 
year  colleges,  and  schools  focusing  on  terminal  occupational  programs 
below  the  bachc^lor's  level. 

About  45%  of  all  black  institutions  in  the  study  reported  major- 
ities of  local  individuals  on  their  boards  for  both  1965  and  1970. 
This  same  trend  was  also  characteristic  of  non-black  Title  III  insci- 
tutlons. 

In  terms  of  number  of  meetings  and  geographical  spread,  boards  of 
trustees  of  devleoping  institutions  do  not  seem  to  be  very  different 
from  any  other  institutions. 
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CHAPTER  8 
FINANCIAL  DATA 

We  had  expected  budgetary  data  to  add  considerably  to  our  knowledge 
of  "developing  institutions."    Our  questionnaire  used  basically  the 
HEGIS  format  with  its  categories  for  gathering  financial  information; 
we  assumed  that  our  respondents  would  find  it  quite  easy  to  provide 
us  with  the  desired  data,  since  they  could  consult  their  copies  of  the 
relevant  HEGIS  questionnaire.    Unfortunately,  the  response  rate  to  our 
questions  dealing  with  budgetary  information  fell  considerably  below 
our  expectations.    Only  about  100  institutions  filled  out  the  section 
completely. 

Despite  the  disappointing  response  rate  in  general,  certain  budget 
categories  did  yield  better-than-average  response  rates  in  areas  we 
believe  to  be  vital  to  the  understanding  of  "developing  institutions." 
The  income  categories  analyzed  in  this  chapter  will  be:  (1)  income  from 
foundation  grants,  (2)  income  from  other  private  grants,  and  (3)  endow- 
ment income.    The  expenditures  categories  will  be:    (4)  expenditures  for 
libraries,  and  (5)  expenditures  for  extension  and  public  services. 

We  believe  the  income  categories  particularly  oan  help  us  understand 
some  vital  aspects  of  "developing  institutions."    As  the  competition 
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for  grants  from  non-governmental  sources  Is  quite  fierce,  Institutions 
that  are  able  to  attract  such  grants  have  been  able  to  project  an  Image 
of  success  to  their  donors--no  funding  agency,  whether  public  or  private, 
is  interested  In  hopeless  cases.    Institutions  that  attract  grants  are 
making  vigorous  fund-raising  efforts  which  do  reflect  the  aggressiveness 
of  presidential  leadership. 

To  say  that  "developing  institutions"  usually  have  to  operate  under 
severe  financial  constraints  is  stating  the  obvious;  nevertheless,  some 
schools  are  better  off  than  others.    A  number  of  colleges  in  r  respond- 
ing institutions  did  mention  endowment  income  as  one  of  their  sources 
of  income.    Having  an  endowment  is  no  mean  feat  for  a  "developing 
institution"   and  can  be  Interpreted  as  reflecting  some  success  in 
financial  management. 

We  believe  that  the  two  expenditures  varif  bles— expenditures  for 
libraries,  and  expenditures  for  extension  and  public  serv1ces--are 
useful  in  demonstrating  the  extent  to  which  institutions  are  willing 
to  improve  their  academic  programs  and  to  serve  the  surrounding  com- 
munity. 

The  next  section  will  discuss  budget  variables  (1)  to  (5)  listed 
on  the  preceding  page  in  terms  of  their  importance  as  measures  of  insti- 
tutional vitality.    This  chapter  will  limit  itself  to  a  discussion  of 
changes  which  occurred  between  1965-66  and  1970-71  in  these  budget 
variables  in  different  types  of  schools. 

A.    INCOME  FROM  FOUNDATION  GRANTS,  1965/66  AND  1970/71 
gj^^  Among  the  100  institutions  which  did  provide  us  with  complete  data 

on  foundation  grants  (about  30%  of  the  entire  study)  only  ten  had  an 
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annual  Income  from  foundation  grants  of  between  $50,000  and  $100,000 
in  1965-66.   The  number  of  colleges  with  such  grants  rose  to  16  in 
1970-71: 


TABLE  19 

ANNUAL  FOUNDATION  GRANTS  TO  DEVELOPING  INSTITUTIONS 
(IN  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS) 

$0-50       $50-100       $100-260       $250-500       $500-750       Ooer  $750 


1965/66 
1970/71 

1965/66 
1970/71 


83 
98 

5 

10 


10  4  1 

16  9  4 

BLACK  INSTITUTIONS 

6  3  0 

1  2  4 


0 
2 

0 
1 


0 
1 

0 

1 


Almost  all  institutions  with  annual  foundation  grants  between 
$50,000  and  $100,000  were  four-year  institutions,  both  in  1965-66  and 
1970-71.    The  large  majority  of  these  emphasized  liberal  arts  and 
general  programs.    Schools  with  annual  foundation  grants  between  $50,000 
and  $100,000  were  equally  likely  to  be  located  in  the  Southeast  and  in 
the  Plains  during  both  1965-66  and  1970-71. 

About  30%  of  the  black  institutions  provided  information  on  the 
amounts  of  foundation  monies  they  received,  about  the  same  percentage  as 
the  whole  respondent  group.    In  1965,  only  3  black  institutions  received 
foundation  grants  of  over  $100,000,  while  in  1970  8  institutions  were 
O  receiving  over  $100,000.    (See  Table  19.) 
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A  majority  of  Title  III  schools  which  received  foundation  grants 
between  $50,000  and  $100,000  in  both  years  had  enrollments  of  1,000  or 
fewer  students. 

More  interesting  than  what  the  institutions  reported  was  what  they 
did  not  "^eport.    From  our  case  study  data  as  well,  we  are  convinced 
that  a  number  of  "developing  ins:itutions"  received  both  Title  III 
funds  and  grants  from  private  foundations,    (See  also  Table  29,  pp.  141-142.) 

B.    INCOME  FROM  OTHER  PRIVATE  SOURCES,  1965/66  AND  1970/71 

We  did  not  provide  a  detailed  explanation  for  each  of  the  budget 
positions  for  which  we  tried  to  elicit  information;  respondents  were 
therefore  free  to  interpret  them  as  they  wished.    As  quite  a  few  insti- 
tutions did  provide  the  desired  data,  and  as  a  large  number  among  them 
reported  annual  amounts  of  ove.  $100,000,  we  ^issume  that  "other  private 
support  from  all  sources"  includes  alumni  donations  as  one  of  its  major 
components . 

TABLE  20 

OTHER  PRIVATE  INCOME 
(IN  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS) 

$0-50         $60^100         $100-250         $250-500         $500-750         Over  $750 

1965/66        80  37  58  16  1  0 

1970/71        65  29  63  41  7  3 
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Note  that  the  largest  Increase  was  among  institutions  which  received 
donations  above  $250,000~they  rose  from  17  in  1965/66  to  51  in  1970/71. 
Again »  the  majority  of  schools  reporting  donations  above  $50,000  were 
sectarian  institutions.    It  comes  as  no  surprise  that  the  majority  of 
institutions  receiving  more  than  $50,000  in  donations  per  year  were  pre- 
dominantly four-year  institutions  during  both  years  and  those  offering 
liberal  arts  and  general  programs  as  their  main  curriculum. 

During  both  1965-66  and  1970-71,  institutions  reporting  donations 
between  $50,000  and  $100,000,  as  well  as  those  reporting  donations  above 
$250,000,  tended  to  be  located  predominantly  in  the  Southeast,  while 
colleges  reporting  annual  donations  between  $100,000  and  $250,000  were 
slightly  more  likely  to  be  located  in  the  Plains. 

Among  the  24  black  institutions  which  did  provide  us  with  informa- 
tion on  the  amojnts  of  private  donations  they  received,  an  approximately 
equal  number  of  schools  had  received  donations  of  various  sizes  in  1965-66. 
Five  years  later,  however,  a  trend  toward  larger  grants  began  to  emerge— 
60%  of  the  reporting  colleges  reported  that  they  had  received  donations 
In  excess  of  $100,000.    This  was  stronger  than  in  the  population  of  all 
Title  III  Institutions. 

Regardless  of  the  amount  of  donations  received,  schools  which  did 
furnish  us  with  data  on  this  subject  were  likely  to  have  enrollments 
under  1 ,000  students  In  both  1965-66  and  1970-71. 

C.    ENDOVWENT  INCOME,  1965/66  AND  1970/71 

We  assume  that  "developing  institutions'*  which  were  skillful  enough 
O       to  build  up  endowments  would  anticipate  a  normal  net  return  for  American 
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colleges  on  these  endowments*   An  annual  return  of  between  $50»000  and 
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$100,000  represents  an  endowment  capital  of  approximately  $1,000,000— 
which  Is  very  small  compared  to  the  endowments  of  larqe  universities 
but  quite  respectable  for  a  ''developing  institution." 

A  total  of  22  institutions  reported  an  annual  endowment  inccv^". 
of  over  $100,000  in  1965-66;  their  number  had  Increased  to  34  five 
years  later.    In  other  words,  the  number  of  "developing  Institutions" 
with  endowments  worth  at  least  $1,000,000  Increased  by  approximately 
50%  between  1965-66  and  1970-71. 

TABLE  21 

END0M1ENT  INCOME,  1965  -  1970 
(IN  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS) 

$0-S0        $50-100       $100^250       $250^500       $500^750       $1^000  ^ 

1965/66         106  22  15  4  2  1 

1970/71  102  26  24  4  4  2 

During  both  years,  the  large  majority  of  these  colleges  reporting  any 
endowment  income  were  sectarian  Institutions,  colleges  offering  four-year 
programs,  and  colleges  emphasizing  liberal  arts  and  general  curricula. 
No  really  clearcut  distribution  by  region  was  apparent  for  either  1965-66 
or  1970-71. 

Four  predominantly  black  Institutions  reported  annual  endowment 
incomes  between  $50,000  and  $100,000  In  1965-66;  the  same  number  re- 
ported annual  endowment  Incomes  above  $100,000.    Four  others  reported 
higher  levels  of  Income.   This  situation  remained  unchanged  In  1970-71. 


Regardless  of  the  size  of  their  annual  endowment  incomes,  the 
majority  of  colleges  which  did  provide  information  on  this  subject 
listed  their  enrollments  as  being  below  1,000  students  in  both  1965-66 
and  1970-71. 

D.    CURRENT  FUND  EXPENDITURES  FOR  LIBRARIES,  1965/66  AND  1970/71 

Twenty-seven  of  the  institutions  which  provided  us  with  data  on 
library  expenditures  for  1965-66  (these  expenditures  do  not^  involve 
salaries)  reported  having  spent  over  $100,000  for  that  purpose  during 
that  year.    Five  years  later.  111  Institutions  reported  spending  that 
amount  on  library  expenditures: 

TABLE  22 

LIBRARY  EXPENDITURES 
(IN  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS) 

$0-50         $50-100         $100''250         $250-500  $500-750 

1965/66  196  69  25  2  0 

1970/71  77  119  81  24  6 

Most  of  the  institutions  spending  such  large  amounts  on  their  libraries 
were  public  institutions;  a  majority  of  schools  with  annual  library  ex- 
penditures between  $100,000  and  $250,000  offered  programs  beyond  the 
baccalaureate  in  1965-66.    Five  years  later,  most  of  the  institutions 
spending  between  $100,000  and  $250,000  on  their  libraries  were  ^our-year 
institutions,  while  the  majority  of  schools  spending  between  $250,000 
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and  $500,000  on  their  libraries  were  institutions  offering  programs 
beyond  the  baccalaurate  level.  The  biggest  spenders  in  terms  of  their 
expenditures  for  libraries  were  thus  "complex"  institutions  offering 
advanced  programs  during  both  1965-66  and  1970-71;  the  level  of  spend- 
ing on  libraries  in  these  institutions  increased  considerably  over  the 
five-year  period.  During  both  years,  the  majority  of  institutions  re- 
porting such  large  library  expenditures  were  located  in  the  Southeast. 

Twelve  black  institutions  reported  spending  over  $100,000  on  their 
libraries  in  1965-66;  five  years  later,  that  number  had  more  than 
doubled  to  25  institutions.    The  number  of  large  institutions  with  over 
1,000  students  which  spent  over  $100,000  on  their  libraries  in  1965-66 
was  25;  it  more  than  tripled  to  81  within  five  years.    It  does  appear 
that  libraries  of  developing  institutions  were  systematically  upgraded 
during  the  period,  although  not  from  Title  III  funds. 

E.    CURRENT  FUND  EXPENDITURES  FOR  EXTENSION  AND  PUBLIC  SERVICES, 
1965/66  AND  1970/71 

A  total  of  13  institutions  reported  spending  between  $50,000  and 
$100,000  on  extension  and  public  service  in  1965-66,  and  eight  institu- 
tions reported  spending  over  $100,000  for  that  purpose  during  that  year 
Five  years  later,  the  situation  had  changed  dramatically.    While  the 
number  of  colleges  reporting  extension  and  public  services  expenditures 
between  $50,000  and  $100,000  grew  to  20,  the  number  of  institutions  re- 
porting expenditures  over  $100,000  for  that  purpose  had  grown  to  33. 
Institutions  reporting  increased  expenditures  for  extension  and  public 
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services  were  primarily  puMic  colleges.    The  majority  of  the  few 
colleges  reporting  extension  expenditures  between  $50,000  and  $100,000 
for  1965-66  were  four-year  colleges;  five  years  later,  the  largest  group 
of  institutions  in  this  spending  category  were  two-year  institutions. 
In  both  1965-66  and  1970-71,  the  majority  of  institutions  spending  be- 
tween $50,000  and  $100,000  on  extension  and  public  services  were  colleges 
stressing  primarily  liberal  arts  and  general  curricula. 

Whereas  only  three  predominantly  black  institutions  reported 
spending  over  $100,000  on  extension  and  public  service  programs  in 
1965-56,  that  number  had  grown  to  ten  five  years  later. 

A  slight  majority  of  those  institutions  spending  between  $50,000 
and  $100,000  on  extension  and  public  services  programs  in  1965-66  were 
colleges  with  enrollments  under  1,000  students.    Five  years  later,  the 
majority  of  institutions  spending  such  amounts  on  extension  programs 
were  colleges  with  enrollments  over  1,000  students. 

A  summary  of  the  most  important  findings  on  the  financial  data  v«e 
received  reveals  that: 

(a^)   Our  respondents  were  most  reluctant  to  release  information 
on  foundation  grants  which  had  been  received  by  their 
Institutions  in  1965-66  and  1970-71. 

(b)  Between  1965-66  and  1970-71,  sectarian  institutions  as  a 
group  seem  to  have  done  particularly  well  in  increasing 
the  number  of  large  grants  they  received. 

(c)  Between  1965-66  and  1970-71,  there  was  an  important 
increase  in  the  number  of  black  institutions  which  re- 
ceived large  grants  (over  $100,000  per  year)  from  private 
foundations. 
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(d)  While  well -endowed  institutions  (with  endowments  valued 
over  $1,000,000)  are  probably  still  a  small  minority  among 
our  group  of  "developing  institjtions,'*  their  number  did 
rise  significantly  between  1965-66  and  1970-71. 

(e)  The  number  of  institutions  reporting  annual  library  expendi- 
tures (excluding  salaries)  in  excess  of  $100,000  grew 
dramatically  between  1965-66  and  1970-71,  probably  due  to 
large  amounts  of  federal  and  private  funds  earmarked  for  that 
purpose  during  that  period. 

(f)  Colleges  with  post-baccalaureate  programs  are  probably 

the  group  showing  the  single  most  marked  Increase  in  library 

expenditures  during  the  five-year  period. 
(£)    Black  institutions  show  a  major  Increase  for  library 

expenditures  between  1965-66  and  1970-71. 
(h^)    There  were  many  more  large-size  (over  $100,000  per  year) 

extension  and  public  services  programs  in  1970-71  than  in 

1965-66,  especially  among  black  institutions. 
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CHAPTER  9 

SUMMARY  OF  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TITLE  III  INSTITUTIONS 


In  terms  of  control,  the  institutions  in  our  questionnaire  survey 
are  not  spectacularly  different  from  the  nation  as  a  whole— about  half 
are  public,  the  other  half  private,  many  of  the  public  institutions 
are  two-year  with  specialization  in  technical  vocational  programs,  while 
the  private  institutions  are  heavily  in  liberal  arts.    Of  the  48  black 
institutions  in  our  study,  about  half  are  also  public.    However,  the 
black  institutions  have  a  heavier  concentration  in  liberal  arts. 

By  size.  Title  III  institutions  have  crossed  over  the  "1,000 
student  gap"  between  1965  and  1970.    The  smaller  schools  tend  to  be  in 
technical-vocational  areas,  the  larger  ones  in  four-year  and  graduate 
liberal  arts.    During  our  time  period,  the  black  institutions  moved  past 
the  1,000  student  mark  much  faster  than  did  the  rest  of  our  institutions. 

There  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  low-income  students 
in  developing  institutions  from  1965  to  1970,  either  because  of  a 
change  in  institutions  selected  for  Title  III  grants  or  an  increase  in 
low-income  students  from  the  same  institutions.    A  shift  in  institutions 
wi  h  heavy  enrollments  from  low-income  students  has  occurred,  from 
the  Southeast  to  the  Plains.    The  black  institutions,  always  heavy  in 


enrollments  of  low-income  students,  have  slightly  increased  their 
proportion  of  low- income  students. 

Title  III  programs  have  been  given  overwhelmingly  to  institutions 
with  large  numbers  of  black  students;  other  minorities  have  not  been 
very  well  represented  in  Title  III  schools.    31ack  student  enrollment 
levels  are  now  higher  in  two-year  and  in  public  institutions,  while 
sectarian  colleges  have  not  shown  mucl-  increase  in  numbers  of  black 
students  enrolled.    With  the  exception  of  the  two-year  colleges, 
"developing  institutions"  enroll  sizeatle  numbers  of  out-of-state 
students.    Four-year  colleges  (including  most  of  our  black  institutions) 
are  heavily  residential,  while  two-year  programs  are  commuter,  as  in  the 
rest  of  American  higher  education.    More  students  are  being  graduated 
from  Title  III  institutions,  again  follo^^ing  a  trend  nationally. 

Most  white  Title  III  institutions  have  had  very  few  black  faculty 
members,  although  a  few  have  shown  increases.    Black  institutions  tend 
to  have  diversified  somewhat,  and  have  added  some  whites  to  the  previously 
all -black  faculties.    Overall,  blacks  have  never  been  more  than  a  very 
small  percentage  of  most  non-black  "developing  institutions."  More 
faculty  members  at  "developing  institutions"  now  have  their  doctorate, 
particularly  at  black  institutions.    Title  ill  institutions  seem  to  have 
shown  a  marked  increase  in  younger  faculty  at  the  lower  ranks,  which 
should  increase  their  flexibility.    Faculty  members  tended  to  be  con- 
centrated in  the  humanities  area.    With  the  exception  of  two-year  institutions. 


most  institutions  increased  their  proportion  of  teachers  In  the  humanities 
from  1965  to  1970. 

As  with  all  of  higher  education,  the  number  of  administrators  in 
Title  III  institutions  i%  growing,  especially  in  four-year  institutions 
and  in  the  bnck  colleges.    This  means  increased  specialization  of 
administrative  functions  also.    With  the  exception  of  Catholic  women's 
colleges.  Title  III  institutions  have  few  female  administrators.  The 
number  of  administrators  with  advanced  degrees  has  also  increased, 
particularly  in  the  black  colleges.    Relatively  few  Title  III  institu- 
tions employed  large  numbers  of  part-time  administrators  who  also  taught. 
Black  institutions  still  make  slightly  greater  use  of  such  part-time 
administrators  than  do  the  rest  of  the  sample. 

Trustees  in  "developing  institutions"  are  overwhelmingly  white 
and  male.    There  has  been  a  slight  trend  to  increase  representation, 
but  it  is  not  shared  by  the  black  colleges.    There  tend  to  be  only  slightly 
more  black  trustees  and  even  fewer  women  trustees  in  black  institutions. 
However,  in  terms  of  national  norms,  the  representation  of  women  and 
minorities  may  be  somewhat  better  in  Title  III  institutions  than  the  rest. 
Most  of  our  boards  met  either  quarterly  or  semi-annually,  with  a  smaller 
minority  meeting  monthly,  mainly  public  institutions  at  the  two-year 
level.    About  60%  of  our  boards  were  primarily  made  up  of  individuals 
living  within  100  miles  of  the  institution. 

We  encountered  some  reluctance  to  release  financial  data,  particu- 
larly on  income  generated  from  foundation  grants.    However,  it  was  clear 


t:*at  sectarian  and  black  colleges  have  both  shown  sizeable  increases 
in  grants  of  over  $100,000  a  year  from  private  foundations.    We  also 
found  an  increased  number  of  "developing  institutions"  with  endowments 
of  over  $1,000,000.    There  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  Title 
III  Institutions  with  annual  library  expenditures  over  $100,000  a  year. 
Black  institutions  showed  strong  gains  in  library  expenditures  during 
our  period,  1965-66  to  1970-71.    We  also  noted  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  extension  and  public  services  programs  of  over  $100,000  a  year. 
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SOME  INDICATORS  OF  INSTITUTIONAL  VITALITY 


ERIC 


INTRODUCTION 


While  the  other  parts  of  this  report  deal  with  the  development  of 
"developing  institutions"  during  the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies, 
this  part  attempts  *:o  re-examine  some  of  the  data  for  future  use  through 
the  development  of  indicators  of  institutional  vitality  which  may  help 
in  the  selection  of  institutions  for  the  expanded  Title  III  program. 

The  selection  criteria  used  by  the  Division  of  College  Support  in 
choosing  Title  III  institutions  seem  to  have  been  based  on  a  few 
objective  criteria  and  much  subjecti'-e  judgement.    The  objective  criteria, 
such  as  data  from  enrollment  figures  on  students  from  ethnic  minorities 
and  from  economically  disadvantaged  backgrounds,  tended  to  supplement 
the  basic  requirements  for  eligibility  outlined  in  the  original  Title 
III/1965  HEA  legislation.    The  two  together  established  the  lowest 
cutting  level  for  colleges  applying  for  Title  III  funds. 

The  plan  for  an  expanded  Title  III  program  with  its  emphasis  on 
the  development  of  special  pre-professional  programs  will  require  dif- 
ferent selection  criteria  since  it  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
original  general  institutional  support  approach  of  Title  III  has  been 
effective  in  bringing  at  least  a  number  of  "developing  institutions" 


closer  to  the  "mainstream"  of  American  higher  education.    Major  weak- 
nesses in  the  academic  program,  as  well  as  in  the  administrative  struc- 
ture and  in  student  services,  are  supposed  to  have  been  corrected. 
Thus,  while  the  expanded  Title  III  program  does  not  assume  that  insti- 
tutions which  have  been  improved  in  this  way  have  become  fully  "developed," 
it  nevertheless  assumes  that  their  development  potential  is  greater.  The 
crucial  question  remaining  for  the  agency  is  to  decide  where  an  institu- 
tion is  located  on  the  continuum  ranging  from  "undeveloped"  to  "developed." 
The  indicators  for  locating  with  reasonable  certainty  an  institution  on 
this  continuum  remain  uncertain. 

This  time  limitation  did  not  allow  us  to  develop  indicators  of 
institutional  vitality  in  a  systematic  way  by  testing  their  validity 
and  reliability  empirically.    Rather,  we  decided  to  use  the  few  months 
to  develop  indicators  that  seemed  to  be  conceptually  valid  and  reliable. 
To  develop  these  indicators,  we  re- interpreted  data  presented  in  other 
parts  of  this  report  which  had  been  gathered  with  two  of  our  three 
instruments,  the  questionnaire  and  the  checklist  for  interviewers. 
Furthermore,  we  used  our  personal  observations  on  the  campuses  of 
"developing  institutions"  as  well  as  some  of  the  existing  literature 
on  the  subjects  of  developmer.t  3nd  institutional  vitality. 

We  do  not  pretend  that  our  indicators  will  be  applicable  to  all 
institutions  being  considered  for  extended  Title  III  support.  Though 
we  have  gained  an  amount  of  insight  into  "developing  institutions"  and 
their  problems,  our  experience  with  them  has  been  basically  second-hand, 
and  because  of  this,  we  may  have  overlooked  some  important  Indicators 


or  presented  some  which  may  prove  to  be  of  little  use  when  applied  to 
actual  institutions. 

We  would  also  stress  that  this  part  of  the  report  is  not  intended 
to  ver^'fy  propositions  advanced  by  the  authors  and  by  others;  in  this 
sense,  it  is  not  a  scholarly  paper.    Rather,  v/e  see  it  as  a  practical 
guide  for  persons  who  have  to  make  selection  decisions,  whether  they  are 
examining  a  funding  proposal  in  Washington  or  trying  to  assess  an 
institution's  vitality  on  the  spot  during  a  site  visit. 


CHAPTER  10 
A  THEORETICAL  OUTLINE 


There  are  two  dimensions  in  which  we  are  particularly  interested-- 
(1)  stages  of  development  and  (2)  institutional  vitality.    In  our 
attempt  to  define  the  point  at  which  an  institution  should  have  become 
"developed"  enough  to  benefit  from  special  Title  III  funds  for  pre- 
professional  programs,  it  was  natural  thcjt      W.  Rostow's  economic 
growth  stages  model  should  be  chosen  as  a  framework  on  which  to  base 
our  concept  of  stages  of  institutional  development.    The  use  of  the 
social-psychological  concepts  of  institutional  vitality  for  aggregate 
bodies—such  as  col leg(^s-- seemed  to  be  the  most  adequate  approach  to 
guide  us  in  defining  individual  indicators.    We  are  also  indebted  to 
JB  Lon  Hefferlin's  The  Dynamics  of  Academic  Reform, 

A-    THE  STAGES  OF  INSTITUTIONAL  GROWTH 

In  his  classic  work.  The  Stages  of  Economic  Growth^  W.  W.  Rostow 
developed  a  growth  model  applicable  to  large  social  systems  (such  as 
nation-states),  using  both  economic  and  social  indicators.  Rostow 
perceives  five  distinct  stages  (or  phases)  of  economic  growth:    (1)  the 
traditional  dooiety^^  predominantly  based  on  agriculture  and  in  which 
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family  and  clan  connections  play  a  large  role  In  social  organlzaLlon; 
(2)  the  ptu^-cofuiiUonB  for  uikc-off,  the  period  In  which  the  rational 
basis  for  later  economic  expansion  Is  laid  and  in  which  the  nation- 
state  first  emerges;  (3^  thi  take-off^  where  technological  Innovations 
and  changes  In  the  social  structure  lay  the  groundwork  for  Industrializa- 
tion; (4)  the  drive  to  maturity,  during  which  the  process  of  Industrialization 
Is  completed  and  In  which  "an  economy  demonstrates  the  capacity  to  move 
beyond  the  original  Industries  which  powered  Its  take-off";  and  (5)  the 
age  i^j'  h(<jh  macts^aonsimption,  a  term  which  Is  close  In  meaning  to  what 
otiufrs  h^ivo  lahollpd  "post- industrial  society". 

Rost.nw's  iiioiIpI  oI  ctonotiilc  development  has  become  both  controversial 
and  widely  quoted  largely  because  of  his  addition  of  stages  2  and  3-- 
the  pre-conditions  for  take-off,  and  the  take-off  Itself  the  ay  lamlcs  of 
which  constituted  an  addition  to  common  economic  and  social  th^cy.  It 
Is  this  aspect  of  the  model  which  also  most  interests  us  and  from  which 
we  have  borrowed  for  our  own  model  of  the  stages  of  development  of 
developing  Institutions.  * 

While  colleges  are  by  no  means  self-contained  societies,  they  are 
nevertheless  fairly  complex  angregates  of  Individuals  with  widely  differing 
characteristics.    Jf  theories  of  complex  organizations  have  so  far  failed 
to  explain  the  functioning  of  colleges  and  universities  it  may  be  due  to 
the  complexity  of  these  InstitutioiiS.    Colleges  and  universities  that 
have  reached  a  certain  size  are  quite  possibly  examined  more  profitably 
In  tems  of  small  societies  than  in  terrs  of  large  complex  organizations. 
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In  "developing  Institutions"  the  equivalents  for  the  first  four  stages 
of  Rostow's  model  are  as  follows: 


K  Traditional  society.  Institutions  which  may  or  may 

not  have  received  some  small 
amount  of  Title  III  funds  for 
general  institutional  support. 
(In  other  words,  institutions 
on  which  this  type  of  Title  III 
^  funding  hasn't  had  a  noticeable 

Impact. ) 


["r^e'conditions  for  After  a  Sustained  period  of 

take-off.  Title  III  funding  for  general 

institutional  support,  the 
college  is  at  least  potentially 
ready  for  special  Title  III 
suport,  since  its  major  areas 
of  deficiency  have  been  improved. 


3-  Take-off.  The  institution  is  not  only 

potentially  but  actually  ready 
to  receive  and  benefit  from 
special  Title  III  funds.  The 
school  exhibits  certain  character- 
istics (e.g.,  initiative  in 
starting  a  pre-professional  program 
on  its  own)  which  make  it  a  real 
candidate  for  spec'  1  Title  III 
funding. 


4.  ifviAU'      nniinriLff.  The  Instltulon  has  been  given  a 

special  Title  III  grant  and  is 
well  on  its  way  to  having  established 
viable  pre-professional  programs. 
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stage  (4)  is  really  beyond  our  scope,  since  we  are  solely  concerned 
with  those  stages  preceding  the  actual  granting  of  special  Title  III 
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funds.    We  mention  this  stage  only  to  show  what  the  analogy  between  a 
society  and  a  "developing  institution"  might  be  while  it  completes 
industrialization  or  implements  a  Title  Ill-financed  pre-professional 
program. 

An  institution  which  has  reached  the  pre-condition  for  take-off 
stage--that  is,  which  has  received  a  full  cycle  of  Title  III  funding 
for  general  institutional  support,  is  potentially  ready  to  receive 
Title  III  funds  for  special  program  purposes.    However,  an  institution 
which  received  a  full  cycle  of  general  institutional  support  funds 
under  Title  III  fulfills  only  the  necessary  condition  for  being  given 
special  grants--an  equivalent  sum  of  money  for  similar  programs  may 
have  brought  one  institution  to  the  point  where  its  chances  for  setting 
up  a  special  program  are  very  high,  while  another  college  may  be 
virtually  unchanged  after  having  received  general  support  funds. 

As  In  Hustow's  theory,  there  Is  n  fine  llnp  between  pre-conditions 
for  take-otf  and  take-off  itself  (the  two  have  very  ofcen  been  lumped 
together)  in  "developing  institutions";  there  is  a  fine  line  between 
colleges  which  have  the  potential  for  successful  use  of  special  Title 
III  funds  and  colleges  which  a^^e  actually  low-risk  choices  because 
they  have  demonstrated  in  some  way  that  they  are  good  choices.  Our 
subsequent  discussion  will  center  on  how  to  distinguish  between  institu- 
tions which  fulfill  only  the  necessary  conditions,  and  those  which 
fulfill  both  the  necessary  and  sufficient  conditions  for  implementing 
successful  pre-professional  programs. 
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B.    THE  CONCEPT  OF  INSTITUTIONAL  VITALITY 

Now  that  we  have  defined  the  stages  at  which  an  institution  may 
be  considered  eligible  for  special  Title  III  funds,  we  can  focus  on 
defining  indicators  of  institutional  vitality  which  will  determine 
whether  or  not  a  ''developing  Institution"  has  reached  the  stage  of 
either  potential  or  actual  readiness  for  special  program  funding. 

In  Dynamics  of  Aaademia  Reform  JB  Lon  Hefferlin  has  dealt 
extensively  with  the  concept  of  institutional  vitality.    He  states 
that  while  the  goals  of  all  institutions  of  higher  education  are 
basically  conservative,  colleges  and  universities  need  to  have  mechanisms 
that  help  them  absorb  change  (p.  4).    However,  academic  institutions 
are  deliberately  structured  to  resist  sudden  change  (p.  16). 

Based  on  the  analysis  of  extensive  questionnaire  data  collected 
in  a  large  number  of  "developed"  institutions,  Hefferlin  focused  primarily 
on  the  agents  of  change  and  the  academic  areas  in  which  they  could  effect 
or  force  change.    Not  surprisingly,  Hefferlin  found  that  there  is  a 
hierarchy  of  agents  of  change  in  terms  of  the  scope  of  change  they  can 
initiate  themselves  or  help  initiate.    Proceeding  from  the  group  with 
least  influence  to  the  group  with  most  influence,  Hefferlin  lists  the 
agents  of  change  as: 

1.  The  scope  of  niudcnto'  Influence  in  the  academic  area  is 
limited  to  forcing  the  institution  to  add  new  courses  to 
the  curriculum. 

2.  The  scope  of  faouLiy  influence  extends  to  setting  up  new 
programs  of  study. 
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3.  The  scope  of  administrative  Influence  extends  to  adding 
new  units  (departments,  divisions,  schools). 

4.  Only  the  board  of  trustees  can  make  decisions  which  may 
alter  the  entire  status  of  the  institution.    (P.  79) 

Hefferlin  points  out  that  the  most  dynamic  institutions  are  those 
in  which  the  four  groups  actually  use  their  potential  influence  to  effect 
changes  in  those  areas  where  they  can  press  for  change.    Since  changes 
have  to  be  initiated  by  some  individual  or  some  group,  identifying  the 
"advocate"  becomes  a  vital  task  (p.  141). 

Hefferlin  found  his  "advocates"  among  all  groups  on  campus,  and 
he  found  that  the  most  dynamic  institutions  were  those  in  which  the 
"advocates"  had  made  the  existence  of  one  or  more  of  the  following  con- 
ditions possible: 

"1.    There  existed  a  market  for  ideas  on  campus. 

2.  There  existed  new  models  needed  for  emulation. 

3.  New  ideas  did  circulate  widely. 

4.  There  were  'marginal'  (and  non-conformist)  individuals 
on  campus  who  were  likely  to  act  as  'advocates.' 

5.  There  were  enough  new  individuals  rn  campus  to  make 
major  changes  possible. 

6.  The  institution  was  able  to  retain  the  'right'  people. 

7.  Initiative  was  decentralized. 

8.  A  patriarchal  system  of  decision-making  had  been  avoided. 

9.  A  collegial  consensus  system  of  decision-making  had 
been  avoided. 
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10.    The  college  had  instituted  an  'avuncular'  system  of 

decision-making."    (Pp.  154-181) 
We  accept  Hefferlin's  basic  assumptions  about  the  scope  of  authority 
of  the  different  groups  on  campus,  and  we  believe  that  locating  "advocates 
is  an  important  task  in  evaluating  the  viability  of  an  institution  for 
special  Title  III  funding.    We  think,  however,  that  few  of  Hefferlin's 
ten  conditions  characterizing  dynamic  institutions  will  be  found  on 
the  campuses  of  "developing  institutions."    Based  on  our  case  studies, 
we  are  convinced  that  "developing  institutions"  have  a  different  and 
more  patriarchal  style  of  presidential  leadership  than  the  more  "developed 
institutions,  which  have  more  elaborate  internal  structures  (and  better 
developed  checks  and  balances).    While  a  very  assertive  and  authoritarian 
style  of  leadership  may  not  lead  to  changes  if  the  president  wants  to 
maintain  the  status  quo,  such  a  style  may  be  a  definite  asset  if  the 
president  is  willing  to  change  his  institution. 

Although  Hefferlin's  work  did  not  provide  us  with  either  useful 
dimensions  or  useful  indicators  to  assess  an  institution's  "vitality," 
it  did  help  us  focus  on  the  general  concept  of  vitality  as  such.  More 
important  than  Hefferlin's  work  in  helping  us  think  about  operational 
indicators  of  institutional  vitality  has  been  Richard  £•  Peterson's 
Institutional  Functioning  Inventory  (both  the  instrument  itself  as  well 
as  the  dccompanying  technical  literature).    The  IF  I  will  be  discussed 
in  more  detai]  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  11 

USE  AND  INTERPRETATION  OF  v^UESTIONNAIRE  DATA  {IFI  ITEMS) 

While  our  main  concern   c»^ing  the  process  of  questionnaire  construc- 
tion was  with  gathering  <  nsts-type  data  on  "developing  institutions," 
we  were  already  interested  ici  how  to  measure  instit^jrional  vitality. 
Our  close  cooperation  with  the  Educational  Testing  Service  office  in 
Berkeley  led  us  to  consider  modifying  some  of  the  InatituHofuil  FwioHoning 
Imyentony  items  developed  by  Richard  E.  Peterson  and  his  associates. 

The  IFI  is  an  instrument  with  pre-coded  multiple-choice  attitude 
questions  on  various  aspects  of  a  college  or  university.    The  instrument 
can  be  c/^pleted  by  respondents  from  all  groups  on  campus;  it  assumes 
that  different  groups  will  perceive  different  aspects  of  the  institution 
in  different  ways.    The  instrument  consists  of  132  items  and  yields 
scores  on  11  dimensions  or  scales,  each  comprised  of  12  items.  Each 
dimension  is  a  composite  index  of  one  major  aspect  of  institutional 
V  itality. 

Of  the  eleven  scales,  we  were  particularly  interested  in  the 
fol  lowing  four: 

1.    Human  Diversity.    The  degree  to  which  the  faculty  and 

student  body  are  heterogeneous  in  their  backgrounds  and 

present  attitudes  (2  items). 
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2.  Concern  for  Improvement  of  Society.    The  desire  among 
people  at  the  institution  to  apply  their  knowledge  and 
skills  in  solving  social  problems  and  prompting  social 
change  in  America  (1  item). 

3.  Self-Study  and  Planning.    The  importance  which  college 
leaders  attach  to  continuous  long-range  planning  for 
the  total  institution,  and  to  institutional  research 
needed  in  formulating  and  revising  plans  (2  items). 

4.  Concern  for  Innovation.    The  strength  of  institutional 
commitment  to  experimentation  with  new  ideas  for  edu- 
cational practice  (3  items). 


We  arbitrarily  decided  to  limit  the  number  of  items  in  our 
questionnaire  because  we  feared  that  our  respondents  would  balk  at 
being  asked  to  complete  an  evaluation  questionnaire  with  too  many 
attitude  items.    We  realize  that  by  so  doing  we  have  lost  the  power 
of  the  IFI  scales.    Nevertheless,  our  item  analysis  served  a  useful 
purpose.    The  wording  of  our  questions  usually  approximated  the  wording 
of  the  questions  in  the  IFI,  but  we  introduced  dir  erent  response 
categories.    While  the  IFI  instrument  has  both  yes/no  and  multiple- 
choice  response  categories,  we  introduced  only  yes/no  categories  for 
all  our  items.    Our  items  were  In  the  first  part  of  the  questionnaire, 
and  we  specifically  asked  the  institution's  president  to  complete 
them.    The  IFI  should  only  be  considered  a  source  of  ideas  for  our 
9         items;  we  did  not  use  the  instrument  directly  in  any  way. 
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We  eventually  dropped  one  of  the  items  because  we  felt  from  pretest- 
ing that  the  answers  were  ambiguous;  this  left  us  wUh  the  following 
seven  items: 

1.  There  is  a  general  feeling  that  most  things  at  this 
college  are  all  right  as  they  are  [Indicator  of  concern 
for  innovation], 

2.  There  is  a  long-range  plan  for  the  institution  that  is 
embodied  in  a  written  document  for  distribution  throughout 
the  college  [Indicator  of  the  Importance  attached  to 
self-stgdy  and  planning]. 

3.  Currently,  there  Is  a  wide  discussion  and  debate  on 
this  campus  about  what  the  Institution  will  or  should 
be  seeking  to  accomplish  five  or  ten  years  from  now 
[indicator  of  the  importance  attached  to  self-study 
and  planning]. 

4.  There  is  a  general  willingness  here  to  experiment 
with  innovations  that  have  shown  promise  at  other 
institutions  [indicator  of  concern  for  Innovation], 

5.  One  of  the  methods  used  to  influence  the  flavor  of 
the  college  is  to  try  to  select  students  with  fairly 
similar  personality  traits  [Indicator  of  the  Jmportance 
attached  to  human  diversity]. 

6.  One  of  the  methods  used  to  influence  the  flavor  of 
the  college  is  to  hire  faculty  with  fairly  similar 
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ideas  [indicator  of  the  importance  attached  to 
human  diversity]. 
7.    In  the  last  few  years,  there  have  been  a  number  of 
iiuijor  tleprtrtures  trom  old  ways  of  doing  things  dt 
<hl%  lri*.M  l.iil  htft  \\ut\\i  nUn  of  <7in<  <*rri  tnr  (nrjoynt.lofi  |. 


We  theorized  that  the  following  replies  to  our  seven  questions 
would  correlate  with  achievement  of  the  "take-off"  stage. 

Question  1  No 

Question  2  —  Yes 

Question  3  —  Yes 

Question  4  ~  Yes 
Question  5  No 
Question  6  No 

Question  7  —  Yes 


A  college  which  is  trying  to  obtain  a  special  Title  III  grant 
should  not  appear  to  be  complacent,  but  should  do  a  certain  amount  of 
soulsearching  (questions  1  and  3).    Such  an  institution  should  have 
gone  through  some  significant  changes  in  the  '  \st  few  years  and  ought 
to  show  an  interest  in  innovations  (questions  4  and  7).  Institutional 
self-knowledge  should  have  a  high  priority  (question  2).    Finally,  a 
college  aspiring  to  initiate  new  Title  Ill-financed  programs  should 
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value  diversity  in  both  its  faculty  and  its  student  body  (questions 
5  and  6). 

Of  the  325  respondents  who  replied  to  the  seven 
questions,  a  majority  replied  as  expected  to  each  of  the  questions. 
However,  the  distribution  of  "yes"  and  "no"  responses  showed  considerable 
variations  between  questions: 

Yeo  No 


Question  1.  "Most  things  43%  57% 
at  college  all  right." 

Question  2.    "Lcng-range  56%  44% 

plan  exists." 

Question  3.    "Wide  dis-  73%  27% 

cussion  on  future." 

Question  4.    "Willing  to 

experiment  with  innovations."    92  8% 

Question  5.    "ry  to  select      5%  95% 
similar  studert  person- 
alities." 

guesUon  d.  "flnve  faculty  20%  80% 
with  simi lar  Ideas." 

Question  7.  "Major  depart-  87%  13% 
ures  recently." 


If  we  can  assume  that  presidents*  replies  to  these  items  do 
indeed  reflect  the  institutional  climate  (we  have  no  proof,  since  the 
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questionnaire  was  not  submitted  to  other  respondents  on  campus),  we 
might  infer  that  very  sizeable  minorities  of  "developing  Institutions" 
(like  their  presidents)  are  quite  complacent  and  do  not  attach  much 
importance  to  self -study  and  planning  (or  do  not  have  the  resources 
to  do  so). 

It  should  be  stressed  that  we  only  used  IFI-derived  items  in  a  new 
way.    In  no  sense  did  we  use  any  of  the  IFI  scales,  and  our  results 
are  limited  to  only  presidents  filling  out  only  a  few  items.    It  may 
be  that  presidents  are  not  representative  of  campus  attitudes,  but 
these  data  we  thought  were  interesting  in  themselves.    The  IFI  requires 
significant  numbers  of  returns  from  faculty,  students  and  administrators 
before  the  scale  scores  can  be  used. 

While  the  responses  to  our  seven  items  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  "developing  institutions"  show  a  rather  high  degree  of  institutional 
vitality,  we  believe  that  the  results  would  have  been  much  more  con- 
clusive if  we  had  been  able  to  have  large  groups  complete  the 
entire  IFI.    We  would  suggest  that  the  Instrument  be  submitted  to 
appropriate  numbers  of  students,  faculty  and  administrators  on  each 
campus  which  applies  for  special  Title  III  grants  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  pre-professional  programs.    This  might  ba  done  in  a  few 
Title  III  institutions  by  Developing  Institutions  staff  for  comparctive 
purposes. 
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CHAPTER  12 

USE  AND  INTERPRETATION  OF  QUESTIONNAIRE  DATA 
(L0N6IVUDINAL  CENSUS-TYPE  DATA) 

Although  att1tud1na1  data  such  as  responses  from  presidents  to 
some  IFI  Items  are  3ne  source  of  information  on  institutional  vitality, 
attitudinal  data  alone  cannot  provide  enough  information  on  which  to 
base  policy-making  decisions  such  as  whether  or  not  a  college  should 
be  given  a  special  grant.    Such  information,  we  believe,  must  be 
supplemented  by  data  on  student  characteristics,  faculty  characteristics, 
characteristics  of  administrators  and  trustees »  and  budgetary  infor- 
mation.   Furthermore,  this  type  of  data  should  be  longitudinal  so  as  to 
make  possible  assessments  of  institutional  growth  over  time. 

A.    INDICATORS  OF  INSTITUTIONAL  VITALITY  BASED  ON  STUDENT  DATA 

How  attractive  is  an  institution  to  prospective  freshmen?   Once  the 
student  enrolls,  how  likely  is  the  institution  to  retain  him  until  he 
graduates?    If  a  college  does  attract  a  student  and  holds  on  to  him 
until  he  graduates,  it  may  be  called  "successful"  in  this  limited 
sense     Readers  should  take  this  measure  with  several  grains  of  salt, 
as  low  attrition  may  simply  mean  that  students  are  being  entertained 
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without  learning  anything.    On  the  other  hand,  if  no  entering  students 
complete  the  program,  we  can  make  some  negative  statements  with  more 
force.    We  would  argue  that  holding  power  to  graduation  is  one  limited 
indicator  of  institutional  viability  and  vitality. 

We  tried  to  measure  the  attractiveness  of  our  study  institutions 
to  pro?,pective  students  by  asking  respondents  a  series  of  three  related 
questions : 

1.  How  many  applicants  for  admission  on  all  levels 
(first-time  registrants  only)  did  your  college 
receive  for  the  first  terms  of  the  academic  years 
1965-66  and  1970-71? 

2.  How  may  applicants  on  all  levels  (first-time 
registrants  only)  did  your  college  admit'-' 
regardless  of  whether  they  actually  enrol led-- 
for  the  first  terms  of  the  academic  years 
1965-66  and  1970-71? 

3.  How  may  applicants  on  all  levels  (first-time 
registrants  only)  actually  enrolled  at  your 
institution  in  the  fall  of  the  academic  years 
1965-66  and  1970-71? 

The  fewer  prospective  students  an  institution  loses  between  the 
time  a  student  sends  in  his  application  and  the  time  he  actually  enrolls, 
the  more  successful  the  institution  has  been  in  attracting  new  students. 
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The  higher  the  ratio  of  first-time  students  who  actually  enrolled  to 
first-time  students  who  sent  in  their  application,  the  more  attractive 
the  institution. 

The  question  *'What  proportion  of  an  original  freshman  class  was 
graduated  from  your  institution  during  the  academic  years  1965-66  and 
l->70-71?i'  can  yield  interesting  information.    We  can  state  the  follow- 
ing proposition  with  the  cautions  already  given: 

The  larger  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  an  original 
freshman  class  to  a  graduating  clasi  over  time,  the  more 
success':!  the  institution. 

In  an  era  in  which  large  number  of  private  liberal  arts  colleges 
are  losing  students  to  public  institutions,  a  private  institution  able 
to  maintain  its  enrollment  in  the  face  of  stiff  competition  from 
nearby  public  institutions  is  certainly  successful.    Increases  in  the 
enrollments  of  public  institutions  have  been  common  during  the  last  few 
years.  Since  many  of  the  private  colleges  have  to  struggle,  probably 
more  than  public  ones  to  maintain  their  enrollment,  we  can  state  the 
following: 

Private  institutions  located  in  urban  areas  where  they 
face  stiff  competition  from  public  institutions 
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in  attracting  students  are  successful  if  they  succeed 
in  maintaining  their  enrollment  at  approximately  the 
same  level  over  time,  or  in  increasing  their  enrellment. 

In  assessing  an  institution's  vitality,  perhaps  .lore  important  than 
the  growth  (or  maintainance)  of  enrollment  over  time  is  the  growth 
(or  decline)  of  graduates  over  time.    The  number  of  graduates  is  often 
the  only  tangible  output  a  small  college  can  produce: 

If  the  ratio  of  graduates  to  total  full-time  enrollment 
increases  over  time,  the  institution  has  increased  Its 
productivity  and  demonstrated  its  ut-^lity  and  vitality. 

The  Division  of  College  Support  already  routinely  considers  the 
numbers  of  low- income  and  minority  students  as  important  criteria  in 
deciding  whether  or  not  an  institution  is  basically  eligible  for  a 
Title  III  grant: 

The  larger  the  proportional  increase  in  low-income 
and  minority  student  enrollment,  the  more  socially 
conscious  an  institution. 

An  increasingly  large  number  of  urban,  two-year  colleges  located  in 
areas  inhabited  by  large  proportions  of  low-income  and/or  minority 
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populations  have  changed  their  status  from  formerly  predominantly 
white  Junior  colleges  to  integrated  community  colleges  which  offer 
much  broader  programs  and  serve  the  community  much  better  than  before. 
There  exist  some  community  colleges  in  which  the  racial  balance  is  shift- 
ing toward  predominantly  non-white  enrollments.    There  are  also  the  less 
spectacular  cases  of  private  liberal  arts  colleges  which  have  made 
conscious  efforts  to  attract  minority  students  and  have  managed  to 
double  or  triple  their  minority  enrollment  within  a  i^elatively  short 
time.    We  believe  that  both  types  of  institutions  demonstrate  a  respon- 
siveness to  local  needs  and  can  often  be  concldered  dynamic  in  their 
approach  to  solving  local  problems.    We  thus  believe  that  schools  with 
important  increases  in  low-income  and  minority  student  enrollments  should 
be  considered  for  special  Title  III  grants,  even  though  this  social 
consciousness  may  create  problems. 

B.    INDICATORS  OF  INSTITUTIONAL  VITALITY  BASED  ON  FACULTY  DATA 

The  composition  of  the  faculty  in  a  dynamic  institution  is  likely 
to  have  undergone  some  changes  during  the  past  few  years.    The  following 
changes  reflect  progressive  hiring  policies: 

(a^)    Increases  in  the  proportion  of  women  on  faculties, 

particularly  women  with  full-time  teaching  appointments 
and  women  in  senior  faculty  positions  (excluding 
fields  which  have  traditionally  been  women's  preserves, 
such  as  home  economics  and  physical  education  for  women). 


(b)  Increases  in  the  proportion  of  full-time  faculty 
members  from  ethnic  minorities  (or,  in  the  case  of 
institutions  with  all-black  faculties,  increases  in 
the  proportion  of  full-time  white  faculty  members 
who  may  bring  with  them  expertise  and  contacts  useful 
to  the  institution). 

(c)  Increases  in  the  proportion  of  young  faculty  members 
with  full-time  appointments. 

(d^)    Increases  in  the  proportion  of  junior  faculty  with 
full-time  appointments.    In  schools  in  which  the 
majority  of  the  faculty  are  tenured,  young  (and 
presumably  more  innovative)  faculty  will  not  stay 
on,  because  opportunities  for  advancement  are  scarce. 

(e)  Increases  in  the  proportion  of  full-time  faculty 
nth  earned  doctorates. 

(f )  Decreases  in  the  proportion  of  faculty  who  are  alumni 
of  the  institution  at  which  they  teach. 

The  practice  of  hiring  alumni  as  faculty  members  seenis  to  have 
remained  constant  and  is  found  primarily  in  sectarian  four-year  liberal 
arts  colleges  while  the  proportion  of  alumni  on  the  faculties  of  black 
institutions  has  actually  increased  between  1965-66  and  1970-71.   We  are 
not  sure  what  this  means.    Perhaps  more  qualified  Diack  faculty  are  now 
becoming  available,  and  the  desire  to  return  to  one's  "home  campus**  may 
very  great  for  them. 


C.    INDICATORS  OF  INSTITUTIONAL  VITALITY  BASED  ON  ADMINISTRATOR  DATA 
Background  characteristics  of  full-time  administrators  are  not 
likely  to  have  changed  as  much  as  faculty  characteristics  during  the  past 
few  years  even  in  progressive  institutions.    Nevertheless,  changes 
my  have  taken  place  in  the  following  areas: 

(a)  Increases  in  the  proportion  of  women  among  full-time 
administrators.    (This  might  not,  however,  be  inter- 
preted as  a  sign  of  greater  vitality  in  schools  in 
which  women  have  traditionally  comprised  the  majority 
of  full-time  administrators.) 

(b)  Increases  in  the  proportion  of  minority  group 
members  among  full-time  administrators.  (This 

is  not  a  valid  indicator  of  greater  institutional 
vitality  in  traditionally  black  colleges;  however, 
large  increases  in  minority  administrators  in  urban 
two-year  colleges  with  large  minority  enrollments 
may  be  interpreted  as  a  sign  of  greater  vitality.) 

(c)  Increases  in  the  proportion  of  younger  full-time 
administrators  with  better  credentials  than  their 
older  peers.    (The  increasing  number  of  training 
programs  for  college  administrators  might  el  ready 
be  reflected  in  an  increase  in  the  number  of  young 
administrators  with  specialized  advanced  degrees, 
although  we  believe  that  it  is  the  "developed" 


rather  than  the  "developing"  institutions  which 
are  going  to  absorb  these  specialists.) 

The  number  of  administrators  can  not  be  used  as  an  indicator  of 
either  greater  or  lesser  Institutional  vitality  unless  its  correlates 
are  known.    There  are  still  a  few  institutions  which  are  so  small  and 
undifferentiated  that  the  president  is  the  sole  professional  administrator. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  are  institutions  with  top-heavy  adninis- 
trations  in  which  the  administrative  division  of  labor  has  been  pushed 
to  unnecessary  extremes  in  relation  to  the  relative  complexity  of  the 
institution  as  a  whole. 

More  important  than  the  number  of  full-time  administrators  in 
assessing  the  vitality  of  an  institution  i$  the  degree  of  professional - 
ization  of  the  administrative  structure.    While  most  Institutions  do 
have  full-time  administrators  to  carry  out  the  traditional  tasks— ^uch 
as  those  carried  out  by  the  dean  of  students,  the  registrar,  the 
comptroller,  etc. --many  good-sized  colleges  still  do  not  have  the  "npw" 
type  of  office  which  deals  with  questions  of  long-tenn  development,  such 
as  a  development  (or  fund-raising)  office,  an  office  of  institutional 
studies,  and  a  planning  office.    We  believe  that  the  existence  of  such 
offices  reflects  the  institution's  desire  to  plan  ahead,  which  we  have 
taken  as  an  indicator  of  institutional  viability  and  vitality  (see  dis- 
cussion on  pages  93-i05), 


D-    INDICATORS  OF  INSTITUTIONAL  VITALITY  BASED  ON  TRUSTEE  DATA 

Since  the  trustees  are  often  the  single  most  important  group 
in  affecting  an  institution's  whole  status,  changes  in  the  composition 
of  the  governing  board  can  have  far-reaching  consequences.  These 
are  the  areas  in  which  we  feel  changes  may  contribute  to  greater 
institutional  vitality: 

(a^)    Increases  in  the  proportion  of  minority  group  members. 
(We  feel  this  is  an  indicator  of  vitality  for  both  white 
boards  and  for  black  institutions  with  traditionally 
white  "missionary"  boards.) 

(b)  Increases  in  the  proportion  of  women  trustees. 

(c)  Increases  in  full  student  representation  on  governing 
boards. 

(d)  Increases  in  alumni  representation  on  boards  of 
trustees. 

(e)  Increases  in  the  diversity  of  professional  backgrounds 
of  board  members. 

(f )  Increases  in  the  educational  level  of  trustees. 
(Many  boards  of  smaller  institutions  still  have 
members  who  have  not  themselves  been  college  students 
and  who  may  consequently  find  it  difficult  to  really 
understand  their  institution.) 

(a.)    Increases  in  the  number  of  meetings  of  the  full 
board,  or,  if  the  board  only  meets  once  or  twice 


a  year.  Increases  in  the  number  of  meetings  of 
the  board's  standing  committees.    (While  greater 
trustee  involvement  may  in  some  cases  reflect  weak 
presidential  leadership,  it  is  more  likely  to 
reflect  greater  interest  in  their  Institution  on 
the  part  of  the  trustees,  brought  about  by  an 
increasing  number  and  scope  of  problems.) 

Increases  in  the  number  of  "cosmopolitan"  trustees 
who  live  far  away  from  the  institution  and  who 
have  useful  contacts.    (While  some  colleges  have 
discovered  that  their  "cosmopolitan"  trustees  may 
be  less  useful  than  expected,  especially  if  they 
are  "public  figures"  who  have  too  many  conflicting 
commitments  and  who  can  not  devote  much  time  to 
their  trustee  role^the  greater  scope  of  non-local 
trustees  is  more  often  helpful.) 

While  our  data  on  trustees  shows  a  slight  increase  in  the  divers- 
ification of  governing  bodies,  the  trend  towards  diversification  is 
still  in  its  infancy. 

E.    INDICATORS  OF  INSTITUTIONAL  VITALITY  BASED  ON  BUDGET  INFORMATION 
Many  developing  institutions  receive  grants  from  many  different 


sources,  both  public  and  private.    Some  Title  III  institutions  are 
comparable  to  large  universities  in  their  success  in  getting  grants. 
The  very  fact  that  these  institutions  are  able  to  compete  successfully 
for  funds  with  other  colleges  might,   in  some  cdi^es,  indicate  that 
their  entrepreneurial  skills  might  make  them  eligible  to  become 
recipients  of  special  Title  III  funds  for  programs  which  are  more 
difficult  to  administer  and  implement  than  the  traditional  general 
institutional  programs  funded  under  Title  III. 

We  believe  that  it  is  of  particular  importance  for  USOE  to 
analyze  the  membership  of  consortia  more  closely  than  they  have  in 
the  past.    Membership  in  a  consortium  is  the  one  way  in  which  a 
"developed"  institution  can  obtain  Title  III  funds,  and  our  case 
studies  indicate  that  some  very  developed  institutions  may  have  been 
using  funds  which  might  have  been  of  greater  marginal  utility  had  they 
been  spent  by  genuine  '^developing  institutions"  (see  case  study 
section). 

The  following  are  the  areas  in  which  changes  may  be  significant 
and  may  contribute  to  greater  institutional  vitality: 
(a)    Increases  in  the  amounts  of  foundation  monies 

received.    (A  second,  related,  factor  to  consider 
may  be  the  change  of  funding  sources  over  time.) 

Increases  in  the  amounts  of  other  monies  received  from 
private  sources.    (Monies  in  this  category  are  mostly 
private  donations  from  alumni  and  other  non-foundation 
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sources.    While  the  president  is  often  the  most 
instrumental  person  in  obtaining  foundation  grants » 
other  contributions  from  private  sources  are  more 
likely  to  have  been  received  as  a  result  of  an 
active  fund-raising  policy  by  on-  or  off-campus 
professional  fund-raisers,) 
Increases  in  the  volume  of  endowment  income, 
(Some  institutions  receiving  Title  III  funds 
have  reported  annual  endowment  incomes  of 
$500,000  or  more,  sums  which  represent  very 
sizeable  endowments.    The  mere  fact  that  an 
institution  receives  an  annual  endowment  income 
worth  reporting  may  reflect  on  its  relative 
sophistication  in  financial  matters.) 

Increases  in  library  expenditures  (excluding 
salaries)  over  the  last  few  years.  (Such 
increases  probably  indicate  that  the  college 
wa<;  able  to  obtain  outside  funds  to  supplement 
its  own  library  allocation.    Much  of  the  support 
may  have  come  through  Title  VII  of  the  1965  Higher 
Education  Act. ) 

Increases  in  public  services  expenditures  for 
extension  programs  and  related  community  services. 
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We  believe  that  our  five  budgetary  income  indicators  listed  above 
reflect,  at  least  to  a  limited  extent,  an  institution's  astuteness  in 
managing  its  financial  affairs,  a  prerequsite  to  reaching  the  "take-off" 
point  in  development.    The  two  expenditures  variables  are  indicators  of 
institutional  priorities;  increases  in  library  expenditures  reflect  the 
institution's  concern  with  the  quality  of  its  academic  program,  and 
increases  in  public  services  expenditures  reflect  the  institution's  con- 
cern with  its  service  to  the  surrounding  community.    Again,  these 
indicators  are  primarily  offered  here  as  suggestive  rather  than  definitive. 
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CHAPTER  13 
SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  INSTITUTIONAL  VITALITY 
BASED  ON  FIRST-HAND  OBSERVATIONS* 

As  was  mentioned  in  the  methodology  section,  a  checklist  aimed 
at  supplementing  interview  data  was  collected  by  interviewers  during 
site  visits  to  45  institutions.    Information  was  collected  on  physical 
characteristics  of  the  campus,  faculty  characteristics,  student  charac- 
teristics, and  characteristics  of  administrators.    These  categories 
are  similar  to  the  questionnaire  categories  since  we  aimed  at  complement- 
ing census-type  data  with  observational  data  on  the  same  subject.  We 
intrude  the  site  visit  data  here  to  complete  our  discussion  of  insti- 
tutional vitality. 

A.    INDICATORS  OF  INSTITUTIONAL  VITALITY  BASED  ON  OBSERVED 
PHYSICAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  CAMPUS 

In  general,  we  tried  to  find  out  whether  facilities  were  adequate 
for  the  needs  of  the  institution.    We  realize  that  a  first-rate  physical 
plant  in  itself  says  very  little  about  institutional  vitality;  however, 
if  observations  on  the  maintenance  of  that  plant  are  included,  the  re- 
lationship may  be  clearer.    For  example,  our  interviewers  visited  campuses 

O        with  very  antiquated  physical  plants  (indicating  that  the  institution  was 

«B"      truly  "struggling")  but  with  a  rather  high  quality  of 
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maintenance.   This  level  of  maintenance  might  be  Interpreted 
an  effort  to  do  as  well  as  possible  despite  serious  handicaps— an 
attitude  which  certainly  does  reflect  institutional  commitment  and 
vitality. 

B.    INDICATORS  OF  INSTITUTIONAL  VITALITY  BASED  ON  OBSERVED  FACULTY 
CHARACTERISTICS 

We  gathered  much  information  on  faculty  morale,  faculty  interest 
in  students,  faculty  concern  for  teaching,  faculty  awareness  of  campus 
issues^  nature  of  faculty-administration  relations,  competence  of  faculty, 
and  faculty  attitudes  toward  counseling. 

We  believe  that  high  faculty  morale,  much  faculty  interest  in 
students,  serious  faculty  concern  for  teaching,  and  widespread  faculty 
awareness  of  campus  issues  should  be  Interpreted  as  indicators  of  a  high 
level  of  institutional  vitality.    The  competence  of  faculty  is  very 
difficult  to  judge  from  the  outside,  and  the  quality  of  faculty- 
administration  relations  takes  more  time  to  assess  in  any  valid  manner 
than  our  interviewers  had. 

Reliability  and  validity  of  our  measures  and  corresponding 
observations  were  not  systematically  ascertained.    We  did  find,  however, 
that  our  interviewers'  inferences  about  the  same  observation  were 
similar. 


C.    INDICATORS  OF  INSTITUTIONAL  VITALITY  BASED  ON  OBSERVED 
CHARACTERISTICS  OF  STUDENTS 
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"Student  morale"  was  the  most  abstract  of  the  concepts  we  explored 
using  the  checklist.    Nevertheless,  this  was  the  single  most  interesting 
Item.    Since  many  of  our  interviewers  conducted  both  panel  Interviews 
and  personal  interviews  with  students,  they  were  usually  able  to  define 
the  quality  of  student  morale  without  much  difficulty  and  with  high  levels 
of  agreement.    Me  believe  student  morale  should  be  considered  a  central 
indicator  of  institutional  vital ity--contrary  to  all  other  groups  on 
campus,  students  have  no  vested  interests  to  defend  against  outsiders; 
student  morale  thus  may  reflect  the  "state  of  the  institution"  better 
than  any  other  single  variable. 

D.    INDICATORS  OF  INSTITUTIONAL  VITALITY  BASED  ON  OBSERVED 
CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ADMINISTRATORS 

This  is  among  the  most  difficult  areas  for  which  to  obtain  valid 
observational  data.    "Administrative  competence"  is  more  difficult  to 
assess  for  a  short-time  visitor  than,  say,  "faculty  competence,"  probably 
because  the  site  visitors  were  persons  who  may  have  been  more  familiar 
with  ^-^culty  characteristics  than  with,  say,  the  taiks  to  be  performed 
by  a  controller.    Communications  between  administrators  also  tend  to  be 
more  formal  than  between  faculty  and  are  therefore  more  difficult  to 
evaluate. 

However,  we  believe  that  at  least  in  some  cases  the  observer  knows 
without  any  doubt  whether  or  not  an  administrator  is  "competent,"  even 
if  the  interviewer  knows  very  little  about  the  administrator's  task. 
If  we  had  to  redesign  the  checklist  for  a  second  administration,  we 
would  probably  try  to  develop  different  measures  to  get  at  the  general 
character  of  the  administration. 


CHAPTER  14 
INDICATORS  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  VIABILITY 


This  is  the  first  time  we  have  used  the  concept  of  "viability.** 
While  our  discussion  has  so  far  centered  around  an  attempt  to  present 
and  define  conceptually  and  empirically  valid  indicators  of  institutional 
vitality,  we  did  not  comment  on  how  to  help  a  person  who  has  to  select 
institutions  for  special  Title  III  grants.    We  feel  that  the  task  of 
defining  ''viability**  is  up  to  the  policy-maker  who  selects  from  among 
the  "vitality**  indicators  and  decides  which  ones,  and  how  many,  to  use. 
In  discussing  the  various  indicators  of  institutional  vitality,  we  have 
assumed  that  the  modified  Rostow  model  will  be  used  by  the  policy-maker 
as  follows: 

1.    The  institution  at  the  traditional  society  stage 
(which  may  or  may  not  have  received  a  very  modest 
amount  of  Title  III  funding  for  general  institu- 
tional support)  obviously  has  not  benefitted  from 
Title  III  support  long  enough  to  demonstrate  any 
impact.    Thus,  this  type  of  institution  if  judged 
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worthy  of  support,  is  a  likely  candidate  for  a  full 
cycle  of  general  institutional  support  under  Title  III. 

2.  The  institution  at  the  pre-conditions  for  take-off 
stage  has  received  a  full  cycle  of  general  institutional 
support  funding  and  should  at  least  be  potentially  ready 
for  special  Title  III  funds.    Previous  Title  III  funding 
may  or  may  not  have  prepared  the  institution  to  reach 
the  actual  take-off  stage.    The  decision  is  likely  to 

be  to  (a)  terminate  funds  for  this  particular  insti- 
tution, or  (b)  consider  it  a  high-risk  case  and  provide 
it  with  special  Title  III  funds  to  start  a  pre-profess- 
ional  program. 

3.  The  institution  at  the  take-off  stage  is  clearly  the 
ideal  recipient  for  special  Title  III  grants  since  it 
has  already  initiated  some  special  programs  of  its  own. 

In  the  case  of  Institution  (1)  the  funding  decision  will  be 
clear;  the  institution  is  by  definition  not  eligible  for  special  Title 
III  funds.    Institution  (3)  is  probably  quite  easy  to  locate  also— if 
any  of  the  indicators  discussed  earlier  are  used,  the  institution  is 
likely  to  rank  high  according  to  each  indicator.    It  is  Institution  (2) 
where  the  que^^ion  of  viability  will  be  most  difficult  to  solve;  as  a 
high-risk  recipient  of  special  Title  III  funds,  there  is  a  relatively 
high  probability  that  the  new  program  will  fail  or  stagnate. 

We  believe  that  we  cannot  at  this  point  define  how  to  interpret 
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any  measure  of  vitality  applied  to  Institution  (2).    The  policy-maker 
will  have  to  decide  what  weight  to  assign  to  each  indicator,  and  which 
ones  among  the  large  number  discussed  in  the  previous  chapters  to  select. 
There  is  no  way  to  predict  how  an  institution  of  the  second  type  will 
score--it  may  score  high  on  some  measures  and  low  on  others,  or  it 
may  obtain  an  average  score  on  all  measures  chosen. 

This  part  of  the  report  is  more  of  the  "how-to-think-about-it" 
than  of  the  "how-to-do-it"  variety  since  we  cannot  develop  measures 
in  the  abstract.    We  hope  the  staging  model  will  prove  intertsting  and 
useful  to  policy  makers. 


THE  INSTITUTIONAL  CONSEQUENCES  OF  TITLE  III. 
1965-66  to  1970-71 
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INTRODUCTION 

Between  fiscal  year  1965-66  and  fiscal  year  1970-71  approximately 
one  quarter  billion  dollars  were  spent  under  Title  III  for  general 
Institutional  support  In  a  broad  range  of  areas. 

What  has  been  the  Impact  of  these  funds  on  the  approximately  650 
Inrtnutlons— nearly  a  quarter  of  all  Institutions  of  higher  education 
In  the  United  States— which  have,  at  some  point,  received  Title  III 
funds?   To  what  uses  were  these  funds  put?   How  effectively  were  these 
funds  used?   This  section  of  the  report  will  try  to  answer  these 
questions. 

Our  examination  of  use  and  Impact  of  Title  III  funds  will  be 
based  on  aggregate  data  from  questionnaire  responses  furnished  by  325 
"developing  Institutions."   We  asked  for  three  different  types  of 
Title  Ill-related  data: 

-  financial  data  on  sums  allocated  Internally  by 
institutions  or  consortia  for  various  programs, 

-  a  narrative  on  the  use  of  these  funds,  and 

-  an  assessment  by  the  institution  itself  of  the 
usefulness  of  Title  Ill-funded  programs. 
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In  view  of  the  fact  ttiat  institutions  could  apply  for  Title  III 
funds  under  three  different  funding  statuses--part1c1pating  institution, 
direct-grant  institution,  and  consortium— we  decided  to  examine  data 
on  each  of  the  three  funding  statuses  separately.    Funding  status  quite 
often  determines  both  the  scope  and  the  character  of  a  program  within 
an  institution.    We  begin  with  some  basic  summary  data,  which  will  be 
followed  by  separate  chapters  on  use  and  impact  of  Title  III  on  con- 
sortia, direct-grant  institutions,  and  participating  institutions. 

The  following  tables  summarize  the  responses  from  the  325  institutions 
in  terms  of  moneys  awarded  them  via  Title  III  (Tables  23  and  24)  and 
their  impressions  of  the  programs  that  were  most  helpful  to  them  (Table  25) 
and  most  successful  (Tables  26,  27,  and  28).    These  tables  should  be  useful 
to  the  reader  at  various  places  in  the  text,  and  we  place  them  together 
here  for  easy  reference.    The  chapters  on  direct-grant,  participating, 
and  consortia  institjtions  each  begin  with  summary  tables  for  that  area. 


TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  GRANTS  AWARDED 
AND  INSTITUTIONAL  JUDGEMENTS 
OF  "MOST  SUCCESSFUL"  PROGRAMS 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  SUMMARY  TABLES 

By  and  large,  we  have  concentrated  on  the  institution's  judgements  of 
"most  successful"  programs  rather  than  those  in  which  Title  III  was  "most 
helpful"  primarily  because  many  of  the  "most  helpful"  ratings  were  simply 
because  the  funds  existed  and  no  other  funding  source  was  available.  The 
judgements  of  success,  on  the  other  hand,  mean  a  little  more.  (Incidentally, 
we  were  able,  through  the  case  study  data,  to  provide  another  vantage 
point  which  generally  supported  the  institution's  judgement  as  to  which 
programs  were  the  most  effective.)    Note  that  the  totals  here  are  larger 
than  for  the  financial  data.    Institutions  were  more  willing  to  tell  us 
about  programs  than  about  money. 

As  can  be  seen  in  Table  23,  the  largest  grant  category  was  in  faculty 
development,  with  1,501  of  the  3,389  awards.    Next  came  curriculum  Kith 
848,  administrative  improvement  with  599,  and  student  development  with  450. 
In  terms  of  most  successful  programs,  however,  faculty  development  did  not 
do  quite  as  well  as  expected,  with  44%  of  the  programs  and  only  32%  of  the 
nominations  as  most  successful.    The  other  three  categories  split  about 
even,  with  each  one  picking  up  about  3%  more  votes  for  "most  successful 
program"  than  their  percentage  of  total  programs  would  suggest. 
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As  far  as  "leas I  successful"  nominations  are  concerned*  the  concentration 
was  in  three  dreas--curriculum,  faculty,  and  administration*  Administrative 
improvement  programs  fared  worse  than  expected. 

Looking  at  the  breakdown  by  specific  program,  certain  areas  stand  out. 
Curriculum  development  programs  did  well,  with  25%  of  the  programs  and  30% 
of  the  "most  successful"  nominations.    Both  basic  and  remedial  curricul^i  did 
well,  getting  about  3%  more  successful  nominations  than  their  percentage  of 
total  grants  would  have  suggested.    In  faculty  development,  the  NTF  program, 
with  almost  19%  of  the  grants  awarded,  acquired  only  12.6%  of  the  "most  suc- 
cessful" votes.    All  of  the  faculty  development  programs  were  slightly  less 
successful  than  their  percentage  of  the  total  programs  would  suggest. 

Administrative  improvement  programs  were  more  successful  than  predicted 
in  the  areas  of  in-service  training  and  use  of  outside  consultants.  Estab- 
lishment of  new  offices  was  not  quite  as  high  as  one  would  expect.    In  stu- 
dent services,  both  counselling  and  guidance  and  remedial  and  tutorial  did 
slightly  better  than  their  percentage  of  total  grants  awarded.    (The  odd 
situation  of  having  one  program  in  health  services  nominated  three  times 
as  most  successful  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  two  institutions  had  such 
programs,  not  funded  by  Title  III,  and  put  them  in  by  mistake.) 

The  reader  may  wish  to  refer  back  to  these  tables  as  he  reads  further. 
We  thought  it  best  to  assemble  them  in  one  place  in  the  text  for  easier 
reference. 
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TABLE  23 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  GRANTS  AWARDED,  ALL  YEARS 


Direct-  Partiai-  Coordinators 

Grant  pating  of  Consortia  Total 

Curriculum  Development 

Basic  Curriculum                           233  187                 75  495 

Remedial  Curriculum                        34  26                   5  65 

Occupational /Career  Curriculum         49  21                  12  82 

Other                                           87  94                 25  206 

403  328                 117  848 


Faculty  Development 

National  Teaching  Fellows  345  229  66  640 

Professors  Emeriti  30  11  1  42 

In-service  Training  102  ]>C  37  269 

Advanced  Graduate  Training  180  126  45  351 

Other  103  :s  21  199 

760  571  170  1507 


Administrative  Improvement 

In-service  Training  51  56  17  124 

Advanced  Graduate  Training  15  15  8  38 

Use  of  Outside  Consultants  70  60  17  147 

Establishment  of  New  Offices  68  86  21  175 

Other  56  43  16  115 

260  260  79  599 
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TABLE  23 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  GRANTS  AWARDED,  ALL  YEARS 
(continued) 
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student  Services 
Counseling  and  Guidance 
Remedial  and  Tutorial 
Health  Services 
Other 


93 
31 
0 

123 

247 


77 
10 
1 

68 


23 
2 
0 

22 


193 
43 
1 

213 


156 


47 


450 


TOTAL,  ALL  PROGRAMS  =  3398 


25.0%  of  all  grants  in  Curriculum  Development 

^^•2%  "  "  Faculty  Development 

17.6%  "  "  Administrative  Improvement 

13.2%  "  "  Student  Services 
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Table  24 

ALL  TITLE  III  PROGRAMS:    MONEYS  AWARDED  FOR: 
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Curriculum 


Less  than  $20,000 
$20,000-49,9^9 
$50,000  or  more 


Less  than  $20,000 
$20,000-49,999 
$50,000  or  more 


Less  than  $20,000 
$20,000-49,999 
$50,000  or  more 


Less  than  $20,000 
$20,000-49,999 
$50,000  or  more 


Total  Awards 

Less  than  $20,000 
$20,000-49,999 
$50,000  or  more 


Total  Awards 
per  year 


1965-66 

1966-67 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70  1970-71 

Total 

0 

19 

69 

70 

74 

89 

6c  \ 

1 

6 

32 

37 

53 

27 

lt>D 

2 

35 

47 

45 

52 

188 

Faculty  Development 

2 

33 

40 

43 

60 

81 

259 

1 

23 

96 

73 

97 

82 

372 

0 

10 

52 

50 

35 

36 

183 

Administrative  Improvement 

2 

17 

59 

60 

64 

66 

0 

0 

17 

27 

30 

40 

•  114 

0 

3 

3 

11 

12 

18 

47 

429 

student  Services 

1 

10 

36 

48 

63 

76 

234 

0 

2 

5 

15 

20 

26 

68 

0 

0 

4 

11 

12 

14 

41 

5 

79 

204 

221 

261 

312 

1082 

2 

31 

150 

152 

200 

175 

710 

2 

20 

94 

119 

104 

120 

459 

9 

130 

448 

492 

565 

607 

2251 
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TABLE  26 

MOST  SUCCESSFUL  PROGRAMS,  ALL  INSTITUTIONS 


AwcTded 

Moat 
Procfpcofne 

Least 

Curriculum 

848  (25. 0«) 

271  (29. 9«) 

86  (30.9«) 

Faculty  Development 

1501  (44. 2X) 

299  (32. 9X) 

87  (31. 3«) 

Administrative  Improvement 

599  (17. 6X) 

192  (21. n) 

70  (25.2?) 

Student  Development 

450  (13. 2X) 

146  (16. n) 

35  (12.6%) 

TOTAL 

3398  (lOOX) 

908  (100%) 

278  (lOOX) 

Total  Grante 
Auarded 

MOBt 

Suooeeeful 
ProgvarriBf 
%  of  3398 

Lea9t 
Suooeeeful 
Progvcanet 
%  of  3398 

Curriculum 

848  (25. OX) 

271  (8.0%) 

86  (2.5X) 

Faculty  Development 

1501  (44.2%) 

299  (8.8X) 

87  (2.6«) 

Administrative  Improvement 

599  (17.6%) 

192  (5.7%) 

70  (2.1%) 

Student  Development 

450  (13. 2X) 

146  (4.3%) 

35  (i.n) 

TOTAL 

3398  000%) 

908  (26.8%) 

278  (8.3%) 

ERIC 
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TABLE  27 

MOST  SUCCESSFUL  PROGRAMS,  ALL  INSTITUTIONS, 
BY  SPECIFIC  PROGRAM 

Most  Leaet 


CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT 

Total  GrantB 
Awarded^ 
%  of  3398 

Snaaeeeful 
%  of  S398 

Suaceesfut 
Programe, 
%  of  3398 

Basic  Curriculum 

495 

(14. 6«) 

156 

(4.6%) 

49 

(1.4%) 

Remedial  Curriculum 

65 

(1.9%) 

49 

(1.4%) 

12 

(0.4%) 

Occupational  Curriculum 

82 

(2.4%) 

31 

(0.9%) 

18 

(0.5%) 

Other 

206 

(6.1%) 

35 

(T.Of) 

7 

(0.2%) 

Total 

848 

(25.0%) 

271 

(7.9%) 

86 

(2.5%) 

FACULTY  DEVELOPMENT 

National  Teaching  Fellows 

640 

(18.8%) 

114 

(3.4%) 

9 

(0.3%) 

Professors  Emeriti 

42 

(1.2%) 

9 

(0.3%) 

7 

(0.2%) 

In-service  Training 

269 

(7.9%) 

56 

(1.6%) 

34 

(1.0%) 

Advance  Graduate  Trainina 

351 

(10.3%) 

90 

(2.6%) 

8 

(0.3%) 

other 

199 

(5.9%) 

30 

(0.9%) 

29 

(0.9%) 

Total 

1501 

(44.1%) 

299 

(8.8%) 

87 

(2.7%) 

ADMINISTRATIVE  IMPROVEMENT 

In-service  Training 

124 

(3.6%) 

48 

(1.4%) 

19 

(0.6%) 

Advanced  Graduate  Training 

38 

(1.1%) 

13 

(0.4%) 

4 

(0.1%) 

Use  of  Outside  consultants 

147 

(4.3%) 

67 

(2.0%) 

25 

(0.7%) 

Establishment  of  New  Offices 

175 

(5.2%) 

42 

(1.2%) 

6 

(0.2%) 

Other 

115 

(3.4%) 

22 

(0.6%) 

16 

(0.5%) 

Total 

599 

(17.6%) 

192 

(5.6%) 

70 

(2,1%) 

STUDENT  SERVICES 

Counselling  and  Guidance 

193 

(5.7%) 

73 

(2.1%) 

14 

(0.4%) 

Remedial  and  Tutorial 

43 

(1,3%) 

27 

(0.8%) 

9 

(0.3%) 

Health  Services 

1 

(0.03%) 

3 

(0,08%) 

0 

(0.0%) 

Other 

213 

(6,3%) 

43 

(1.3%) 

12 

(0.4%) 

Total 

450 

(13.3%) 

146 

(4.3%) 

35 

(i.ix) 
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TABLE  28 

MOST  SUCCESSFUL  PROGRAMS.  ALL  INSTITUTIONS. 
BY  SPECIFIC  PROGRAM 


CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT 
Basic  Curriculum 
Remedial  Curriculum 
Occupational  Curriculum 
Other 
Total 

FACULTY  DEVELOPMENT 
National  Teaching  Fellows 
Professors  Emeriti 
In-service  Training 
Advanced  Graduate  Training 
Other 
Total 

ADMINISTRATIVE  IMPROVEMENT 
In-service  Training 
Advanced  Graduate  Training 
Use  of  Outside  Consultants 
Establishment  of  New  Offices 
Other 
Total 

STUDENT  SERVICES 
CoLmselling  and  Guidance 
Remedial  and  Tutorial 
Health  Services 
Other 
Total 


Toixil  Grcmte 
Awarded^ 
%  of  3398 


ERJCraND  TOTAL 


495 

(14.6%) 

65 

82 

(2.4«) 

206 

(6.U) 

848 

(25. 0«) 

640 

08.8%) 

42 

0.2%) 

269 

(7.9%) 

351 

(10. 3«) 

199 

(5.9%) 

1501 

(44.1%) 

124 

(3.6%) 

38 

fl  1%^ 

147 

(4.3%) 

175 

(5.2%) 

115 

(3.4%) 

599 

(17.6%) 

193 

(5.7%) 

43 

(1.3%) 

1 

(o.4toi 

213 

(6.3%) 

450 

(13.3%) 

Most 
Suooeeeful 

%  of  908 

156  (17.2%) 
49  (5.4%) 
31  (3.4%) 
35  (3.9%) 

271  (29.9%) 


114  (12.6%) 

9  (UOJf) 
56  (€.2%) 
90  (9.9%) 
30  (3.3%) 


3398  (100%) 


46  (5.3%) 

13  (1.4%) 

67  (7.4%) 

42  (4.6%) 

22  (2.4%) 

1.«2  (21.1%) 


73  (8.0%) 
27  (3.itt) 
3  (0.3%) 
43  (4.7%) 
146  (16.0%) 

m  (100%) 


LeoBt 
SuoaeBtful 
ProgvcBWf 
%  of  278 

49  (17.6%) 
12  (4.3%) 
18  (6.M) 
7  (2.5X) 

86  (30.9%) 


9  (3.2%) 

7  (2.5S) 
34  (12.2%) 

8  (2.9%) 
29  (10.4%) 


299  (33.0%)         87  (31.2%) 


19  (6.8%) 
4  (1.4%) 

25  (9.0%) 
6  (2.2%) 

16  (5.8%) 

70  (25.2X) 


14  (5.0%) 

9  (3.2%) 

0  (0.0ft) 

12  (4.3%) 

35  (12.5%) 

278  (100i> 
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CHAPTER  15 
SOME  BASIC  SU^WARY  DATA 

As  we  have  shown  earlier  In  this  report*  there  Is  no  such  thing 
as  a  representative  type  of  "developing  Institution."   We  have  concluded 
that  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  representative  Title  III  program 
either. 

Funding  policies  under  Title  III  have  varied  considerably  over 
time.   During  fiscal  year  1965-66,  the  first  year  for  which  funds  were 
appropriated  under  Title  IIT^  the  program  as  *  whole  was  still  in  a  very 
experimental  s-tage«-only  $5  million  were  then  appropriated,  and  selection 
criteria  had  not  yet  been  developed.   After  the  first  year,  12  institutions 
out  of  124  supported  in  year  I  were  not  deemed  to  be  "developing,''  and 
were  dropped  from  the  program  during  the  second  year. 

Since  1966-67  annual  appropriations  have  been  much  larger,  and 
Individual  grants  to  consortia  and  individual  colleges  have  increased 
considerably.   Nevertheless,  there  always  were  (and  still  arc}  vast 
differences  in  the  size  of  indiv;dual  grants,  ranging  from  about  $2000 
annually  (for  institutions  only  marginally  affiliated  with  a  Title  III 
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consortiwn)  to  over  $100,000  annually  (to  a  few  direct-grant  Institu- 
tions.)  This  tremendous  diversity  In  grant  size  provides  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  assessment  of  cost-effectiveness  of  these  programs. 
We  recognize  that  in  several  of  our  case  studies,  small  grants  did 
sometimes  produce  spectacular  results  In  some  small  program  areas. 
We  also  realize  that  the  benefits  derived  from  using  Title  III  funds 
are  probably  cumulative,  since  recipients  of  Title  III  funds  are 
connected  with  the  program  for  an  average  of  three  years. 

The  character  of  evaluation  itself  also  causes  some  problems.  A 
proper  and  unbiased  extended  evaluation  of  even  a  small  number  of  Title 
Ill-funded  programs  would  have  been  outside  the  scope  of  this  study. 
(Even  the  case  studies  cannot  provide  a  ^'perfect''  in-depth  examination 
of  Title  Ill-funded  programs  since  the  Interviewers  were  forced  to 
inventory  their  findings  at  one  point  In  time  rather  than  over  an 
extended  and  therefore  more  reliable  period  of  time.)   The  findings 
and  Inferences  In  this  part  of  the  report  are  primarily  based  on 
institutional  self-description  and  self-assessment  which  can  be  either 
inaccurately  reported  or  self-serving,  or  both. 

Despite  these  difficulties,  we  have  tried  to  Interpret  financial 
data,  narratives,  and  Institutional  self-evalaa^lons  as  objectively  as 
possible.    We  will,  however^  point  out  when  we  have  cause  to  believe 
that  institutional  self-assessments,  even  apparently  "hard''  data,  are 
inaccurate. 

In  relation  to  the  awards  made  from  fiscal  1966  to  1970,  one  Is 
struck  by  differences  in  consistency  of  funding  patterns 

o 
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by  region.    Although  three  years  of  involvement  was  average  for  the 
country ,  we  found  that  in  the  Southeast,  the  average  was  almost  four, 
while  in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  and  Far  West,  the  average  dropped 
close  to  two  years.    Certainly  continuity  of  funding  is  vitally 
important  in  areas  like  curriculum  and  faculty  development,  and  thus 
we  may  not  be  able  to  reflect  any  overall  view  regarding  impact  of 
Title  III  funding  in  that  there  was  variation  by  geography  in  continuity 
of  funding.    (However,  this  would  lead  us  to  expect  that  institutions 
in  the  Southeast,  having  had  more  continuous  funding,  should  produce 
greater  results  just  to  stay  even.) 

We  have  pointed  out  earlier  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make 
valid  causal  statements  about  the  impact  of  Title  III  funds  in  situ- 
ations in  which  programs  are  not  financed  wholly  by  Title  III.  This 
turned  out  to  be  a  bigger  problem  than  we  anticipated,  as  the  following 
chart  shows.    In  virtually  every  program  for  every  year.  Title  III 
funds  provided  half  or  more  of  the  total  dollars  for  that  program  only, 
about  50  percent  of  the  time. 


TABLE  29 


DID  TITLE  III  FUNDS  PROVIDE  50«  OR  MORE 
OF  THE  MONEY  USED  IN  THIS  PROGRAM?" 
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PARTICIPATING  INSTITUTIONS 

1965      66-67      67-68      68-69      69-70  70-71  Total 

Basic  Curriculum  Development 

2          3         20         33         30  36  124 

1           6         28         34         43  40  152 

Faculty  Development  Funds 

1           1         24         34         39  46  145 

1         13         23         36         47  50  170 

Administrative  Impvovement 

0          2         10         23         24  31  90 

0          1         18         27         28  32  106 

Student  Services  Improvement 

0          1          4          9         17  19  50 

0          0          4         17         21  29  71 

Total  Yes  =  409  Total  No  -  499 


DIBECT-GRANT  INSTITUTIONS 

19SS      66-67      67-68      68-69      69-70  70-71  Total 

Basic  Currlculwn  Development 

1          n         37         30         26  29  134 

1          10         38         31         34  31  145 

Faculty  Development  Funds 

1  22  64  43  45  43  218 
3         22         4  9         28         26  26  1  54 

Administrative  Improvement 

0         10         23         17         20  17  87 

3          6     '    12         13         13  21  68 

Student  Services  Improvement 

0          2         16         14         20  22  74 

2  5         11         19         19  25  Bl 

Total  Yes  -513                          Total  No  -  448 
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TABLE  29 (continued) 

COORDINATORS  OF  CONSORTIA 

1965     66-67     67-68     68-69     69-70      70-71  Total 

Basic  Curriculum  Development 

Yes  1  0  5  7  6  7  26 

No  0  2  7         13         16         20  58 

Faculty  Development  Funds 

Yes  0  0  6  6  8         12  34 

No  0  4  4  6         10         11  35 

Administrative  Improvement 

Yes  0  1  2  5  3  5  16 

No  0  1  3  S  7         10  26 

Student  Services  Improvement 

Yes  0  0  4  6  5  8  23 

No  0  0  1  5  5  6  17 

Total  Yes  «  99  Total  No  «  136 

Grand  Total  Yes  «  1021  Grand  Total  No  -  1083 


In  all,  Title  III  was  mentioned  as  providing  50  percent  or  more 
of  the  program  in  1021  cases  (remember  that  programs  are  counted 
cumulatively) ,  while  it  was  not  at  the  50  percent  level  in  1083  cases. 
This  means  that  in  half  of  the  cases  no  judgments  are  possible  as  to 
the  effectiveness  of  Title  III  dollars,  as  they  cannot  be  parti ailed 
out  and  looked  at  separately  from  other  support  dollars.    We  will  simply- 
have  to  look  at  relative  success  criteria  for  these  programs,  and  assume 
multiple  funding. 

ERIC 
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The  table  Is  also  of  rough  utility  In  showing  how  the  funding  of 
programs  In  Title  III  was  done  by  type  of  funding.    Note  that  there  are 
few  differences  In  the  proportions  of  programs  provided  by  participating 
and  direct  grant  funding.   This  Is  also  true  for  consortia. 

As  Table  24  Indicates,  there  were  more  faculty  development  grants 
(814)  than  any  other,  with  curriculum  (665)  a  fairly  close  second.  Then 
there  Is  a  sharp  drop  to  administrative  Improvement  programs  (429)  followed 
by  student  services  (343).    Note  that  the  largest  number  of  grants  awarded 
was  In  the  less  than  $20,000  category.    The  only  category  In  which  this 
was  not  the  case  was  In  faculty  development  programs.    The  funding 
strategy  seemed  particularly  clear  in  student  services  programs,  where 
an  overwhelming  number  of  the  grants  made  were  in  the  less  than  $20,000 
category.    It  is  somewhat  unclear  why  the  Title  III  staff  felt  that 
programs  could  be  mounted  in  the  student  development  and  services  area 
for  so  little  money.    It  is  clear  that  a  large  amount  of  the  resources 
was  placed  in  raculty  and  curriculum  development,  perhaps  assuming  that 
if  these  areas  were  strong,  administrative  and  student  service  Improved- 
men  ts  could  be  added  later. 

We  are  not  at  all  sure  that  the  programs  in  student  services  were 
very  successful.    (See  Table  27,  which  provides  data  on  program  success.) 
Indeed,  the  case  studies  provide  rather  telling  evidence  to  suggest  that 
programs  in  this  area  were  not  working  very  well.    The  programs  in  adnin- 
istratlve  Improvement  also  were  rated  by  the  Institution:,  ds  somewhat 
less  helpful  than  funding  in  other  areas.   This  was  particularly  true 
In  terms  of  the  use  of  outside  consultants     (Table  27). 


Discussions  of  the  reasons  given  for  the  relative  success  of 
lack  thereof  tfrlll  be  presented  as  we  analyze  each  type  of  funding  In 
turn.    It  Is  clear  that  we  are  limited  here  by  the  Institution's  natural 
desire  to  indicate  that  the  programs  were  working  in  order  that  they 
might  obtain  more  Title  III  funds  in  the  future. 


SUMMARY  TABLES  FOR  CONSORTIA 
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Table  30 
CONSORTIUM:    MONEYS  AWARDED  FOR: 


Curriculum 

1965-66  1966-67  1967-68  1968-69  1969-70  1970-71  Total 


Less  than  $20,000 
$20,000-49.999 
$50,000  or  more 


Less  than  $20,000 
$20,000-49.999 
$50,000  or  more 


Less  than  $20,000 
$20,000-49.999 
$50,000  or  more 


Less  than  520.000 
$20,000-49.999 
$50,000  or  more 


0          0  5 

7 

7 

9 

28 

0          0  2 

6 

7 

7 

22 

1          2  b 

9 

12 

13 

42 

"5? 

Faculty  Development 

0          2  4 

3 

2 

8 

19 

0          2  7 

6 

11 

12 

38 

0          1  3 

9 

9 

5 

27 

Administrative  Improvement 

0          1  4 

3 

6 

11 

25 

0          0  1 

5 

4 

3 

'  f3 

0          1  1 

4 

a 

3 

12 

TIT 

Student  Services 

0          0  4 

7 

8 

5 

24 

0          0  0 

2 

6 

11 

0          0  1 

1 

0 

3 

5 

Total  Awards 

Less  than  $20,000  0  3 

$20,000-49.999  .   0  2 

$50,000  or  more  1  4 


17 

20 

23 

33 

96 

10 

19 

25 

28 

84 

10 

23 

24 

24 

86 

Total  Awards 

per  year  1  9        37  62        72        85  266 
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TABLE  31 
JUDGEMENT  OF  PROGRAM  SUCCESS 

COORDINATORS  OF  CONSORTIA 


Curriculum 
Basic  Curriculum 
Remedial  Curriculum 
Occupational /Career  Curriculum 
Other 

Faculty  Development 
National  Teaching  Fellows 
Professors  Emeriti 
In-service  Training 
Advanced  Graduate  Training 
Other 

Administrative  Improvement 
In-service  Training 
Advanced  Graduate  Training 
Use  of  Consultants 
Offices  with  New  Functions 
Other 

Student  Services 
Counseling  and  Guidance 
Tutorial  and  Remedial 
Health  Services 
Other 


MOtt  SUOOBBBful 

Progrma 

24 

5 

4 

5 
38 

10 
0 
10 
12 


3R 

4 
4 
4 

5 


1 

if 


L0Mt  Suao0B*ful 
FpogramB 

7 
0 
5 

JL 
14 

0 
h 
'8 
1 
2 

3 
0 
2 
0 

-  + 

1 

0 
0 
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CHAPTER  16 

USE  AND  IMPACT  OF  TITLE  III  FUNDS  ON  CONSORTIA 


Consortia  have  played  an  Important  role  In  planning  programs  which 
would  have  been  beyond  the  scope  of  Individual  institutions.  Consortia 
have  also  been  Instrumental  In  channelling  Title  III  funds  to  Institu- 
tions which  would  not  have  been  eligible  for  direct  assistance,  either 
because  they  were  too  undeveloped  (a  rare  case)  or  because  they  were 
already  too  developed  (a  not-so-rare  case). 

A.    CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT  FUNDS 

The  number  of  our  questionnaire  respondents  representing  consort!ia 
receiving  Title  III  funds  for  curriculum  development  was  extremely  small 
until  1967-68.    (See  Table  30.)    In  that  year,  a  total  of  12  consortia 
obtained  funds  for  that  purpose— five  consortia  received  less  than  $20,000; 
two  received  between  $20,000  and  $49,999;  and  five  received  $50,000  or 
more.    Most  of  the  consortia  stated  that  less  than  half  of  the  total 
funds  for  curriculum  development  purposes  (26  of  58  programs  mentioned) 
in  which  Title  III  funds  were  used  were  Title  III  monies.    As  with  other 
program  areas.  Title  III  was  seldom  the  sole  support  for  these  programs, 
as  we  have  seen  demonstrated  in  Table  29. 
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In  1968-69,  the  number  of  consortia  receiving  Title  III  funds  for 
curriculum  development  rose  to  22;  6  had  below  $20,000,  7  had  $20,000- 
$49,999,  and  8  consortia  received  $50,000  or  more.    Again,  most  of  the 
consortia  stated  that  less  than  half  of  the  funds  for  curriculum  de- 
velopment programs  in  which  Title  III  funds  were  used  were  actually 
Title  III  monies. 

In  1969-70,  12  out  of  26  consortia  reporting  grants  for  curriculum 
development  purposes  received  $50,000  or  more,  and  again  the  majority 
stated  that  Title  III  did  not  constitute  the  major  funding  source  for 
those  programs. 

The  following  year  again  showed  an  increase  in  the  number  of  con- 
sortia whose  curriculum  development  projects  were  funded.   The  number 
rose  to  29,  out  of  which  13  received  $50,000  or  more.    Most  of  these 
programs  were  in  the  area  of  basic  curriculum  development.  Again, 
most  of  these  consortia  had  large  amounts  of  non-Title  III  funds  for 
these  projects. 

The  area  of  basic  curriculum  and  its  development  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  urgent  tasks  by  many  consortia  receiving  Title  III 
funding  for  curriculum  development.    Adding  new  academic  subjects  (15 
mentions)  and  research  on  curricular  revision  (12  mentions)  were  cited 
as  the  programs  most  often  funded.   Twenty-seven  programs  ran  for  one 
year  or  less,  15  for  2  years,  9  for  3  years.    Almost  no  consortia 
developed  a  behavioral  objectives  approach  to  basic  curriculum,  and  none 
worked  in  computer-assisted  instruction. 


Among  consortia  emphasizing  the  area  of  remedial  programs,  the 
development  of  basic  skills  programs  was  most  frequent  (7  mentions). 
Four  consortia  also  Instituted  developmental  reading  programs.  Seven 
of  the  consortia  stressing  remedial  programs  received  Title  III  funds 
for  this  purpose  for  one  year,  8  for  tw  years.   Consortia  reported  no 
pre-vocatlonaV orientation  programs,  only  one  tutorial  program,  and  no 
courses  In  remedial  communications  skills.   These  areas  were>ilighted 
for  reasons  we  do  not  understand. 

Just  about  all  consortia  having  received  funds  for  curriculum 
development  reported  that  the  programs  had  been  successful;  the  area  of 
basic  curriculum  was  mentioned  most  often  (24  mentions)  as  the  area 
that  had  been  most  successful  (partly  because  most  consortia  concentrated 
on  that  area),  while  remedial  curriculum  programs  were  Judged  as  sue-* 
cessful  only  five  times.    (See  Table  31). 

There  are  many  problems  for  consortium  coordinators  here.  In  that 
certain  programs  may  have  been  very  successful  on  some  campuses  1n 
their  group  and  not  on  others.    Our  case  studies  do  point  out  several 
Institutions  in  which  curricular  development  did  take  place  successfully 
through  a  consortium.    Because  many  of  the  developing  institutions 
were  weak  in  the  "standard*'  academic  curriculum  areas,  it  is  clear  that 
this  is  what  most  .  .  the  programs  provided.    Institutions! that  were 
unable  to  round  out  their  basic  curriculum,  in  the  liberal  arts  particu- 
larly, were  able  to  do  so  through  the  consortium.    (It  should  be 
remembered  that  in  most  cases  Title  III  funds  were  not  the  dominant 
factor  in  these  programs  as  far  as  funding  is  concerned). 
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We  also  asked  respondents  to  Indicate  which  of  these  programs  were 
least  successful.    (See  Table  31).    Seven  nominated  the  basic  curriculum 
area  as  being  least  successful,  while  the  occupational /career  curriculum 
was  ir.entloned  as  being  least  successful  by  five  respondents.  Considering 
thrt  ^here  were  only  seven  programs  in  operation  in  this  category,  it 
wojld  appear  that  the  consortium  coordinators  were  having  real  difficulty 
In  occupai'ional/career  programs.   Given  the  kinds  of  students  developing 
Institutions  attract,  this  seems  an  area  In  which  considerable  work 
needs  to  be  done  In  order  to  improve  program  quality. 

B.    FACULTY  DEVELOPMENT  FUNDS 

Twenty-seven  consortia  reported  having  helped  member  Institutions 
obtain  National  Teaching  Fellows;  23  schools  receiving  NTF*$  tended  to 
ask  for  NTF's  from  several  disciplines  (rather  than  concentrating 
several  NTF's  In  one  department).    The  reason  for  employing  NTF's  most 
often  mentioned  (15  consortia)  was  "to  free  regular  staff  members  for 
advanced  study."   The  next  most  Important  reason  given  (11  responses) 
was  "to  help  Improve  the  existing  curriculum  and/or  the  quality  of 
teaching." 

The  Professors  Emeriti  program  seems  to  have  been  virtually  ignored 
by  consortia;  only  four  consortia  reported  having  helped  member  Institu- 
tions find  PE's. 

In-Service  Training  for  Regular  Faculty  Kembers  was  a  very  Important 
part  of  the  faculty  development  program  In  over  20  consortia.   Host  of 
this  In-service  training  took  place  In  the  form  of  workshops  organized 
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by  consortia  for  faculty  from  member  institutions.    Most  of  these  work- 
shops were  organized  on  the  cmpus  of  a  member  Institution  of  the 
consortium,  and  the  majority  of  these  workshops  attracted  between  10 
and  14  participants.    Conferences  with  consultants  on  matters  of  faculty 
development  were  arranged  by  half  a  dozen  consortia. 

About  25  helped  their  member  institutions  arrange  for  advanced  graduate 
training  for  their  faculty;  most  of  the  faculty  who  were  selected  for 
advanced  training  reported  by  14  consortia,  were  social  scientists.  In 
16  cases,  fewer  than  five  faculty  members  per  consortium  were  involved. 
Leaves  of  absence  for  advanced  graduate  training  were  granted  primarily 
to  faculty  planning  to  earn  a  doctorate.    11  consortia  reported  the 
PHD  as  the  primary  degree  earned,  while  9  indicated  a  combination  of 
MA  and  PHD  work.    Some  faculty  left  their  institution  after  they  had 
obtained  their  higher  degree  through  Title  III— eight  consortia  reported 
that  their  member  institutions  lost  in  this  way.    In  seven  consortia, 
the  number  of  faculty  who  left  was  one  to  two,  in  one  consortium  three 
to  five. 

One  can,  of  course,  raise  questions  here  regarding  the  true  mission 
of  Title  III  -  if  a  young,  bright  faculty  member  goes  off  to  a  distin- 
guished institution,  finishes  a  doctorate  through  an  NTF,  and  leaves 
the  host  campus  to  teach  at  a  prestigious  university,  can  it  truly  be 
said  that  the  program  has  failed?  Must  all  black  medical  students 

"return  to  the  ghetto"  to  set  up  medical  practice?   These  are  difficult 
issues  to  raise.    But  clearly,  most  consortia  in  our  ftudy^  did  not  lose 
faculty  through  the  NTF  program. 
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The  Professors  Emeriti  program  was  used  by  only  two  consortia, 
and  one  of  the  two  nominated  their  PE  program  as  least  successful  In 
the  faculty  development  area. 

Faculty  In-service  training  was  handled  differently  by  different 


consortia: 

Workshops  for  faculty  from  various  colleges  10 

Conferences  with  consultants  5 

Visits  to  other  campuses  5 

Attendance  at  regional -national  meetings  5 

Workshops  organized  by  consortium  for  their  members  10 

Other  programs  12 
These  programs  began  to  Increase  In  number  ly  1970. 


DATES  OF  WORKSHOPS 
1966  -  1.  1967  -  4.  1968  -  7,  1969  -  7.  1970  -  11.  1971  -  16 

Most  consortia  (15)  reported  that  20  or  more  faculty  members  were  Involved 
in  these  in-service  programs. 

One  Interesting  finding  that  emerges  from  the  case  studilts  Is  the 
great  effectiveness  of  some  programs  which  allow  faculty  to  visit  other 
Institutions.    Not  only  do  they  get  off  familiar  ground  for  a  time,  they 
also  make  new  contacts,  see  some  programs  In  actual  operation,  and  often 
develop  a  better  sense  of  what  Is  possible  on  their  own  campus.  Some 
of  these  virtues  are  also  present  In  the  workshop  format  with  faculty 
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from  several  institutions  present.    But  we  would  recommend  more  sus* 
talned  use  of  the  pattern  of  faculty  visits  to  other  campuses. 

When  the  consortia  were  asked  (Table  31)  which  ones  of  the  faculty 
development  programs  they  regarded  as  the  most  successful »  the  programs 
mentioned  were  National  Teaching  Fellows,  (10  mentions)  In-service  train- 
ing for  faculty,  (10  mentions)  and  advanced  graduate  training  for  faculty 
(12  mentions).    The  reasons  given  for  the  success  of  these  programs  dealt 
primarily  with  the  general  Improvement  of  teaching  and  the  Improvement 
of  faculty  quality  (17  mentions).   A  small  number  of  consortia  (eight) 
reported  that  the  In-service  training  for  faculty  had  not  been  quite  as 
successful  as  anticipated,  due  primarily  to  a  lack  of  faculty  Interest 
and  Involvement* 

C.    ADMINISTRATIVE  IMPROVEMENT 

In-service  training  for  administrators,  was  established  by  15 
consortia,  six  programs  reported  sending  administrators  of  member  Insti- 
tutions to  attend  regional  or  national  conferences;  5  Involved  locally 
organized  workshops  and  Institutes. 

Six  consortia  helped  member  institutions  find  appropriate  advanced 
graduate  training  opportunities  for  administrators,  usually  at  Institu- 
tions In  the  same  area.    Only  one  or  two  administrators  In  a  consortium 
generally  used  this  opportunity.    Interestingly  enough,  none  of  them 
studied  matters  related  to  administration,  such  as  business  administration, 
data  processing,  systems  analysis,  etc.    From  the  case  studies,  we  found 
several  instances  of  an  administrator  working  on  a  PHD  program  In  a 
O      subject  field. 
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About  8  consortia  In  our  study  hired  consultants  to  help  member 
institutions  carry  out  specific  Improvements.   The  majority  of  consultants 
(5)  helped  on  administrative  reorganization  and  In  five  cases,  the 
consultants  were  free  agents  r^iher  than  employees  of  management  or 
educational  consulting  firms. 

Ten  consortia  helped  member  Institutions  set  up  new  offices,  7 
reported  development  offices  and  6  reported  Institutional  research 
offices.    These  offices  were  set  up  mainly  In  1968  and  1969.    Our  data 
from  the  questionnaire  unfortunately  does  not  reveal  how  long  these 
offices  continued  after  their  establishment.    Interview  data  revealed 
that  in  some  cases.  Institutions  were  unable  to  maintain  these  new 
offices  after  the  consultants  left.    However,  this  was  a  general  problem 
not  limited  to  offices  established  through  consortia.   This  Issue  will 
be  raised  in  the  final  section  In  discussing  the  role  of  consul tants» 
and  Is  also  present  In  our  case  study  of  TACTICS. 

When  the  consortium  coordinators  were  asked  to  rat-  the  administra- 
tive improvement  programs  according  to  their  relative  success,  no  single 
approach  to  administrative  Improvement  was  rated  above  others.  (See 
Table  31).    Although  direct  grant  and  participating  Institutions  reported 
much  dissatisfaction  with  this  area,  only  five  consortia  reported  that 
any  of  the  administrative  Improvement  programs  had  been  less  successful 
than  expected.    This  clearly  was  not  an  area  In  which  coordinators  of 
consortia  were  very  actively  Involved. 

o 
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D.    IMPROVEMENT  OF  STUDENT  SERVICES 

In  the  area  of  coui   iling  and  guidance,  the  emphasis  of  consortia 
providing  assistance  to  member  Institutions  was  primarily  on  helping 
these  schools  establish  new  counseling  offices  (5  consortia)  or  help- 
ing them  Improve  their  existing  counseling  programs  (3  consortia). 

About  half  a  dozen  consortia  assisted  member  institutions  In 
setting  up  tutorial  and  remedial  programs,  primarily  for  freshmen  who 
needed  help  in  perfecting  basic  skills  in  general  or  remedial  English 
skills  in  particular.    We  were  somewhat  surprised  at  this  li)w  figure. 

Although  Title  III  would  have  provided  funds  for  the  Improvement 
of  health  services,  not  one  consortium  among  our  respondents  reported 
having  applied  for  funds  in  this  area.   Again,  it  is  not  clear  why. 

The  counseling  and  guidance  programs  and  tutorial  and  runedial 
programs  were  deemed  successful  by  nearly  every  consortium  respondent 
(Table  31). 


E.    CONSORTIA'S  OVERALL  ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  USEFULNESS  OF  TITLE  III  FUNDS 

Twenty- three  consortia  reported  that  funds  used  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  basic  curriculum  had  been  particularly  helpful  in  the  area 
of  curriculum  development.    (See  Table  32).    There  were  two  main  advantages 
that  Title  III  funding  made  possible.   The  first  was  the  addition  of  new 
academic  subjects,  and  the  second  was  the  possibility  for  genuine  research 
on  currlcular  revision.    Fifteen  consortia  indicated  the  importance  of 
the  new  academic  subjects  that  were  added,  while  12  reported  the  im- 
portance of  research  on  currlcular  revision*    Interestingly  enough,  no 
f-n^i-     consortium  indicated  that  additional  vocational  subjects  were  of  importance. 
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and  no  consortium  had  developed  behavioral  objective  approaches  nor 
computer-assisted  learning  In  relation  to  their  curriculum  development 
programs.    Ten  of  the  programs  had  been  in  operation  for  two  years, 
and  seven  for  three  years.   These  programs  seem  to  have  some  advantage 
over  the  thirteen  programs  that  had  only  had  one  year  of  funding  in 
curriculum  development. 

Under  remedial  programs  in  curriculum,  the  development  of  basic 
skills  programs  was  the  most  frequent  with  seven  consortia  reporting 
them,  while  four  reported  developmental  reading  programs  had  been 
established  through  Title  III.   There  was  no  concern  for  tutorial  pro- 
grams or  pre-vocation  orientation  programs.    Some  comments  from  consortia 
that  had  developed  basic  skills  programs  indicated  that  this  is  some* 
thing  that  they  very  much  wanted  to  do  earlier  but  could  not  fund  out 
of  their  own  resources.    Again,  we  have  no  data  on  the  quality  of  these 
programs  in  terms  of  the  number  of  students  who' were  "salvaged"  by 
them  and  made  into  better  students  as  a  consequence* 

The  occupational  and  vocational  area  of  curriculum  development 
money  for  consortia  was  conspicuous  by  its  small  number  of  efforts.  Two 
programs  in  career  orientation,  two  in  :ooperative  f<!ducation,  and  two  in 
trade  fields  comprised  the  largest  number  of  programs,  and  most  of  these 
were  one  year  in  duration.   Given  the  small  number  of  programs  in  this 
area,  there  were  no  comments  that  seemed  to  have  much  weight. 

In  terms  of  the  least  successful  programs  t.  t  were  mentioned,  (Table 
31)  seven  consortia  indicated  that  the  basic  curriculim\  was  the  program 
that  was  the  least  successful  area,  and  five  indicated  that  the  occupational 
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career  curriculum  programs  were  the  -^ost  unsuccessful.   Given  th^2 
small  numbers  In  these  two  areas,  they  seem  to  be  distinctly  unsuccess- 
ful, at  least  In  a  numerical  sense.    (It  should  be  explained  here  that 
"least  successful"  Is  not  the  same  as  the  category  "not  helpful"  listed 
in  the  summary  tabulation  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter.  "Least 
successful"  is  more  of  an  index  of  genuine  program  failure,  where  as  the 
"not  helpful"  category  simply  means  that  the  program  was  not  changed 
much  one  way  or  another  by  the  addition  of  Title  III  monies.) 

h)  the  area  of  faculty  development,  the  National  Teaching  Fellows 
program  was  the  most  wide-spread,  with  26  consortia  reporting  that  the 
program  was  the  most  helpful  in  the  area  of  faculty  development.  (See 
Table  32.)   The  reasons  for  this  were  both  that  the  program  freed  re- 
gular staff  member  for  advanced  study  (11  consortia)  and  that  they  helped 
to  improve  the  existing  curriculum  and  the  quality  of  teaching  (5  consortia). 
In  our  most  successful  category,  (Table  31)  ten  consortia  indicated  that 
the  NTF  program  was  the  most  successful  in  the  area  of  faculty  develop- 
ment, and  no  consortium  listed  it  as  being  among  the  least  successful 
programs.   The  Professors  Emeriti  program,  as  indicated  before,  was 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.   Apparently,  Title  III  consortia  wanted 
younger  men  and  women  with  newer  ideas.    In-service  training  programs 
were  listed  as  being  most  helpful  by  13  consortia,  (Table  32)  and  as  most 
successful  by  10     (Table  31.)   Some  of  the  in-service  training  programs 
were  also  listed  as  being  least  successful,  generally  because  the  faculty 
had  no  particular  interest  in  in-service  or  advanced  graduate  training. 
Overall,  the  programs  for  faculty  development  seemed  to  be  seen  as  most 
ERJ[C    helpful  by  the  consortium  respondents. 
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In  the  admlm strati ve  area,  one  gets  the  feeling  generally  that 
there  was  less  enthusiasm  for  the  success  of  programs  of  In-service 
training  and  advanced  graduate  training     (Table  3K}   Outside  consultants, 
however,  were  useful,  particularly  in  terms  of  helping  to  establish  new 
offices  on  campus.    The  reasons  given  generally  for  these  successes  were 
first  that  the  administration  was  able  to  develop  greater  specialized 
expertise,  and  secondly  that  an  increase  could  be  noticed  in  adminis* 
trative  efficiency  as  a  consequence  of  the  consultants  and  the  new 
offices.    However,  only  five  consortia  responded  in  this  way. 

In  the  student  services  area,  consortia  seemed  to  find  the  establish- 
ment of  new  counseling  offices  to  be  quite  useful,  with  five  consortia 
indicating  that  tutorial  and  remedial  programs  established  under  Title 
III  were  most  helpful     (Table  32.)   The  most  important  reason  for 
these  programs  success,  as  given  by  the  consortia,  was  that  they  were 
well  received  by  the  students  and  seemed  to  have  the  students'  support. 
There  were  almost  no  cases  of  a  consortium  indicating  that  the  student 
services  programs  were  either  least  effective  or  not  helpful.  However, 
one  is  stuck  with  the  lack  of  specificity  regarding  the  institutions* 
reason  for  saying  that  these  programs  were  successful.    It  may  be  that 
simply  the  establishment  of  an  office  or  a  person  to  deal  with  this  very 
pressing  problem  was  a  considerable  morale-builder  to  the  institution, 
even  if  no  positive  gains  on  the  part  of  student  performance  could  be 
registered.   This  Is  speculation  on  our  part,  as  the  questionnaire  data 
does  not  reveal  any  answer. 

o 
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Overall  t  one  Is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  consortiunn  coordinators 
dtd  not  seem  to  develop  programs  that  were  significantly  different  from 
Institutional-based  programs*  nor  did  their  evaluations  of  these  programs 
differ  much  from  those  of  their  campus-based  colleges.    Even  given  the 
difficulties  in  self-rating  Instruments  such  as  our  own.  there  seemed 
to  be  few  differences  between  consortia  strategies  and  those  of  partici- 
pating and  direct-grant  institutions • 
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SUMMARY  TABLES  FOR  PARTICIPATING  INSTITUTIONS 
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Table  33 

PARTICIPATING:    MONEYS  AWARDED  FOR: 


Curriculum 


1965-66  1966-67  1967-68  1968-69  1969-70  1970-71  Total 


Less  than  $20,000 
$20,000-49.999 
$50,000  or  more 


Less  than  $20,000 
$20,000-49.999 
$50,000  or  more 


Less  than  $20,000 
$20,000-49.999 
$50,000  or  more 


Less  than  $20,000 
$20,000-49.999 
$50,000  or  more 


0           2  21 

38 

43 

54 

158 

1            3  10 

9 

17 

6 

46 

1            3  18 

21 

18 

16 

77 

7ST 

Faculty  Development 

1         n  11 

29 

45 

61 

158 

0           1  28 

27 

36 

29 

121 

0           2  9 

15 

n 

13 

50 

125" 

dministratlve  Improvement 

0           2  23 

32 

30 

35 

122 

0           0  7 

11 

16 

21 

'  55 

0           1  0 

6 

7 

7 

21 

TSS 

Student  Services 

0           1  7 

15 

27 

41 

91 

0           0  1 

8 

8 

6 

23 

0           0  0 

3 

6 

4 

13 

Total  Awards 

Less  than  $20,000  1  16 

$20,000-49.999  1  4 

$50,000  or  more  1  6 


62 

114 

145 

191 

529 

46 

55 

77 

62 

245 

27 

45 

42 

40 
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Total  Awards  . 
per  year  3  26       135       214         264      293  935 
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TABLE  35 
JUDGEMENT  OF  PROGRAM  SUCCESS 

PARTICIPATING  INSTITUTIONS 


Curriculum 
Basic  Curriculum 
Remedial  Curriculum 
Occupational /Career  Curriculum 
Other 

Faculty  Development 
National  Teaching  Fellows 
Professors  Emeriti 
In-service  Training 
Advanced  Graduate  Training 
Other 

Administrative  Improvement 
In-service  Training 
Advanced  Graduate  Training 
Use  of  Consultants 
Offices  with  New  Functions 
Other 

Student  Services 
Counseling  and  Guidance 
Tutorial  and  Remedial 
Health  Services 
Other 


MoBt  SuooesBful 
ProgramB 

63 
23 
9 

24 
TIT" 


48 
4 

32 
33 


24 
4 

32 

21 

10 
IT 

33 
10 

2 

19 
"ST 


Leaat  Suooto»ful 

Program 

19 
8 
8 
3 

3 
4 
14 
3 

16 
IT 

13 
3 

13 
3 

14 

6 
3 
0 
4 
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137 
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CHAPTER  17 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  TITLE  III  FUNDS  ON  PARTICIPATING  INSTITUTIONS 


Participating  Institutions  are  member  Institutions  of  Title  III 
consortia.   Many  of  them  have  participated  In  such  consortia  for  long 
periods  of  time  (In  many  cases  even  before  Title  III  began)  and  have 
received  substantial  sums  of  money.   The  length  of  membership  In  a 
consortium  Is  usually  not  specified  a  priori,  except  for  members  of 
two-year  college  consortia  organized  through  the  Program  With  Developing 
Institutions  (PWDI)  of  the  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges. 
The  row  defunct  PWDI  made  It  clear  to  the  members  of  Its  consortia  that 
the  consortia  were  formed  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  and  that  an  Institution's 
membership  In  a  consortium  was  net  to  exceed  two  or  three  years  because 
of  the  sequential  approach  to  solving  an  Institution's  problems  (see 
our  case  study  oA  AAJC). 

Participating  Institutions  not  only  differ  In  the  time  period  for 
which  they  belonged  to  a  consortium,  but  even  more  In  their  degree  of 
Involvement  with  the  consortium.  An  Institution  located  further  aiay 
from  the  area  In  which  most  consortlm  members  are  clustered  tends  to 
be  only  marginally  Involved;  the  same  Is  true  for  Institutions  which  add 
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differing  subjects  to  their  existing  curriculum.   Among  the  more 
Interesting  additions  to  the  basic  curriculum  In  participating  Institu- 
tions were  the  addition  of  freshmen  engineering  courses  taught  over 
a  tele-vnrlter  from  the  campus  of  a  nearby  large  state  university, 
professional  business  courses  offering  work  experience  In  business 
and  Industry  for  part  of  each  semester,  and  a  pre-professlonal  program 
In  social  work  offering  field  work  in  the  local  community.  Comments 
here  are  quite  similar  to  those  of  the  consortium  coordinators,  with 
26  Institutions  Indicating  that  new  academic  sul»Jects  were  added  through 
Title  III  curriculum  funds,  while  30  Indicated  that  research  on  curricula 
was  rnadt'  possible  In  this  way.    Seventeen  developed  cultural  enrichment 
programs.   Ninety-three  of  these  programs  were  for  one  year  only. 

In  the  remedial  currlcular  area  for  participating  Institutions, 
the  split  was  approximately  even  between  basic  skills  programs  (18 
Institutions)  and  development  reading  programs  (14  Institutions). 
The  occupational  and  career  programs  were  primarily  In  career  orienta- 
tion efforts  (9  Institutions).   And  again,  most  of  the  programs  were 
of  one  year's  duration. 

Looking  at  the  most  successful  programs  for  currlcular  development, 
in  participating  Institutions,  63  Indicated  that  the  basic  curriculum 
programs  were  most  successful,  23  Indicated  remedial  curriculum  programs, 
and  9  Indicated  the  occupational  and  career  curricula     (Table  35). 
The  reasons  given  are  basically  the  same  reasons  given  by  the  consortium 
coordinators,  with  the  exception  that  In  this  area  a  few  more  of  the 
remedial  curriculum  programs  seemed  to  be  positive  In  the  sense  of  Im- 
proving students'  self-image  and  enabling  them  to  work  more  effectively. 


On  the  1  east-successful 'Prograw  sids  In  curriculum,  19  Indicated 
that  basic  curriculum  programs  were  least  successful,  8  Indicated 
remedtal  programs,  and  8  Indicated  occupational  career  programs.  The 
most  frequent  comments  here  were  that  the  students  were  lacking  In 
motivation  and  that  the  Institutions  had  great  difficulty  In  finding 
keys  to  get  to  the  students  and  make  these  programs  work  more  effectively. 
However,  some  work  was  being  done  of  extreme  Interest.   One  college,  for 
example,  used  Its  funds  to  establish  a  finger-spelling  course  for 
students  with  hearing  handicaps.   Some  Institutions  used  these  funds  to 
set  up  or  Improve  adult  b--^  -1c  education  courses  for  minority  populations, 
with  the  intent  of  offering  GEO  programs.    Eighteen  of  these  programs 
lasted  one  year,  while  14  lasted  two  years.    In  addition  to  the  63  Insti- 
tutions that  Indicated  that  basic  curriculum  programs  were  the  most 
successful,  19  reported  that  these  programs  were  the  least  successful 
In  the  area     (Table  35.) 

A.    FACULTY  DEVELOPMENT_ 

Only  U  responding  Institutions  received  Title  III  funds  for  faculty 
development  In  1966-67,  and  11  of  these  received  less  than  $20,000 
(Table  33.)   By  1970-71  the  number  of  these  had  risen  to  103.   Of  these, 
the  National  Teaching  Fellow  program  was  the  one  Indicated  as  being  the 
most  helpful     (Table  34.)  Thirty-four  Institutions  Indicated  that  It 
was  the  Improvement  of  existing  curriculum  and  quality  of  teaching  that 
mattered  the  most,  while  44  felt  that  It  was  the  freeing  of  regular  staff 
members  for  advanced  study  that  was  the  most  helpful  aspect  of  the  program. 
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In  addition  to  these  assessments  as  to  the  helpfulness  of  Title  III 
monies,  the  most  successful  programs  (Table  35)  Indicated  that  the 
National  Teaching  Fellows  were  most  successful  at  48  Institutions, 
with  advanced  graduate  training  being  most  successful  at  33.   The  NTF 
program  was  seen  as  the  least  successful  program  In  faculty  development 
by  only  3. 

On  the  other  hand,  14  indicated  that  the  in-service  training  pro- 
grams were  the  least  successful,  due  particularly  to  lack  of  faculty 
motivation  and  involvement.    It  would  appear  that  the  National  Teaching 
Fellows  program  was  not  only  extremely  successful  nunerlcally  Lut  also 
that  relatively  few  of  such   programs  were  significant  failures.   A  few 
institutions  were  able  to  start  innovative  courses  thanks  to  the  NTF's, 
such  as  courses  in  adaptive  physical  education  for  physically  handi- 
capped, Indian  history  courses,  etc. 

Once  again,  the  Professors  Emeriti  program  was  conspicuous  in  its 
absence.   The  PE's  were  spread  out  rather  well  across  the  humanities  and 
natural  and  social  sciences,  and  although  six  institutions  reported  PE's 
specializing  in  one  of  these  areas,  eight  institutions  indicated  that 
the  PE's  worked  in  more  than  one  of  these  fields.   Given,  this,  the  fact 
that  four  of  the  Professors  Emeriti  programs  were  listed  as  being  least 
successful  (Table  35)  is  perhaps  some  indication  of  serious  problems  in 
this  area.   The  most  frequent  reason  given  was  the  Professors  Emeriti 
simply  had  no  impact  on  the  campus.   Whether  this  was  age  or  lack  of 
motivation,  our  data  does  not  reveal. 

Among  in-service  training  programs  for  faculty,  workshops  organized 
by  the  consortium  for  its  member  institutions  were  the  single  most  popular 
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programs.   Over  100  respondent  Institutions  were  Involved  In  these 
activities.    Of  these,  45  tended  to  be  located  on  campuses  of  consortium 
member  colleges.   Ninety-five  Institutions  reported  that  these  programs 
involved  20  or  more  faculty.   Thus  the  workshops  and  in-service  train- 
ing programs  tended  to  be  rather  large  in  terms  of  the  number  of  faculty 
from  each  institution  represented.    However,  14  of  the  in-service  train- 
ing programs  were  listed  as  being  least  successful,  (Table  35)  parti- 
cularly because  there  was  no  faculty  interest  in  such  in-service  work  and 
apparently  no  administrative  leadership  capable  of  making  the  faculty 
Interested. 

Advanced  graduate  training  opportunities  were  used  by  faculty  in 
all  fields,  with  37  institutions  reporting  faculty  working  in  the 
humanities,  22  in  the  natural  and  pure  sciences,  and  37  in  the  social 
sciences.   The  vast  majority  of  institutions  (120)  indicated  that  fewer 
than  5  faculty  were  involved  in  the  advanced  graduate  training  program, 
compared  to  only  3  voted  least-successful  in  the  area     (Table  35.) 

Fourteen  institutions  found  the  in-service  programs  to  which  they 
sent  their  faculty  unsatisfactory,  usually  because  the  faculty  did  not 
seem  to  gain  new  skills,  enthusiasm,  or  insight  as  to  the  nature  of 
their  work.   We  cannot  tell  from  our  data  whether  the  size  of  the  v.ork 
group  was  a  factor,  or  whether  the  quality  of  the  workshop's  presentations 
were  at  fault. 

B.    ADMINISTRATIVE  IMPROVEMENT 

Again,  it  was  only  in  1967-68  that  sizeable  nunbers  of  participating 
Institutions  began  getting  administrative  improvement  funds  (30  during 
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that  year)     (Table  33.)   By  1970-71  the  nunber  had  increased  to  63. 
In-service  training  programs  were  widely  used  In  the  administrative 
Improvement  area.    In  23  cases  this  meant  attendance  at  regional  or 
national  conferences  and  In  33  cases  It  meant  workshops  and  Institutions 
organized  locally  or  within  the  confines  of  the  consortium.  These 
programs  were  Indicated  as  being  most  successful  by  24  Institutions,  but 
were  Indicated  as  being  least  successful  by  13  Institutions     (Table  35.) 

In  addition  to  In-service  training,  consultants  were  used  primarily 
to  help  on  administrative  reorganization  (35  Institutions)  and  to  assist 
in  currlculun  development  or  review  (23  institutions).   The  consultants 
were  overwhelmingly  individuals  rather  than  persons  working  for  a 
management  consulting  firm. 

The  offices  established  were  primarily  development  offices  (45 
institutions)  and  institutional  research  offices  (26  institutions). 

Twenty  campuses  encouraged  their  administrators  to  take  advanced 
graduate  training.    In  most  cases  these  administrators  were  able  to 
enroll  at  a  large  local  institution.    Most  of  the  institutions  (10) 
sent  only  one  of  their  administrators  for  this  type  pf  training;  9  insti- 
tutions sent  between  2  and  4.    In  almost  all  cases,  the  person  went  to 
a  college  or  university  in  the  same  area. 

The  use  of  consultants  was  seen  as  the  most  successful  program 
(Tabls  35)  in  this  area  with  32  institutions,  while  the  setting  up  of 
new  offices  with  new  functions  was  seen  by  21  as  most  successful,  with 
the  in-service  training  program  being  seen  by  24  Institutions  as  the 
most  successful  program.    However,  as  we  have  said,  some  were  disappointed. 
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particularly  In  the  use  of  consultants.   Some  data  Indicates  that  the 
consultants  were  not  on  campus  long  enough  to  really  get  a  feel  for  the 
local  problems.    This  comes  through  particularly  from  one  of  the  case 
studies.    Perhaps  there  Is  some  need  for  a  consultant  no  matter  how 
broadly  knowledgeable  about  higher  education,  to  spend  enough  time  on  a 
campus  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  particular  problems  of 
that  campus. 

C.    STUDENT  SERVICES 

As  far  as  the  least  successful  programs  are  concerned,  (Table  35) 
counseling  and  guidance  was  the  largest  area,  with  six  Institutions 
reporting  this— due  almost  entirely  to  a  lack  of  student  Interest  in  the 
program,  plus  a  general  feeling  that  there  may  not  have  been  enough 
qualified  personnel  to  do  the  program  justice. 

We  were  surprised  that  the  number  of  participating  Institutions 
using  Title  III  funds  for  the  Improvement  of  student  services  was  so 
relatively  small.   We  also  felt  that  the  remedial  and  tutorial  area  was 
neglected  and  we  were  surprised  that  Title  III  staff  members  did  not 
do  more  to  either  encourage  good  proposals  In  this  area  or  to  make  sure 
that  the  funds  got  to  worthy  programs  already  In  existence. 

0.    OVERALL  ASSESSMENT 

Looking  at  the  assessment  of  the  utility  of  Title  III  funds  overall, 
and  shifting  for  a  moment  from  most  successful  to  most  helpful  funds, 
(Table  34)  we  find  that  76  schools  reported  that  funds  used  for  basic 
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curriculum  linprovement  wer«  the  most  helpful  In  curriculum  development, 
while  92  reported  that  National  Teaching  Fellowship  money  was  most 
useful  In  the  faculty  development  area.    In-service  training  and  advanced 
graduate  training  were  next  with  58  and  62  reports  as  most  helpful 
respectively.    In  the  area  of  administrative  Improvement,  57  ranked  out- 
side consultants  as  most  helpful,  and  40  Indicated  that  In-service 
training  programs  had  been  of  most  help.    In  41  cases,  the  establishment 
of  new  administrative  offices  was  listed  as  the  most  helpful  contribution. 
In  the  student  services  area,  counseling  and  guidance  programs  were  far 
and  away  the  most  helpful  aspect  of  the  program,  with  45  Institutions  re- 
porting this  as  the  most  helpful  area.   Since  the  number  of  participating 
Institutions  among  our  respondents  was  rather  large,  the  main  trends  were 
somewhat  clearer  than  In  the  case  of  coordinators  of  consortia.  Curriculum 
development  and  faculty  development  are  clearly  the  areas  of  greatest 
concern  to  those  responding  for  most  participating  Institutions. 

The  large  number  of  new  offices  established  with  Title  III  funds 
was  quite  significant,  especially  considering  that,  unlike  the  addition 
of  a  new  course  or  the  hiring  of  a  consultant,  the  future  maintenance  of 
such  an  office  requires  a  firm  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  college. 
(It  Is  unclear  from  our  data  how  many  Institutions  have  actually  made 
that  commitment,  and  we  cannot  tell  from  our  data  how  many  of  the 
fairly  large  number  of  offices  established  under  Title  III  are  still 
in  operation  today.) 
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Table  36 
DIRECT  GRANT:    MONEYS  AWARDED  FOR: 


Curriculum 

1965-66  1966-67  1967-68  1968-69  1969-70  1970-71  Total 


Less  than  $20,000 

0         17  43 

25 

24 

26 

135 

$20,000-49.999 

0          3  20 

22 

24 

14 

83 

$50,000  or  more 

0         2  12 

17 

15 

23 

69 

257 

Faculty  Development 

Less  than  $20,000 

1         20  25 

11 

13 

12 

82 

$20,000-49.999 

1         20  61 

40 

50 

41 

213 

$50,000  or  more 

0          7  40 

26 

15 

18 

106 

m 

Administrative  Improvement 

Less  than  $20,000 

2         14  32 

25 

28 

20 

121 

$20,000-49.999 

0          1  9 

11 

10 

16 

'  47 

$50,000  or  more 

0          1  2 

1 

2 

8 

14 

W 

Student  Services 

Less  thm  $20,000 

1          9  25 

26 

28 

3S 

119 

$20,000-49.999 

0          2  4 

5 

9 

14 

34 

$50,000  or  more 

0          0  3 

7 

6 

7 

23 

m 

Total  Awards 

Less  than  $20,000 
$20,000-49.999 
$50,000  or  more 


4 

60 

125 

87 

93 

88 

457 

1 

26 

94 

78 

93 

85 

377 

0 

10 

57 

51 

38 

56 

212 

Total  Awards 

per  year  5        96       276       216       224       229  1046 
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TABLE  38 
JUDGEMENT  OF  PROGRAM  SUCCESS 

DIRECT^GRANT  INSTITUTIONS 


Curriculum 

Basic  Curriculum 
Remedial  Currlculun 
Occupational /Career  Curriculum 
Other 

Faculty  Development 
National  Teaching  Fellows 
Professors  Emeriti 
In-service  Training 
Advanced  Graduate  Training 
Other 

Acbnini  strati  ve  Improvement 
In-service  Training 
Advanced  Graduate  Training 
Use  of  Consultants 
Offices  with  New  Functions 
Other 

Student  Services 

Counseling  and  Guidance 
Tutorial  and  Remedial- 
Health  Services 
Other 


Itoet  Suoo€BBful 

Progrme 

69 
21 
18 

56 
5 

14 
45 

20 
5 
31 
16 

-sf 

37 
13 
0 


23 
4 
5 

6 
2 

12 
4 

3 
1 

10 
3 

7 
6 
0 
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400 


109 
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CHAPTER  18 
USE  AND  IMPACT  OF  TITLE  III  FUNDS  ON 
DIRECT-GRANT  INSTITUTIONS 

Direct-grant  institutions  have  a  direct  contractual  relationship 
(hence  their  name)  with  the  USOE.    Such  Institutions  have  won  their  con- 
tracts after  submitting  a  proposal  for  Title  III  funding  to  the  USOE  In 
direct  competition  with  other  colleges  competing  for  the  same  resources. 
Participating  Institutions  can  obtain  Title  III  funds  through  the  "back 
door"  of  consortium  membership  and  do  not  have  to  submit  their  own 
proposals.   The  fact  that  direct-grant  Institutions  have  had  the  resources 
to  produce  an  acceptable  proposal  Immediately  puts  them  In  a  rather 
special  position  among  Title  III  recipients.    (The  heightened  entrepre- 
neurial value  of  this  aspect  of  the  direct-grant  strategy  may  be  an 
Important  motivating  factor,  at  least  for  Institutions  that  are  ready 
to  compete.) 

A.    CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT 

Until  1967-68,  the  number  of  direct-grant  Institutions  which  had 
obtained  Title  III  funds  for  curriculum  development  was  very  small     (Table  36.) 


ERLC 


1?9 

In  that  year,  their  number  reached  75.    St^sequently  the  number  has 
declined  somewhat,  to  60  institutions  in  .970-71. 

Since  1965-66,  233  direct-grant  institutions  which  have  received 
Title  III  funds  for  curriculum  development   have  used  these  funds  for 
the  development  of  their  basic  curriculum.    One  hundred  and  thirty-five 
of  the  287  grants  made  during  the  whole  period  were  less  than  $20,000. 

The  single  largest  group  (55)  of  direct-grant  programs  used  their 
basic  curriculum  funds  to  add  new  academic  subjects.    The  second  largest 
group  (32)  spent  their  basic  curriculum  funds  on  research  on  currlcular 
revision.    Third  in  Importance  (18)  was  the  establishment  of  a  basic 
skills  progra.n.   The  vast  majority  (105)  of  thse  programs  were  funded 
for  one  year  only. 

Some  institutions  used  basic  curriculum  funds  to  change  the  format 
rather  than  the  content  of  their  course  offerings.    For  example,  one 
school  used  the  funds  to  research  and  plan  a  new  calendar,  while  another 
school  experimented  with  accelerated  programs.   Among  the  more  interesting 
"traditional"  uses  (i.e.,  use  of  basic  curriculum  funds  to  expand  the 
existing  curriculum)  was  the  college  which  had  a  cooperative  arrangement 
with  a  theater  club  in  a  nearby  city  to  aid  drama  students  in  meeting 
the  "theatrical  profession's  standards  of  excellence  and  prepare  students 
to  teach  drama."   A  number  of  Afro-American  studies  programs  were  also 
funded  with  the  help  of  basic  curriculum  funds  provided  by  Title  III. 

In  the  area  of  remedial  programs,  the  two  largest  groups  of  users 
wer<j  those  allocating  the  funds  for  the  development  of  basic  skills 
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programs  (16  Institutions)  and  those  allocating  them  for  the  establishment 
of  developmental  reading  programs  (21).   Again,  the  majority  of  these 
programs  (31)  were  funded  for  one  year  only. 

Fewer  than  2S%  of  all  direct -grant  Institutions  used  curriculum 
development  funds  in  the  area  of  occupational  programs.   The  two  largest 
areas  are  career  orientation  (7)  and  co-op  programs  (7).   This  has  clearly 
not  been  an  area  of  great  concern  to  direct-grant  Institutions. 

The  single  largest  group  of  respondents  (69)  regarded  the  basic 
curriculum  programs  as  the  most  successful  ones.    (Table  38.)  However, 
23  direct-grant  Institutions  also  said  that  they  regarded  the  basic 
curriculum  program  as  the  least  successful  program  funded  with  Title 
III  curriculum  development  monies. 

B.    FACULTY  DEVELOPMENT 

In  1966-67,  almost  all  faculty  development  funds  went  for  National 
Teaching  Fellows;  42  direct-grant  Institutions  reported  having  hired 
NTF's  at  a  cost  of  either  less  than  $20,000  (24  Institutions)  cr  between 
$20,000  and  $49,999  (18  Institutions).   The  number  of  direct-grant  Insti- 
tutions Mring  NTF's  rose  dramatically  In  1967-68  when  116  Institutions 
reported  having  hired  them.    This  nimber  later  declined;  In  1970-71,  only 
58  institutions  still  had  NTF  programs. 

In-service  training  (24  Institutions)  and  advwced  graduate  training 
programs  for  faculty  (35  Institutions)  were  add^d  In  1967-68;  In  the  long 
run,  the  latter  programs  became  the  second  most  pervasive  programs. 

o 
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In  almost  all  direct-grant  Institutions  the  National  Teaching  Fello»is 
viiorked  In  a  variety  of  fields*  rather  than  being  clustered  around  one 
department.   The  two  most  frequent  reasons  cited  for  their  usefulness 
were  '*they  help  Improve  the  existing  curriculum  and  the  quality  of  teaching*'' 
(48  mentions)  and  "they  free  regular  staff  members  for  advanced  graduate 
study"  (61  mentions).   Another  argument  In  their  favor  frequently  meMloned 
was  that  they  brought  In  fresh  approaches  and  Ideas  to  teaching  (24  mentions) 

Only  slightly  over  20  direct-grant  Institutions  used  faculty  developeient 
funds  to  hire  Professors  Emeriti  during  the  entire  funding  period. 

Institutions  which  made  In-service  training  opportunities  possible 
for  their  faculty  emphasized  primarily  their  use  of  workshops  (35),  In- 
stitutes (20)»  and  consultants  (28).   Most  of  the  workshops  and  Institutes 
were  attended  by  20  or  more  faculty  and  were  primarily  located  on  campus 
(which  accounts  for  the  high  participation  rate). 

Host  respondents  reported  that  social  scientists  constituted  the 
largest  group  of  faculty  members  receiving  advanced  graduate  training. 
Institutions  Involved  In  this  program  usually  made  advanced  graduate 
study  possible  for  up  to  four  faculty  members*   One  of  the  possible 
consequences  of  advanced  training  programs  Involves  the  loss  of  good 
faculty  to  the  Institution.    In  the  direct-grant  Institutions,  33  reported 
losing  no  faculty,  27  lost  one  or  two,  12  lost  three  to  five  faculty, 
and  one  lost  between  six  and  ten  faculty.    In  participating  institutions, 
47  reported  losing  none,  1^  lost  one  or  two,  4  lost  three  to  five,  and 
none  lost  more  than  five.   The  numbers  are  too  small  for  much  useful 


generalization      corrparlng  these  two  sets  of  figures.    However,  the 
direct-grant  Institutions  did  lose  a  few  more  faculty  than  did  partici- 
pating 1n!;t1tLfions.    We  cannot  say  why. 

The  National  Teaching  Fellows  program  was  mentioned  by  56  colleges 
as  the  mrst  successful  program.    (Table  38.)   The  advanced  graduate 
training  program  was  second  In  popularity  with  45.   The  In-service 
training  program  had  been  less  than  a  success  for  12  Institutions »  due 
primarily  to  a  lack  of  faculty  Interest,  while  only  14  considered  It  their 
most  successful  program  In  faculty  development.    In-service  training  pro- 
grams were  not  too  successful,  considering  both  figures. 

C.    ADMINISTRATIVE  IMPROVEMENT 

Direct-grant  Institutions  said  that  they  used  administrative  Im- 
provement funds  for  In-service  training  (43) »  use  of  outside  consultants 
(70) »  and  establishment  of  new  offices  (68) »  during  the  1965-66  to  1970-71 
funding  period.    In  all  cases  the  amounts  Involved  tended  to  be  less  than 
$20»000.   Over  t1me»  the  use  of  consultants  and  establishment  of  new 
offices  became  somewhat  more  frequent,  while  fewer  Institutions  used 
administrative  Improvement  monies  for  In-service  tralnlfiv^.    Slightly  more 
institutions  (22)  used  In-service  training  fu.ids  for  workshops  and  Insti- 
tutes rather  than  for  management  seminars  (14)  or  attendance  at  regional 
or  national  workshops  (13).    Whatever  the  nature  of  programs  funded  with 
Title  III  In-service  training  funds*  they  were  usually  held  on  the 
campus  of  the  respondent  Institution  or  somewhere  nearby. 


Twenty-three  direct-grant  institutions  provided  advanced  graduate 
training  for  some  administrators.    The  number  of  administrators  per  insti- 
tution to  whom  advanced  graduate  training  was  made  available  ranged  from 
one  to  four,  and  most  of  the  opportunities  for  graduate  study  were  avail- 
able nearby  on  the  campus  of  a  larger  institution.    Interestingly  enough, 
only  three  Institution^  reported  any  administrators  studying  data  pro- 
cessing or  systems  analysis,  three  in  accounting,  six  in  general  business 
administration,  while  26  were  engaged  in  other  study.    Although  we  don't 
know  the  exact  numbers  in  "other,"  some  were  engaged  in  curriculum  stddy 
and  others  were  studying  in  academic  disciplines  and  law. 

Most  of  the  colleges  which  hired  consultants  for  administrative  im- 
provement purposes  had  them  work  either  in  the  area  of  administrative 
reorganization  (27)  or  in  the  area  of  curriculum  development  and  review 
(31).    Only  9  were  working  to  improve  student  personnel  services,  and 
12  on  data  processing  systems.    The  "other"  category  was  used  by  45  in- 
stitutions.   No  pattern  emerged  from  their  write-in  answers.  Fifty-three 
of  these  consultants  were  independent;  only  a  small  number  of  direct- 
grant  institutions  contracted  for  consulting  services  with  either  edu- 
cational (21)  or  management  consulting  firms  (9). 

Among  the  new  offices  established,  most  were  either  development 
offices  (26)  or  institutional  research  offices  (20)  which  were  estab- 
lished in  1967-68  or  later. 

Thirty-one  respondents,  (Table  38)  assessing  the  success  of  their 
administrative  improvement  programs,  said  that  consul  tints  had  been  the 
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Single  most  important  factor  In  helping  them  improve  their  administration, 
indicating  that  they  had  Improved  administrative  expertise  and  efficiency. 
A  smaller  nunber  of  schools  mentioned  in-service  training  (20)  and  the 
establishment  of  new  offices  (16)  as  most  successful .    But,  as  in  the 
case  of  consortium  coordinators  and  participating  institutions,  10  Insti- 
tutions were  critical  of  the  performance  of  consultants.    The  consultants 
were  mentioned  in  the  case  data  as  being  occasionally  unwilling  to  >earn 
about  the  institution's  problems,  and  in  one  case  the  consultant  did 
not  know  his  area.    One  can  conjecture  also  from  the  cases  about  the 
human  relations  skills  of  some  of  the  consultants. 

D.    STUDENT  SERVICES 

During  the  1965-66  to  1970-71  period,  93  uses  of  student  services 
funds  provided  by  Title  III  for  counseling  and  guidance  services  were 
reported.    In  most  cases,  the  institution  received  less  than  $20,000. 
Only  31  mentions  were  made  of  using  student  services  funds  for  remedial 
and  tutorial  services,  again  a  surprisingly  small  number.    No  institution 
reported  using  the  money  for  developing  student  health  services. 

Twenty-seven  institutions  using  Title  III  funds  for  counseling  and 
guidance  services  allocated  these  monies  for  the  improvement  of  existing 
counseling  programs,  while  11  established  new  counseling  offices.  Fourteen 
used  money  for  vocational  teaching  and  career  guidance  programs.  Most 
of  the  programs  were  funded  for  one  year  only. 
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In  10  Institutions,  tutorial  and  remedial  funds  were  used  to  estab- 
lish remedial  basic  skills  courses  for  freshmen;  in  10  others  remedial 
English  courses  were  developed,  while  10  also  developed  freshman  tutoring. 
Most  programs  were  only  funded  for  a  single  year. 

Thirty-seven  of  the  approximately  65  institutions  (Table  38)  which 
had  received  funds  for  the  improvement  of  student  services  reported  that 
counseling  and  guidance  programs  were  the  most  successful  student  services 
programs  funded  by  Title  III,  while  13  voted  for  tutorial  and  remedial 
prograns.   Twenty  of  these  programs  indicated  that  student  reaction  to 
them  was  very  good.    A  small  nunber  of  colleges  said  their  counseling 
and  guidance  services  had  not  been  too  successful,  primarily  because  there 
was  little  student  interest  in  the  program. 

E.    DIRECT-GRANT  INSTITUTIONS'  ASSESSMENT  OF  THE 
USEFULNESS  OF  TITLE  III  FUNDS 

On  the  whole,  direct-grant  institutions  tended  to  regard  the  basic 
curriculum  funds  as  having  been  the  most  helpful  (Table  37)  funds  in  the 
area  of  curriculum  development  (85  institutions),  while  the  National 
Teaching  Fellows  program  was  seen  as  the  most  helpful  faculty  development 
program,  being  nominated  by  115  institutions. 

Consultants  proved  to  be  most  helpful  in  the  area  of  administrative 
improvement  (44  institutions),  while  37  felt  that  the  establishment  of 
new  offices  was  most  helpful.    (Only  25  nominated  in-service  training 
programs  as  most  useful,  and  13  mentioned  advanced  graduate  training  as 


the  most  effective  administrative  program.)    Funds  earmarked  for  coun- 
seling and  guidance  were  seen  as  the  most  helpful  aspect  of  student 
services  Improvement  by  44  Institutions,  while  24  picked  remedial  and 
tutorial > 

F.    THE  AGGREGATE  IMPACT  OF  TITLE  III  FUNDS  ON 
DIRECT-GRANT  INSTITUTJONS-A  DISCUSSION 

The  areas  of  curriculum  development  and  faculty  development  are 
clearly  seen  as  the  major  areas  of  concern.    However,  judging  by  the 
questionnaire  data,  administrative  Improvement  has  not  been  neglected 
either,  and  a  fairly  large  number  of  direct-grant  Institutions  regard 
counseling  as  a  critical  area  as  well.   While  direct-grant  Institutions 
seem  concerned  about  the  relative  under«development  of  their  counseling 
services.  It  Is  surprising  that  orly  about  half  of  these  Institutions 
have  even  submitted  proposals  for  the  Improvement  of  these  services. 
Once  these  colleges  improve  their  curricula  and  the  quality  of  their 
teaching,  the  davelcpment  of  adequate  student  services  would  clearly 
seem  to  be  the  next  priority. 

Direct-grant  Institutions  are  cl*arly  part  of  a  comprehensive 
funding  strategy  that  assumes  different  results  for  different  types  of 
grants.    The  overall  conclusion  of  our  review  is  that  the  differences 
between  d'rect-grant  and  consortiums-related  funding  is  minimal,  in 
terms  of  areas  of  program,  monies  spent,  and  results  obtained.  However, 
our  case  study  data  indicates  that  direct-grant  institutions  do  tend 
to  be  more  s*lf-directed  and  entrepreneurial  in  their  perspective. 
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This  suggests  that  institutions  might  be  expected  to  move  from  consortium- 
related  programs  to  direct-grant  opportunities,  assuming  that  the  successful 
award  of  a  direct  grant  is  an  indicator  that  an  institution  may  be  apr 
proacling  the  "take-off"  stage. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  CASE  STUDY  DATA 
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CHAPTEF.  19 
CASE  STUDY  ANALYSIS  * 

Our  case  study      Title  III  Institutions  ranged  from  rather  presti- 
gious and  eminent  universities  to  the  most  impoverished  colleges  In  the 
nation.   Altogether  there  were  some  two  year  Institutions »  some  four 
year»  some  private,  some  public*  some  vocational »  and  some  basically 
academic;  perhaps  the  only  common  ground  the>  shared  was  their  partici- 
pation In  Title  Hit  and  therefore  their  common  designation  as  ''developing 
institutions." 

Data  was  collected  through  Interviews  with  faculty,  students,  and 
key  administrators  at  each  Institution.    (See  Chapter  2  for  descriptions 
of  methodology*}   The  quality  of  the  Interviews  varied  considerably,  but 
in  nearly  every  case  they  revealed  much  useful  Information  about  the 
school  and  the  attitudes  of  those  responding.    These  responses  and  ob- 
servations were  developed  into  case  studies  by  the  project  staff.  The 
case  studies  sought  to  give  a  general  description  of  the  Institution  at 
the  time  of  the  interview—its  status,  proble^ns.  goals,  and  ambience, 
and  to  analyze  the  Impact  of  Title  III  monies  on  the  Institution.  The 
case  studies  make  use  of  faculty,  student,  and  administrator  responses. 

o   

ERJC       *  Throughout  this  chapter,  the  term  "study"  refers  to  the  case  study  data. 


plus  the  feelings  of  the  Interviewers  as  expressed  In  their  summary 
rating  sheets. 

In  relation  to  the  2.500  Institutions  of  higher  education*  the 
alms  of  these  Institutions  could  be  called  modest.   They  tend  to  Judge 
their  performance  on  the  success  of  their  graduates  In  obtaining  jobs 
or  In  successfully  transferrin}  to  four-year  institutions.    Mai>y  times 
they  must  perform  services  not  always  expected  of  all  institutions  of 
higher  education-*such  as  the  teaching  of  reading  and  basic  mathematics. 

But  despite  these  and  other  similaritiest  the  differences  between 
the  institutions  we'^e  often  far  more  striking.  Their  ability  to  use 
Title  III  funds  effectively  varied  as  widely  as  did  the  qual1t;y  of  the 
education  they  offered.  In  an  attempt  to  organize  the  interview  data, 
we  have  developed  a  conceptual  model  to  differentiate  the  institutions 
by  "stages  of  development. 

We  realize  the  dangers  of  generalizing  from  clinical  studies, 
especially  clinical  studies  which  are  as  sketchy  as  ours  sometimes  were. 
We  have  taken  great  pains  to  make  careful  and  cautious  generalizations, 
even  to  the  point  of  making  our  viability  measures  less  complete  than 
they  probably  should  be.    Nevertheless,  it  is  our  belief  that  develop- 
ing these  kinds  of  cautious  and  descriptive  models  is  the  only  way  to 
deal  with  material  as  sensitive  as  that  with  which  we  have  worked  in 
this  case  study  phase.   We  are  satisfied  with  the  descriptive  value  of 
our  taxonomy--whether  or  not  it  has  predictive  utility,  which  is  yet  to 
be  determined. 
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Though  all  developing  Institutions  need  money,  we  have  vound  that 
all  Institutions  do  not  use  Title  III  funds  equally  well.    In  some  schools 
there  seems  to  be  no  significant  and  visible  Impact  resulting  from  Title 
III  money  despite  substantial  grants.   This  is  obviously  due  In  part  to 
poor  administration,  but  we  believe  the  failures  also  reflect  more  com- 
plex factors. 

By  having  several  staff  members  read  all  the  case  studies,  we  have 
broken  down  the  institutions  in  our  case  study  sample  into  three  general 
categories:  high  range  institutions,  those  which  readers  agree  are  well 
on  their  way  to  becoming  self-sustaining  and  effective  institutions; 
medium  range,  those  which  are  developing  more  gradually  and  somewhat 
unevenly  and  whose  future  is  somewhat  less  certain;  and  low  range,  those 
which  have  "a  long  way  to  swim  before  they  reach  the  mainstream,"  and 
are  presently  hampered  by  very  basic  problems  in  their  dally  operations. 

Our  three  categories  of  development  bear  some  relationship  to  the 
theory  of  need  emergence  developed  by  Maslow,  who  claimed  that  "basic^ 
physiological  needs  for  food,  shelter,  clothing  must  be  satisfied  first, 
then  one  moves  to  the  needs  for  security  and  ir    ♦:ity— being  loved  and 
needed-- then  to  the  higher  needs  that  involve  values,  stimulation,  and 
risk-taking.   We  would  hypothesize  that  institutions  must  move  from 
stage  one  to  stage  two  in  our  typology  before  they  can  contci^iplate  moving 
to  the  "take-off"  stage,  for  reasons  which  are  very  similar  to  Maslow's. 

Oft  the  basis  of  the  information  in  the  case  studies,  we  were  able 
to  place  each  school  into  one  of  these  general  categories.   We  then 
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wrote  down  every  Item  in  each  case  study  which  we  felt  might  provide  a 
clue  to  the  success  or  failure  of  the  institution's  efforts.  Those 
factors  which  seemed  to  recur  most  frequently  in  the  higher  range  insti- 
tutions were  labelled  as  "viability  variables."   Then  each  institution 
was  checked  against  these  viability  variables  through  the  independent 
determination  of  whether  the  institution  ranked  as  "excellent,"  "good," 
"fair,"  or  "poor"  in  each  one.    This  was  not  always  an  easy  task,  but  in 
nearly  every  case,  the  case  studies  gave  clear  indications  of  where  the 
institution  stood  with  respect  to  each  variable.   An  "excellent"  ranking 
was  given  infrequently  and  only  in  clearly  exceptional  cases.   The  "poor" 
ranking  was  used  far  more  liberally.    Vfe  found  that  for  these  case  studies 
it  was  more  difficult  for  readers  to  distinguish  the  excellent  from  the 
good  than  to  distinguish  the  poor  from  the  fair. 

Analysis  of  the  rankings  of  course  was  consistent  with  our  original 
three-category  breakdown— the  low  range  schools  scored  predominately  in 
the  "poor"  and  "fair"  ranges;  the  medium  range  schools  had  many  fewer 
"poor"  scores  and  had  a  number  of  "good"  scores,  and  the  faigh  range  schools 
had  many  fewer  "fair"  scores,  only  a  very  few  "poor"  scores,  and  several 
"excellent"  scores.    (See  Table  39,  next  page.)   We  found  that  tabulation 
of  these  scores  consistently  reflected  general  stages  of  development. 
For  example,  if  an  institution  had  more  "poor"  scores  than  any  other  and 
provided  it  had  less  than  a  couple  of  "good"  scores,  the  school  could  be 
accurately  identified  as  a  "low  range"  institution.   The  distribution  of 
scores  was  quite  consistent  for  each  school. 
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TABLE  39 
STAGES  OF  DEVELOPMENT 


Low  Range 
I-^etitutiona  Exael- 


(n  »  10) 

Good 

WW* 

Foot 

1. 

Leadership  dynamism  « 

10«  (1) 

30$  (3) 

6Q%  (6) 

2. 

Financial  stability 

30X  (3) 

70X  (7) 

3. 

Range  of  programs 

10%  (1) 

40%  (4) 

50*  (5) 

4. 

Cos t*effecttveness 

■p 

50%  (5) 

SOX  (S) 

5. 

Sense  of  role 

lOX  (1) 

60%  (6) 

30t  (3) 

6. 

Students'  Involvement 

20%  (2) 

80X  (8) 

7. 

Fac.-admtn.  relations 

m  (1) 

30X  (3) 

60X  (6) 

8. 

Community  relations 

^o%  (1) 

60%  (6) 

30X  (3) 

Title  III  success 

20X  (2) 

40%  (4) 

40%  ^4; 

Medium  Range 
Inetituttons 
(n  "  19) 

Bxael- 

lemt 

aaod 

Fair 

Poor 

1. 

Leadership  dynamism 

42X  (8) 

62%  (10) 

6%  (1) 

2. 

Financial  stability 

26%  (5) 

m  (8) 

32X  (6) 

3. 

Range  of  programs 

21«  (4) 

42«  (8) 

372  (7) 

4. 

Cost-effectiveness 

26%  (5) 

74*  (14) 

5. 

Sense  of  role 

32X  (6) 

6Z%  (12) 

6%  (1) 

6. 

Students'  Involvement 

Mm 

37X  (7) 

42?;  (8) 

21 X  (4) 

7. 

Fac. -admin,  relations 

37X  (7) 

47«  (9) 

16X  (3) 

8. 

Community  relations 

26X  (5) 

535;  (10) 

21X  (4) 

Title  III  success 

37X  (7) 

422  (8) 

21X  (4) 

ERIC 
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TABLE  39 (continued) 


High  Range 
(n  -  12) 

lent 

Good 

Fair 

Poos* 

1. 

Leadership  dynamism 

8%  (1) 

92%  (11) 

2. 

Financial  stability 

m  (2) 

SOX  (6) 

33«  (4) 

3. 

Range  of  programs 

8«  (1) 

7551  (9) 

17«  (2) 

4. 

Cost-effectiveness 

mm  a 

75«  (9) 

25«  (3) 

5. 

Sense  of  role 

B%  (1) 

84X  (10) 

8«  (1) 

6. 

Students'  involvement 

66%  (8) 

17«  (2) 

17X  (2) 

7. 

Fac. -admin,  relations 

75%  (9) 

17«  (2) 

8X  (1) 

8. 

Conmunity  relations 

25%  (3) 

SOX  (6) 

m  (2) 

6%  (1) 

Title  III  success 

83X  (10) 

17«  (2) 
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We  believe  that  once  an  Institution  can  be  Identified  by  Its  stage 
of  de  elopmentt  It  Is  easier  to  identify  the  most  critical  problems  which 
the  Institution  faces.    Presently*  for  example*  a  high  range  and  low  range 
institution  might  both  be  given  money  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  cul- 
tural enrichment  progriun  for  minority  students.    While  the  high  range 
school  might  succeed  at  this*  the  low  range  school  might  fail  miserably 
because  it  faces  other  and  more  basic  problems  (perhaps  staffing  shortages 
were  keeping  one  or  more  of  the  teachers  from  devoting  proper  amounts  of 
time  to  the  program).    Because  the  low  range  institution  was  incapable 
of  handling  this  relatively  sophisticated  program*  this  Title  III  money 
would  have  been  very  poorly  and  unsuccessfully  spent. 

We  have  used  eight  viability  variables  in  our  scoring  of  these 
sample  institutions.    (See  Table  40*  next  page.)   They  are  not  of  equal 
weight.   The  first  f1ve--leadersh1p  dynamism  and  efficiency,  financial 
stability*  range  of  programs  offered  students*  cost-effectiveness*  and 
^ense  of  role  and  long-range  direction— seem  to  be  the  most  consistent 
and  meaningful  indicators  judging  from  the  statistics  developed  from 
readings  of  the  case  study  texts.   Though  still  Important*  the  other  three 
measures  (student  demand  for  Involvement  and/or  outreach  to  uninvolved 
students*  faculty-administration  relations*  and  community  relations)  are 
of  more  limited  value  due  to  their  ambiguity  and/or  lack  of  scope. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  standards  for  all  of  the  eight  measures 
are  not  absolute.   They  are  relative  to  the  type  of  school  in  question. 
A  four-year  academic  and  vocational  institution  with  a  "good"  range  of 


TABLE  40 

DESCRIPTIONS  OF  MEASURES  OF  VIABILITY 


1.  LeaderBhip  dyrumim  and  effioienoy.    This  Is  a  measure  of  the  change*^ 
orientedness  and  drive  of  the  administration.    "High  range"  schools  are 
found  to  have  strong,  dynamic  presidents  who  are  often  good  fund-raisers. 
Administrative  overlapping.  Infighting,  and/or  complacency  are  causes  for 
low  marks  on  this  measure. 

2.  Finanoial  etability.    High-scoring  schools  are  relatively  secure  fi- 
nancially with  stable  or  growing  enrollments  and  with  dependable  sources 
of  Income.   Low  scorers  are  marked  by  continual  financial  duress*  perhaps 
declining  enrollments,  and  Insecurity  over  future  financial  matters. 

3.  Range  of  programs  and  activitiea  offered  etudente.    A  wide  number 
of  activities  such  as  football  and  marching  band  Is  almost  always  a 
great  help  In  bringing  students  and  faculty  to  a  greater  Interest  and 
Involvement  In  the  school,  and,  most  Importantly,  Into  closer  Interaction 
with  one  another.   These  activities  are  especially  important  In  conmuter- 
type  schools  where  Interaction  Is  otherwise  very  low.   Also  measured 
here  are  the  scopes  of  the  academic  and  cultural  programs  relative  to 
the  needs  of  the  students. 

4.  CoBt-effectiveneBB.    This  measure  Is  based  primarily  on  how  well  the 
school  used  Title  III  monies.   Were  they  applied  to  crucial  problem  areas 
with  success?   Or  did  the  school  miss  badly  on  several  programs  with  re- 
spect to  either  where  the  monies  were  applied  or  as  to  their  success? 
Schools  frequently  discontinuing  programs  earn  low  scores.   Also  measured 
in  this  area  are  the  priorities  of  the  administration.   Are  they  in  line 
with  the  needs  of  the  students  and  community? 

5.  Sense  of  role  and  long^ranae  direction.  A  good  score  is  gained  on 
this  measure  by  schools  which  believe  they  have  a  specific  task  to  ac- 
complish, which  have  clear  ideas  about  where  they  want  to  go  and  how 

to  get  there;  simply,  those  which  have  a  sense  of  self-image.  Low  scores 
are  given  to  schools  which  show  confusion  over  their  identity  and  purpose 
or  whose  beliefs  about  themselves  are  clearly  at  variance  with  the  actual 
performance  of  the  school. 

************************************* 

6.  Students^  demand  for  involvement^  and/or  outreach  efforts  by  the  school 
to  urdnvo'^ved  students.    Many  of  the  best  developing  institutions  have 
sustained  incidents  of  student  demand  for  involvement  in  decision-making. 
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TABLE  40(cont1nutd) 


This  Indicates  that  students  want  to  be  Involved  In  the  school.   A  viable 
Institution  is  also  one  which  consciously  reaches  out  to  bring  in  students 
previously  only  marginally  att<»xhed  to  It.    Cultural  programs  for  minor- 
ities are  one  example  of  such  an  effort. 

7,  Faculty '^admnietration  relatione.    In  hIgh-scoring  schools*  adminis- 
tration and  faculty  tend  to  socialize  with  one  another  and  tend  to  work 

in  relative  harmony,    Low-s::or1ng  schools  are  found  to  exhibit  much  friction 
between  faculty  and  administration  over  such  matters  as  salaries,  religion, 
institutional  goals,  and  job  security.   This  measure  Is  not  perfect. 
Often  in  institutions  with  great  vitality  there  is  considerable  contro- 
versy and  conflict  between  the  two  groups,  and  often  some  hostility. 
AlsOt  the  faculty  and  adrr.lni  strati  on  are  not  likely  to  be  close  In  highly 
developed  Institutions  like  Tuskegee,  where  the  faculty  often  take  more 
interest  In  their  disciplines  than  In  the  Institution. 

8.  Camunity  relatione.    A  "fair"  score  Is  assumed  here  unless  there 
Is  mention  of  successful  cormunlty  outreach  programs  or  of  the  strong 
support  of  the  surrounding  community,  both  of  which  merit  a  "good"  score. 
A  noticeable  lack  of  community  support  or  signs  of  the  need  to  gain  more 
community  respect  is  evidence  of  "poor"  standing  in  the  corrinunity. 

************************************ 

Tit'^.e  III  Buaoese.  This  is  a  rough  summary  measure  which  seeks  to  combine 
the  ideas  of  Impact  and  effectiveness  to  give  an  overall  Impression  of  the 
success  of  Title  III  at  these  institutions. 
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programs  for  students  would  obviously  have  a  broader  range  of  programs 
than  a  two-year  purely  vocational  institution  which  was  also  given  a 
'^good"  rating.    Similarly,  a  corrmunity  junior  college  would  be  expected 
to  have  somewhat  better  corrmunity  relations  than  a  four-year  private 
religious  institution  in  the  same  area.   At  the  same  time,  If  the 
religious  institution  is  completely  shut  off  from  the  surrounding  com- 
munity, that  is  regarded  as  one  small  Indication  that  the  school  Is  not 
Interested  In  enlarging  Its  scope. 

1.    It  Is  found  that  Institutions  with  dynamic  and  forceful  Presidents 
were  far  more  likely  to  move  towards  developing  than  those  which  were 
led  by  complacent  and  non-energetic  administrators.    The  causality  here 
is  obvious;  by  definition  an  energetic,  dynamic   eader  Is  one  who  can 
keep  the  institution  moving  forward  and  who  (in  be  forceful  In  solving 
problems.    One  important  measure  of  dynamic  leadership  Is  the  President's 
interest  in  fund-raising.    In  almost  every  case.  If  the  President  was 
interested  in  and  successful  at  fund-r^1s1ng,  he  was  found  to  havv^  the 
dynamic  spirit  In  other  administrative  areas  as  well.   All  high  range 
schools  received  either  excellent  or  cood  scores  on  this  measure,  wh^le 
90%  of  the  scores  for  low  range  schools  fell  Into  either  fair  or  poor 
rankings--60%  were  poor. 

It  is  interesting  that  autocratic  decision-making  was  not  necessarily 
correlated  with  dynamic  leadership.    Many  Institutions  show  hopeful  signs 
of  developing  with  the  arrival  of  a  strong  new  President  who  has  taken 
steps  to  democratize  decision-making  responsibilities  previously  held 


by  only  one  or  two  men.    At  the  same  time  there  are  a  couple  of  cases 
where  a  very  dynamic  President  has  jeopardized  his  efforts  to  develop 
the  school  by  trying  to  dominate  the  students  and  faculty  or  by  central- 
izing decision-making.   At  one  institution,  the  President  has  made 
dramatic  and  progressive  changes,  but  has  alienated  the  faculty  by 
willfully  firing  several  from  their  ranks,  and  the  students  by  failing 
to  consult  than  on  the  changes.    In  cases  like  this,  the  administration 
was  counted  dow:'  on  the  leadership  measure.   There  were  a  few  schools 
with  strong  Presidents,  but  weak  and  contentious  lower-level  administrators, 
or  where  there  was  much  administrative  overlapping.   These  were  occasion- 
ally the  cause  for  low  scores  on  this  measure.    Efficient  administration 
was  found  to  be  most  important  in  the  effective  use  of  available  funds. 
Whenever  important  decisions  were  made  by  default  outside  of  the  school 
(state  agencies^  church  sponsors,  etc.),  the  institution  also  received 
a  low  score.    It  was  found,  without  exception,  in  the  few  schools  where 
this  was  the  case  that  this  outside  decisionnnaking  sapped  vitality  from 
the  school  and  was  very  harmful  to  the  development  of  an  institutional 
self-image,  another  important  viability  variable. 

2.    The  financial  stability  measure  was  rather  easy  to  judge  from 
the  case  study  data.   Those  schools  suffering  financial  instability  did^ 
not  hesitate  to  admit  it  In  hopes  of  receiving  more  aid,  and  those  which 
were  not  suffering  boasted  of  their  stability.    If  our  study  provides  an 
accurate  representation,  few  developing  institutions  have  been  financially 
stable  during  these  last  few  years.    Only  14  out  of  the  41  in  our 
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study  were  judged  as  falling  In  the  "excellent"  or  "good"  range  on 
this  measure.    Financial  stability  was  taken  to  be  an  Important  via- 
bility measure  on  the  grounds  that  those  Institutions  which  lack  this 
security  are  unable  to  follow  through  on  academic  plans*  often  cannot 
pay  competitive  salaries,  and  are  often  understaffed  and  ufKler equipped. 
At  the  same  time,  schools  enjoying  relative  financial  stability  are 
under  less  pressure  to  maintain  only  "survival  activities,"  and  can, 
in  a  sense,  psychologically  afford  to  develop.    New  construction  is 
not  always  an  indicator  of  financial  stability.    For  example,  one  school, 
anticipating  an  increased  enrollment,  squandered  its  endowments  on  new 
construction.   When  it  subsequently  suffered  a  drastic  drop  in  enroll- 
ment instead,  it  was  seriously  imperiled  financially. 

Financial  security  alone  does  not  Insure  institutional  success. 
The  study  furnishes  several  examples  of  institutions  which  have  rela- 
tively low  cost-effectiveness  and  relatively  high  financial  stability. 

3.    The  range  of  programs  and  activities  offered  students  is  another 
Important  measure  of  institutional  viability.   As  explained  above,  the 
range-of-programs  measure  was  weighted  with  respect  to  size  and  type  of 
institution.    However,  even  at  a  small,  rural  Junior  college,  the  needs 
of  students  are  often  broader  than  might  be  assumed.    We  were  also  con- 
cerned in  this  measure  with  the  range  of  activities  the  institutions 
offered  their  students.   When  students  merely  turn  in  their  hours  in 
class  and  have  no  other  Interest  in  or  attachment  to  the  school,  they 
can  be  expected  to  be  bored  and  uninterested  in  the  institution.  The 
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case  studies  Indicate  that  activities  are  an  Important  factor  In  1m* 
proving  student  morale,  in  bringing  both  students  and  faculty  to  a 
greater  Interest  and  involvement  in  the  school*  and»  most  importantly: 
Into  closer  interaction  with  one  another.    This  was  a  recurrent  patterr 
in  our  study  —when  football  and  marching  band  or  other  likf  activities 
are  introduced*  student  morale  jumps  and  students  begin  to  take  a  greater 
Interest  in  the  school,  both  or  which  are  important  for  developing  1nsti« 
tutions.   Other  schools  mentioned  that  their  basketball  teams  were  the 
most  Important  ''cohesive  force'*  on  campus.   Activities  seem  to  be  most 
important  for  and  least  common  at  commuter-type  schools  where  outside-of« 
class  interaction  is  otherwise  extremely  limited* 

4.    Cost-effectiveness  is  an  Important  measure  for  determining  the 
general  Impact  of  Title  III  monies,  as  well  as  in  helping  to  determine 
the  viability  of  developing  institutions.    The  bulk  of  the  data  for  the 
determination  uf  judgments  on  this  measure  came  from  information  con- 
cerning the  success  or  failure  of  Title  III  programs  at  the  study  in- 
stitutions.  We  used  a  number  of  criteria  in  this  evaluation,  including 
speculation  as  to  whether  the  Title  III  money  was  allocated  to  and  spent 
in  an  area  appropriate  to  the  priority  problems  of  the  school,  and.  if 
warranted,  to  those  of  the  surrounding  community  as  well.    Such  judgments 
cannot  help  but  be  debatable,  given  the  limitations  of  our  data  sources^ 

Not  surprisingly,  only  15  of  the  41  schools  in  the  study  fell  into 
the  "good''  range  on  this  measure.    This  does  not  mean  that  at  the  re- 
maining 26  institutions  Title  III  had  no  impact;  only  that  in  some  of 
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them  the  impact  could  have  been  greater  if  administration  of  the  funds 
had  been  more  successful  or  If  the  funds  had  been  applied  elsewhere. 
In  other  cases,  the  cost-effectiveness  judgment  was  based  partially  on 
non-Title  III  programs  mentioned  In  the  case  studies.    For  example, 
some  Institutions  that  began  new  programs  and  then  dropped  them  received 
low  scores  on  this  measure. 

In  fact,  five  more  of  the  schools  received  "good"  ratings  for 
their  use  of  Title  III  funds  than  received  "good"  ratings  on  this  cost- 
effectiveness  measure.    Thus,  in  our  opinion,  nearly  half  (20  out  of  41) 
of  the  schools  used  their  Title  III  monies  with  "good"  success.  Another 
15  schools  used  the  money  with  "fair"  success  and  the  remaining  six  used 
the  funds  poorly  or  Ineffectively.    (Evaluation  was  adjusted  to  reflect 
the  amounts  of  money  received  by  each  Institution.) 

The  breakdown  by  stages  for  overall  use  of  Title  III  funds  was 
as  follows: 

Good  Fair  Poor 

Low  Range  (10)  1  5  4 

Medium  Range  (21)  11  8  2 

High  Range  (10)  8  2  0 

As  in  the  cost-effectiveness  scale,  "poor"  scores  resulted  principally 
from  evidence  of  quick  discontinuance  or  bungling  of  programs  and  from 
other  evlaence  of  failure  to  successfully  use  most  Title  III  resources. 
"Good"  scores  were  given  for  successful  application  of  resources  to 
priority  needs. 
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5.    The  final  "first  order"  measure  of  Institutional  viability 
deals  with  whether  the  Institution  possesses  a  sense  of  Its  role  In  edu- 
cation and  In  the  conffnun1ty»  and  whether  It  shows  a  comnltment  to  long- 
range  development  goals.    For  example*  at  one  campuSt  one  chief  adminis- 
trator remarked.  "Our  change  In  title  from  college  to  University  has 
really  given  us  a  task— to  live  up  to  that  title."   On  the  other  hand* 
one  President  reported  that  the  role  of  the  school  was  "to  provide 
personalized  and  high  quality  teaching  attention  to  students*"  yet  It 
was  clear  from  other  Interviews  that  the  performance^orlentatlon  of  the 
teaching  staff  was  very  depersonalized  and  perfunctory.    This  discrepancy 
earned  the  school  a  low  score  on  this  "sense  of  role"  measure.    In  other 
cases*  the  respondents  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  verbalize  any  sense 
of  a  role  they  wished  to  play  In  education  or  In  their  community,  and 
for  this  also  the  Institution  was  penalized  with  a  low  score  on  this 
measure.    Schools  lacking  this  sort  of  self-image  seemed  unable  to 
organize  their  programs  In  meaningful  ways*   The  correlation  between 
cost- effectiveness  and  sense  of  role  was  high.    Nearly  65{  of  the  schools 
had  the  same  scores  on  both  measures.   When  an  institution  voluntarily 
conducted  several  small  self- studies  or  one  major  self«study  within  the 
last  six  years,  this  was  regarded  as  evidence  that  the  institution  was 
taking  its  role  in  education  seriously.   Without  a  sense  of  role,  insti- 
tutions will  be  unable  to  develop  the  selective  negligehce  that  go<»s  with 
cost-effectiveness. 
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6.    Student  demand  for  Involvementt  and  outreach  efforts  the 
scheoK  is  the  first  of  the  more  ambiguous  measures.  This  Item  depicts 
several  dimensions  of  student  Involvementt  although  In  an  ambiguous  manner. 
Most  of  the  schools  In  the  stydy   have  experienced  student  demonstrations 
centered  around  demands  for  more  involvement  In  decision-making  and/or 
other  institutional  affairs.   These  demonstrations  were  regarded  as 
positive  viability  factors  since  they  suggested  to  us  a  high  level  of 
student  loyalty  and  interest  In  the  Institution.   We  Inferred  that  student 
apathy  in  relation  to  Institutional  governance  generally  Indicated  a 
marginal  attachment  and  Interest  in  the  school  and  could  reflect  a  lack 
of  vitality  In  the  teaching  process  as  well.   The  other  comp^ent— 
outreach  to  unlnvolved  students— obviously  suggests  Institutional  com* 
mitment  to  participation.    But  this  was  not  really  common  enough  to 
merit  a  separate  category.   This  measure  was  scored  as  follows:  signifi- 
cant Instances  of  "student  demands"  or  of  efforts  at  "outreach"  were 
scored  as  "good";  If  there  were  some  Instances  of  either »  the  Institution 
received  a  "fair"  score;  and  If  there  were  no  instances  of  either,  the 
institution  received ;ia  "poor"  score. 

Another  reason  why  this  measure  may  be  less  useful  than  some  of  the 
others  Is  that  the  results  from  our  study  do  not  statistically  differen- 
tiate the  aggregate  of  "medium  range"  schools  from  the  aggregate  of 
"high  range"  schools.   They  do*  however*  distinguish  the  "low  range" 
schools  from  the  higher  range  schools. 
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7.    In  high  scoring  schools,  administration  and  faculty  tend  to 
socialize  with  one  another  and  tend  to  work  in  relative  harnyony.  In 
low  scoring  schools,  there  tends  to  be  much  unproductive  friction  be- 
tween faculty  and  administration  over  such  matters  as  salaries,  religion, 
institutional  goals,  and  job  security.   At  religious  institutions  there 
was  often  friction  between  religious  administrators  and  lay  faculty 
members,  while  at  women's  institutions  the  male  teachers  often  reported 
feeling  "left  out."    However,  this  measure  was  also  less  than  perfect. 
Often  in  institutions  with  great  vitality,  there  was  considerable  contro- 
versy and  conflict  between  the  two  groups  and  often  some  hostility.  Com- 
placency can  be  more  detrimental  to  a  developing  institution  than  contro- 
versy.   This  point  is  illustrated  by  one  case  study  institution  where 
the  move  towards  the  adoption  of  a  new  "life  need^  curriculum,"  their 
most  innovative  program,  was  the  final  result  of  emotionally  charged 
meetings  between  the  faculty  and  administration.   This  conflict  indicated 
a  real  involvement  in  the  issue,  which  was  later  the  basis  for  increased 
rapport.    Similarly,  at  highly  developed  "developing  institutions"  the 
faculty  and  administration  are  not  likely  to  be  close,  since  the  faculty 
will  take  more  interest  in  their  specific  disciplines  than  in  the  insti- 
tution as  a  whole.    Despite  these  qualifications,  the  measure  is  easily 
justified.    We  found  that  when  the  faculty  at  most  developing  insti- 
tutions is  hesitant  to  follow  the  administration's  leadership  for  one 
reason  or  another,  they  do  not  generally  confront  the  issue  politically. 
Instead,  their  dissesion  is  often  transferred  to  their  teaching.  Because 
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this  occurred  so  frequently,  It  Is  Important  for  the  faculty  ftnd  adminis- 
tration to  be  working  In  relative  harmony. 

8.   A  "fair"  score  on  the  community  relations  measure  was  assumed 
unless  there  was  mention  of  successful  community  outreach  programs  or  of 
strong  support  for  the  college  from  the  surrounding  community!  both  of 
which  merited  a  "good"  score.   A  mention  of  lack  of  community  support 
or  of  the  need  to  gain  more  community  support  was  regarded  as  evidence 
of  "poor"  standing  in  the  community.   Poor  standing  In  the  community 
can  be  a  very  crucial  factor  for  a   "low  range"  institution.   The  sur- 
vival of  small  colleges,  especially  community  colleges,  is  often  dependent 
on  the  backing  of  the  Ininediate  community.   Obtaining  that  support  where 
It  is  lacking  can  be  the  single  most  important  priority  for  these  schools. 
This  measure  may  lose  its  significance  somewhat  for  higher  range  schools. 
However,  considering  our  total  group*  it  Is  the  differentiation  of  the 
"low  range"  schools  from  the  "medium  range"  schools  to  which  the  measure 
fails  to  contribute,  while  it  does  seem  to  help  differentiate  the  lower 
range  schools  from  "high  range"  schools. 

Taken  as  a  whole  and  with  careful  reading,  we  think  these  variables 
can  give  a  reasonably  accurate  picture  of  a  developing  institution's 
"stage  of  development."    (The  t^eader  is  encouraged  to  try  out  the  typology 
on  the  case  studies  in  Part  II.)   We  will  now  try  to  describe  in  detail 
how  this  careful  analysis  can  be  done,  what  a  school  needs  in  order  to 
move  from  one  stage  to  another,  and  what  value  all  this  can  have  for 
Title  III  administrators, 
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To  recapitulate,  we  have  found  that  for  conceptual  purposes,  devel- 
oping Institutions  can  be  grouped  Into  one  of  three  "stages  of  development." 
If  the  Institution  receives  a  majority  of  "poor"  ratings  for  the  eight 
variables,  and  provided  that  It  receives  no  more  than  a  couple  of  "good" 
ratings,  or  If  It  has  a  mix  of  "fair"  and  "poor"  scores  with  no  "good" 
scores,  than  It  can  accu'*ately  be  Identified  as  a  "low  range"  Institution. 
If  an  Institution  receives  a  majority  of  "fair"  ratings  with  perhaps  a 
mix  of  "good"  and  "poor"  ratings  on  the  remaining  measures,  then  It  can 
be  regarded  as  a  "medium  range"  Institution—provided  that  neither  "good" 
nor  "poor"  scores  dominate  the  "first  order"  variables.   Pinal lyi  If  the 
school  scores  primarily  In  the  "good"  range  with  some  "fair"  scores  and 
perhaps  some  "excellent"  scores  as  well,  and  provided  that  it  has  no  more 
than  one  "poor"  score  on  the  "first  order"  variables,  then  It  can  safely 
be  regarded  as  a  "high  range"  Institution. 

We  believe  the  allocation  process  can  he  Improved  once  Institutions 
have  been  categorized  In  this  manner.   The  purpose  of  Title  IZZ  has  been 
to  enable  developing  Institutions  to  move  Into  the  mainstream  of  higher 
education.   Following  our  model,  the  purpose  of  Title  III  might  be  more 
realistically  seen  as  enabling  developing  Institutions  to  move  from  their 
present  stage  of  development  to  the  stage  just  higher.   In  line  with  this 
approach.  Title  III  might  review  the  funding  proposals  of  colleges  In  each 
of  the  three  stages  quite  differently.  A  "low  range"  school  Is  one  that 
Is  either  not  developing  or  Is  developlpa  much  too  slowly  for  the  needs 
of  Its  clientele.  The  kinds  of  questions  that  should  be  asked  about  these 
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institutions  are  the  most  basic:    Are  they  paying  their  bills?  Admitting 
students?  Are  their  placement  figures  high  enough  to  indicate  that  they 
are  doing  a  minimally  satisfactory  job  in  preparing  vocational  students? 
Are  teachers  competent?   Is  there  a  problem  with  understaffing?   Does  the 
Institution  have  the  support  of  the  surrounding  community?   Is  there  an 
institutional  self-image  and  mission? 

It  seems  to  us  that  certain  of  the  variables  are  more  important  for 
schools  at  one  level  of  development  than  they  might  be  for  schools  at 
another.    As  noted  above,  "cornnunity  relations"  can  be  of  crucial  import* 
ance  to  a  "low  range"  school.    Also,  "faculty-administration  relations" 
would  seem  to  De  a  much  more  meaningful  measure  for  those  institutions 
at  which  cooperation  on  this  level  is  especially  important.   The  "sense 
of  role,"  "leadership  dynamism,"  and  "range  of  programs"  variables,  we 
think,  are  also  of  key  Importance  in  answering  the  most  basic  questions 
about  development  and  are  the  most  meaningful  for  the  purpose  of  isolating 
where  the  major  development  problems  relevant  to  Title  III  are  to  be  found 
for  each  "low  range"  institution. 

Title  III  cannot  hire  new  presidents  for  these  schools  or  pay  their 
teachers  higher  salaries,  but  Title  III  can  solve  some  basic  survival 
problems.    In  order  to  do  so.  Title  III  should  deal  pragmatically  with 
the  major  priority  problems  at  these  schools  first,  and  leave  the  more 
colorful  "showcase"  programs  for  the  higher  range  institutions.    If  leader 
ship  is  a  major  problem.  Title  III  should  provide  specific  assistance  for 
each  administrative  area.    Similarly,  Title  III  can  fund  self-studies  for 
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"sense  of  role"  confusion,  add  fields  of  concentration  In  Inadequate 
curricula  I  perhaps  assist  In  creating  the  position  of  activities  director 
for  "uncoheslve"  campuses »  and  fund  community  service  programs  where  com* 
munity  relations  are  critically  poor. 

We  realize,  of  course,  that  Title  III  cannot  analyze  each  applicant 
Institution  with  the  depth  our  case  studies  have  allowed.   A  questionnaire 
can  Indicate  an  Institution's  place  In  our  typology  only  Incompletely. 
But  It  Is  true  that  mar\y  of  the  factors  which  emerge  from  the  case  studies 
as  being  most  Important  (e.g.»  leadership  and  sense  of  Institutional  mission 
and  role)  are  not  currently  being  assessed  at  all  In  the  Title  III  application 
process.   Serious  consideration  might  be  given  to  better  assessment  of  the 
standing  of  applicant  Institutions  on  some  of  these  crucial  dimensions. 
This,  of  course,  might  mean  additions  to  the  Title  III  Washington  office 
for  staff  and  travel,  plus  some  revision  of  the  Title  III  application  forms. 

It  Is  our  feeling  that  "low  range"  Institutions  should  receive  more 
than  a  proportionate  share  of  available  Title  III  funds.   Their  cost- 
effectiveness  will  generally  be  lower  and  their  needs  greater.    In  order 
to  improve  the  Institution's  cost-effectiveness.  It  Is  probably  a  good 
practice  to  built  the  amounts  annually  rather  than  showering  the  school 
with  large  amounts  at  the  beginning.    We  would  also  emphasize  the  need 
for  an  accountability  procedure  built  Into  the  funding  agreement,  since 
the  administrators  and  the  faculty  of  these  Institutions  are  sometimes 
Inclined  to  use  funds  Improperly. 
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A  "LOW  RANGE"  INSTITUTION  PROFILE 

The  following  profile  from  a  case  study  of  a  typical  "low  range" 
Institution,  with  Its  mar\y  basic  problems,  might  serve  well  as  an  explan- 
atory model.    This  school  was  integrated  In  1964.   Title  III  brought  In 
consultants  to  help  minimize  friction  during  Integration,   The  consultants* 
proposals  were  partially  successful.   However,  black  students  still  feel 
alienated  from  the  school,  and  their  desires  for  more  vocational  courses 
have  not  betn  adequately  met.   Another  Important  concerni  despite  adult 
education  and  other  comnunl^  articulation  programs  presently  In  operation 
at  the  school.  Is  the  need  to  gain  community  support.   There  Is  s(v>ie 
administrative  In-fighting  and  an  apparent  lack  of  success  In  bringing 
minority  students  Into  the  mainstream  of  the  school.    Title  III  has  re* 
portedly  helped  the  teaching  effort  greatly  through  the  funding  of  work- 
ships,  allowing  time  iff  for  advanced  study,  and  by  bringing  In  outside 
consultants.   Title  III  also  has  funded  an  Educational  Media  Center  which 
seems  somewhat  out  of  line  with  the  direction  of  the  school,  a  cultural 
series  for  the  community  which  failed  badly,  a  developmental  learning 
program  which  "never  got  off  the  ground,"  and  materials  for  counseling 
services  and  consortium  efforts  which  have  been  limited  by  111  feelings 
and  distrust. 

It  seems  clear  that  Title  III  might  have  been  more  effectively  used 
on  this  campus.    Funds  should  have  been  applied  to  specific  administrative 
Improvements  and  to  development  of  the  vocational  track.    In  addition, 
consultants  were  needed  to  develop  good  student  services,  to  discuss 
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racial  relations  with  th5  administrative  staff,  and  to  look  Into  the 
improvement  of  conwunity  relations.   The  money  originally  directed  towards 
the  Media  Center,  the  cultural  series  for  the  cownunlty,  and  possible  the 
counseling  materials,  might  have  ^one  towards  programs  In  those  areas*- 
and  could  have  been  so  directed  had  this  school  been  identified  as  a 
"low  range"  Institution.    The  developmental  learning  program  was  a  priority 
concern  for  the  institution  and  might  have  failed  because  of  Inadequate 
funding.    Remedial  efforts  are  "high  risk"  generally  and  need  large  amounts 
of  funds  to  succeed,  when  they  can  succeed  at  all. 

Title  III  at  this  campus  was  used  inappropriately  when  funds  were 
used  for  "showcase"  programs,  such  as  the  Educational  Media  Center  and 
the  cultural  series.    To  repeat.  Title  III  should  Insist  that  "low  range" 
institutions  engage  in  programs  directed  towards  meeting  only  basic 
priority  problems,  should  help  these  Institutions  become  aware  of  their 
options,  should  be  willing  to  spend  relatively  large  amounts  In  helping 
these  Institutions  develop,  and  should  make  sure  there  is  an  account- 
ability procedure  built  Into  the  funding  agreement. 

The  only  other  concern  about  "low  range"  Institutions  Is  whether 
there  might  be  some  that  are  so  lowly  and  Incompetent  that  1t  might  be 
useless  to  channel  money  to  them,  no  matter  what  the  amount.  There 
are  some  schools  that  operate  on  a  very  limited  budget  which  could  not 
possibly  use  large  amounts  effectively  at  f1rst»  but  we  did  not  find 
any  college  1n  our  study  to  be  both  completely  "undeveloped"  and  "un* 
developing.'' 
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"Medium  reingt"  schools  can  be  Identified  In  the  same  way  as  "low 
range"  Institutions.    In  general »  "medium  range"  schools  should  be  more 
easily  and  economically  moved  to  a  higher  stage  than  "low  range"  insti- 
tutions.   The  reasons  are  apparent.   T^iese  are  schools  that*  for  one 
reason  or  another,  have  not  yet  reached  the  "take-off  point."  the  point 
where  they  are  competent  in  all  basic  areas  and  could  be  considered  "high 
range"  institutions.    Yet  they  are  closer  by  far  to  reaching  that  point 
than  the  "low  range"  institutions.    To  reach  the  take-off  point,  the  col- 
lege must  Improve  all  "poor"  scores  on  the  viability  measures  to  at  least 
"fair"  and  should  have  "good"  or  "excellent"  scores  on  the  "leadership 
dynamism."  "sense  of  role."  and  "range  of  programs"  measures  as  well. 
A  "good"  score  on  the  "student  demands"  scale  is  an  added  plus,  as  are 
"good"  scores  on  the  other  two  more  ambiguous  measures,  though  they  are 
still  less  Important.    Less  mone^y  should  be  required  overall  to  move 
"medium  range"  Institutions  to  the  higher  stage  than  to  move  "low  range** 
institutions  to  the  higher  rung.  and.  of  the  three  ranges,  the  money 
required  may  in  fact  be  the  least,  since  "high  range"  institutions  will 
sometimes  need  rather  large  amounts  of  money  to  finance  their  specialized 
and  more  ambitious  programs « 

A  "MIDDLE  RANGE"  INSTITUTION  PROFILE 

We  have  also  selected  a  college  to  illustrate  a  "medium  range"  in*- 
stitution's  relationship  with  Title  III.    This  is  a  small,  rural,  junior 
college  which  traditionally  attracts  "low  ability"  students;  70X  of  the 
students  transfer,  and  the  remaining  30%  receive  terminal  degrees.  The 
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once  Inadequate  terminal  program  has  expanded  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  If  funds  are  availably.   Major  problems  are  In  the  lack  of  minority 
representation  on  the  staff  and  faculty »  dissatisfaction  on  the  part 
of  some  faculty,  and  a  campus  that  Is  not  "closely  knit."   Title  III 
has  awarded  relatively  large  amounts  of  funds  to  this  college,  and  for 
the  most  part  those  funds  have  produced  major  advances.   The  Title  III 
remedial  program  has  reportedly  worked  quite  successfully.   The  faculty 
released- time  program  has  Improved  faculty  morale,  and  the  administrative 
conferences  have  yielded  marked  Improvements  In  the  governing  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  school.   On  the  other  hand,  the  Title  Ill-funded 
development  office  failed,  the  consultants  and  faculty  workshops  were 
recorded  as  being  of  little  value,  and  participation  In  the  consortium 
Is  seen  as  something  of  an  Imposition.    Because  of  Increased  demands 
for  remedial  services,  additional  staff  must  be  added;  and  there  Is 
some  desire  to  add  more  terminal  programs  and  Job  placement  services. 
To  move  this  campus  securely  Into  the  "high  range"  category.  Title 
III  would  probably  have  to  continue  faculty  development  efforts,  seek 
to  Improve  the  minority  hiring  at  the  Institution,  and  perhaps  bring 
In  consultants  to  Investigate  ways  of  strengthening  the  interaction  on 
campus  through  non-academic  activities  and  programs..  Though  all  of  the 
successful  programs  appear  to  have  been  responses  to  priority  needs, 
some  of  the  failed  programs  appear  to  have  been  '^f rills*" 

The  '*high  range"  schools  are  those  that  have  made  it  in  a  modest 
way  and  no  longer  need  to  worry  constantly  about  obtaining  "general  support** 
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funds.    However*  most  of  them  express  concern  about  all  funds  all  the 
timet  to  the  extent  that  1t  sometimes  seems  as  If  worry  must  be  a  viability 
factor  in  itself.    In  any  case,  "high  range"  institutions  have  less 
serious  problems  than  the  others  and  can  handle  large  amounts  of  money 
successfully  In  the  development  of  autonomous  and  ambitious  "special 
Interest"  programs. 

The  question  will  arise  as  to  when  a  "developing  institution"  of 
this  type  is  no  longer  a  "developing  institution"  but  has  joined  the 
mainstream  of  "developed"  institutions.    Our  study  contained  two  schools, 
and  possibly  three,  that  by  ary  standard  would  have  to  be  considered 
"mainstream"  institutions.    Certainly  they  are  still  developing,  in  the 
broad  sense  of  the  word,  but  in  that  sense  so  are  Yale,  Berkeley,  and 
Harvard.    Perhaps  a  good  definition  of  a  developed  "developing  institution" 
Is  that  institution  which  would  not  fall  out  of  the  mainstream  if  past 
levels  of  Title  III  funds  were  immediately  cut  back  to  nothing.   By  this 
measure,  only  one  institution  could  still  be  considered  a  developed  in^ 
stitution.    Several  others  are  dependent  on  high  levels  of  federal  funding 
and  would  suffer  greatly  without  Title  III  support.    With  the  highest 
level  "high  range"  institutions  it  is  Important  that  Title  III  reduce 
annual  funds  gradually.   Otherwise,  Title  III  stands  in  danger  of  nursing 
strong  institutions  indefinitely,  thus  failing  its  real  program  goals 
and  the  needs  of  the  less  well -endowed  institutions.    In  other  cases, 
it  seems  to  us  that  "high  range"  institutions  will  be  needing  rather 
large  amounts  of  money  in  order  to  develop  the  kinds  of  special  pre-  and 
para- professional  programs  found  in  many  first-rank  universities. 
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A  "HIGH  RANGE"  INSTITUTION  PROFILE 

We  will  now  look  more  closely  at  a  "high  range"  Institution.  Every- 
thing this  Institution  has  done  with  Title  III  has  been  successful  and 
seemingly  well  applied.    They  have  expanded  their  sociology  departmentt 
allowed  many  faculty  released  t1me»  started  a  successful  cultural  series, 
symphony  orchestra,  and  choir,  developed  a  working  remedial  program  for 
the  increasing  numbers  of  "lower  ability**  students  the  school  is  begin- 
ning to  accept,  and  worked  very  successfully  on  consortium  conferences 
and  workshops.    The  college  has  no  pressing  needs;  students,  faculty, 
and  administration  all  seem  happy  with  the  school's  recent  development 
and  with  the  prospects  for  the  future.    Since  the  expansion  of  the  sociology 
department,  there  has  been  some  desire  to  expand  other  academic  and  trade 
departments  as  well.   This  school  was  described  as  a  "good,  warm,  small 
college  capable  of  producing  outstanding  graduates."   Title  III  funds 
have  been  decreasing  since  1968.    This  seems  to  be  the  right  approach, 
since  the  school  is  getting  stronger  every  year  despite  these  smaller 
grants,  and  since  alumni  and  other  giving  has  grown  appreciably  during 
that  tiTie. 

Not  surprisingly.  Title  III  has  often  had  a  profound  Impact  on  some 
institutions  in  our  st^^   that  have  received  a  great  deal  of  assistance, 
and  has  had  generally  less  Impact  on  those  institutions  that  have  received 
less  assistance.    However,  consistency  of  funding  is  of  great  Importance 
as  well.    In  some  cases.  Title  III  assistance  has  seemed  to  transform 
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schools  into  completely  different  sorts  of  in!;ti  tut  ions.    Title  III  has 
effected  me**gerSt  helped  move  schools  into  more  relevant  institutional 
commi tjnents t  and  given  a  new  "lease  on  life"  to  many  tired,  faltering 
institutions.    In  other,  less  successful,  cases  it  has  pushed  an  insti* 
tution  out  of  its  routine  role,  but  only  to  a  point  where  the  institution 
can  not  return  to  its  comfortable  past  yet  does  not  have  a  clear  idea 
of  "what  to  do  or  where  to  go  now."    Perhaps  there  is  not  the  institutional 
drive  present  to  respond  positively  to  the  push,  although  the  school 
will  usually  continue  to  be  artifically  driven  through  Title  III  economic 
assistance  as  long  as  tha^  assistance  lasts.    This  is  not,  in  the  long 
run,  particularly  effective.    One  of  the  major  purposes  of  Title  III 
assistance  should  be  to  build  the  kind  of  internal  drive  that  can  ef- 
fectively handle  external  resources.    We  believe  analysis  of  some  of 
the  viability  variables  we  have  Isolated  can  help  with  this  task. 

In  reviewing  some  of  the  programs  of  our  case  institutions,  we 
have  found  several  pervasive  trends.    One  is  that  the  quickest  way  to 
boost  short-term  faculty  morale  is  to  allow  faculty  time  off  to  return 
to  school  for  graduate  study.    This  is  p^^rceived  as  a  universally  suc- 
cessful program  on  the  campus— at  small  schools  as  well  as  at  "developed" 
ones.    Where  it  is  necessary  to  improve  faculty  morale  quickly,  this 
has  proven  to  be  a  very  effective  way  of  doing  the  job.    (Whether  or  not 
teaching  is  improved  is  another  question.) 

In  an  effort  to  prove  the  loyalty  and  commitment  of  the  teaching 
staff,  administrators  and  faculty  often  point  to  low  faculty  salaries 
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and  rmark  that  the  faculty  must  be  committed  1f  thaiy  stay  on  despite 
low  compensation.    It  Is  more  llkelyi  however i  that  these  teachers  simply 
lacK  imbltlon  or  ability.   This  Is  probably  not  good  for  the  school despite 
what  the  staff  may  say  about  comnltment.    Care  should  be  taken  In  select- 
ing which  faculty  members  to  send  back  to  school.    In  addltloni  short- 
term  released  time  grants  for  the  Improvement  of  specific  courses  might 
yield  more  favorable  results. 

Several  schools  have  used  administrative  Improvement  funds  successfully^ 
Thanks  to  an  in-service  training  granti  one  such  school  was  able  to  send 
several  key  administrators  to  a  conference  on  "Team  Concepts  In  Adminis* 
tratlon."    Following  that  conference,  a  previously  contentluus  and  dis- 
organized administration  was  able  to  begin  to  work  more  smoothly  with 
one  another  and  to  recognize  and  respect  Jurisdictional  boundaries.  Also 
following  that  conference,  decision-making  )titz  greatly  democratized. 
The  Improvement  in  administration  at  the  school  was  mentioned  by  all 
interview  respondents.   With  a  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  the  college. 
Title  III  sometimes  can  precipitate  major  advances  with  small  amounts 
of  money  (here  the  only  mon^  used  was  for  the  conference  registration 
fee  and  travel  to  the  conference). 

Our  case  studies  suggest  that  two  of  the  most  difficult  areas  for 
successful  use  of  Title  II!  funds  are  in  the  use  of  outside  consultants 
and  in  the  development  of  remedial  programs.    Several  of  the  schools 
have  used  consultant  services  for  special  problems,  but  few  have  used 
them  with  consistent  success.    OHe  problem  is  that  the  consultants  are 
Q        not  on  the  scene  on  a  continuous  basis  to  ensure  the  implementation 


of  the  new  ideas. 
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However,  there  do  seem  to  be  some  clues  to  successfully  designing 
future  remedial  programs*  to  the  extent  that  this  responsibility  Is  not 
subsuired  by  the  Special  Services  for  Disadvantaged  Students  program. 
First*  it  seems  that  most  schools  engaged  in  remedial  efforts  are  not 
asking  for*  and  therefore  not  receiving*  enough  money  to  do  the  job 
properly.    There  Is  a  very  high  Incidence  of  failure  with  these  efforts. 
It  should  not  be  surprising  that  these  programs  require  rather  large 
amounts  of  money— educating  the  student  who  has  been  turned  off  to  school 
for  many  years  Is  not  an  easy  task.    It  requ1rer>  specially  trained  per- 
sonnel* proper  media*  the  right  attitudes*  counseling  and  other  support 
efforts*  and  a  real  Institutional  commitment  to  the  Idea.   One  school 
that  functions  well  In  this  area  may  Illustrate  what  can  be  done.  Its 
program  offers  75  selected  students  Intensive  remedial  and  counseling 
assistance  with  specially  trained  personnel.    From  our  view*  tt  seems 
that  programs  which  do  not  combine  counseling  services  simultaneously 
with  remedial  services  are  far  less  likely  to  succeed*  and  those  that 
are  not  adequately  staffed  with  specially  trained  personnel  are  even 
less  likely  to  succeed. 

Nearly  every  school  in  our  case  study  sample—even  the  "high  range" 
schools— had  real  trouble  with  their  counseling  services.   The  reason 
for  these  troubles  varied*  but  It  does  seem  that  this  Is  an  area  where 
Title  III  might  do  more.    It  can  be  a  very  Important  area— for  example* 
when  a  vocational  school  has  low  placement  figures  due  to  Inadequate 
counseling  and  placement  services*  or  when*  as  noted  above*  counseling 
services  are  not  coordinated  with  v*emed1al  services. 
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Once  an  Institution  has  achieved  some  stability  In  basic  areas  of 
development,  we  have  suggested  that  It  will  be  ready  to  move  on  to  special 
programs.    This  may  mean  building  a  special  new  field  of  concentration 
from  scratch.    One  collego  which  successfully  used  funds  for  special  pro- 
grams developed  an  entirely  new  plan  for  Its  future.   The  Integrating 
force  at  this  campus  Is  the  Appalachian  environment  within  which  the 
college  is  situated.    By  studying  the  concerns  of  Appalachian  student 
life  needs  with  Title  III  funds,  this  institution  has  been  abls  to 
develop  a  curriculum  directly  related  to  Appalachian  culture  and  that 
culture's  relationship  to  the  outside  society,  and  to  work  Intensively 
with  the  Appalachian  community  In  "outreach"  programs.   The  project 
worked  because  the  staff  of  the  college  became  philosophically  committed 
to  it  and  were  thorough  in  their  preparation,  and  because  before  beginning 
study  of  the  question,  the  college  was  already  sound  in  finance^  adminis- 
tration, faculty,  and  student  services  arc-i.    It  was  ready  to  move  into 
new  areas  and  to  take  some  risks. 

In  concluding  this  chapter,  one  or  tn'O  basic  impressions  from  the 
case  study  data  should  be  emphasized.   Title  III  should  attempt  to  re- 
cognize where  an  applicant  institution  Is  in  terms  of  its  "stage  of 
development"  before  allocating  funds  to  assist  the  institution  specif leal ly 
in  meeting  its  needs.    Several  of  the  Institutions  lack  specificity  In 
terms  of  what  they  want  to  do,  and  some  Title  III  monies  are  not  being 
spent  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  Intended.    Some  of  these  prob- 
lems could  be  alleviated  1f  the  application  procedures  used  in  Title  III, 
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as  well  as  the  monitoring  procedures  used  after  the  grants  are  given* 
would  be  made  to  reflect  the  location  of  each  Institution  on  some  sort 
of  developmental  time-line.    We  hope  that  our  five  basic  viability 
variables  can  be  useful  descriptive  and  diagnostic  tools  for  this  purpose. 

Although  there  was  a  relationship  between  size  of  grant  and  Impact 
of  Title  III  funds  on  campus  development »  we  found  some  Instances  of  a 
small  allocation  producing  spectacular  results.   Generally*  this  is  the 
consequence  of  a  personal  dedication  to  a  program  on  the  part  of  an 
Individual  or  Individuals  on  the  specific  campus,  and  the  monciy  serves 
a  psychological  purpose  which  may  be  as  Important  as  Its  other  values. 
But  without  local  leadership,  even  large  amounts  of  Title  III  money  can 
be  spent  without  any  consequences.   We  found  very  few  campuses  In  which 
the  Title  III  coordinator  was  spending  large  amounts  of  time  on  Title 
III  work.    It  seems  that  campus  leadership  potential  Is  probably  the 
most  Important  single  characteristic  in  distinguishing  the  successful 
Title  III  programs  from  the  less  successful  ones. 

Institutions  in  the  "low  range"  of  institutional  development  can 
not  be  considered  on  cost-effectiveness  terms,  as  they  are  usually  casting 
about  for  a  sense  of  institutional  mission,  which  is  ordinarily  necessary 
before  institutions  can  make  cost-effective  decisions.    It  takes  more 
support  to  move  an  institution  from  "low"  to  "medium"  than  from  "medium" 
to  "high."  and  a  greater  risk  must  be  taken.   Given  the  ki^^ds  of  insti- 
tutional needs  we  have  described  for  institutions  at  the  low  viability 
level,  larger  amounts  of  Title  III  funds  should  be  directed  toward  the 
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needs  of  these  Institutions.   However^  the  low-level  Institutions  should 
be  accountable  for  Implementing  the  programs  that  make  the  best  sense, 
given  their  level  of  development. 

We  also  discovered  several  Institutions  In  our  study  tiiat  were^ 
clearly  ready  to  move  Into  more  specialized  and  stimulating  programs. 
The  concept  of  a  developing  Institution  should  be  broad  enough  to  permit 
a  campus  to  develop  some  really  fresh  and  vital  new  program  thrusts,  as 
this  is  also  a  way  of  reading  toward  the  "mainstream"  and  of  providing 
models  for  emulation  by  other  institutions  which  have  not  yet  reached 
that  take-off  point. 


CHAPTER  20 

CONSORTIA  AS  REFLECTED  IN  THE  CASE  STUDIES 

This  chapter  will  be  fairly  brief,  as  we  have  already  reported  on 
the  questionnaire  data  on  consortia  earlier  In  this  report.   That  data 
reported  fairly  optimistic  feelings  on  the  part  of  questionnaire  re- 
spondents (usually  administrators)  with  regard  to  the  effectiveness 
of  consortium  activities. 

But  things  are  a  little  different  on  the  campuses.   Our  case  study 
group  of  41  campuses  provided  us  with  data  on  14  consortia.   Many  of 
the  consortia  were  reported  as  not  functioning  very  well,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons.    Small,  proud  Institutions  often  resent  what  they  perceive 
as  condescending  attitudes  on  the  part  of  larger  Institutions  In  the 
consortlun.    (Reported  by  two  of  the  campuses  In  our  case  study  group.) 
Sometimes  distances  between  schools,  or  differences  In  Institutional 
size  and  mission  were  too  greet  to  allow  optimal  cooperation.  (This 
was  also  reported  at  two  Institutions,  not  the  same  two  as  above.)  In 
two  other  cases,  funding  of  the  consortium  was  regarded  as  Insufficient 
to  allow  for  the  development  of  effective  programs  that  would  benefit 
the  Individual  campuses.    We  found  that  most  faculty  respondents  on 
campus  were  almost  totally  Ignorant  of  the  Title  III  Involvement 


with  the  consortium,  and  often  they  were  not  aware  of  the  consortium 
itself,  which  seemed  to  act  as  liaison  between  the  chief  administrators 
of  institutions.    Few  consortia  had  established  liaisons  at  the  faculty 
level,  and  almost  none  at  the  student  level.    It  may  be  that  consortia, 
as  well  as  individual  institutions,  have  developmental  patterns  of 
growth,  but  we  could  not  detect  any  pattern  of  increasing  participation 
by  various  campus  groups  in  consortium  activity.    We  also  could  not 
detect  factors  that  made  the  difference  in  their  performance.    In  five 
consortia,  the  pattern  seemed  to  be  an  early  emphasis  on  building  the 
consortium,  followed  by  a  period  of  decreasing  faith  in  the  consortium 
and  a  period  of  emphasis  on  building  the  individual  institutions--with 
the  consortium  serving  only  as  a  fiscal  agent  for  disbursement  of  funds. 
In  five  cases,  there  were  charges  that  consor^\a  coordinators  played 
favorites  among  the  cooperating  institutions.    (Such  charges  were  made 
in  almost  all  institutions  that  belonged  to  consortia,  but  not  with 
any  frequency  aside  from  the  five  cases  mentioned.) 

On  the  brighter  side,  four  consortia  seemed  to  be  operating  fairly 
well  from  the  campus  perspective.    Th€y  had  provided  successful  services 
such  as  course  exchanges,  guest  lecture  programs.  Joint  hiring  of  faculty i 
and  joint  studies  of  admissions  problems  and  other  administrative  problems. 
One  consortium  has  been  very  successful  in  organizing  curriculum  work- 
shops, a  visiting  professors  program,  and  development  offices  on  each 
campus.    Ou  these  campuses  the  consortium  is  well  known  by  faculty,  and 
is  perceived  as  a  friendly  agent.    Consortium  leadership  is  seen  as  sup- 
plementary to,  rather  than  subversive  of,  campus  leadership. 
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One  consortium  stands  out.   This  group  of  eight  schools  in  New 
England  has  banded  together  to  fend  off  financial  instability  and  has 
so  far  succeeded.   All  routine  administrative  tasks  are  carried  out 
through  the  consortium.    Library  transports  move  books  between  campuses 
daily,  creating  one  mobile  "library"  for  the  consortium  of  institutions. 
Joint  course  numbering  allows  frequent  student  exchange  of  courses.  In 
addition,  a  common  4-1*4  calendar,  a  marine  sciences  program,  and  a  number 
of  cultural  exchange  programs  produce  a  genuine  multiplier  effect,  pro- 
viding resources  that  no  single  campus  could  manage.    These  schools  are 
now  conmitted  to  interdependence.   This  manifest  function  has  produced 
some  latent  functions  as  well— for  example,  the  religiously  controlled 
institutions  in  the  consortium  have,  for  the  first  time,  adopted  a  rel- 
atively contemporary  approach  to  many  educational  issues,  thanks  to  tluilr 
consortium  associations.    But  this  has  increased  institutional  identity, 
as  these  new  ways  of  doing  things  had  to  be  translated  into  the  insti- 
tution's milieu.    Indeed,  the  identity  of  these  institutions  may  actually 
be  stronger  because  of  the  consortium. 

We  realize  there  are  serious  policy  Issues  regarding  ^.he  amounts  of 
Title  III  monies  to  be  allocated  through  consortia  compared  to  the  amount 
allocated  in  direct  grants.    Both  funding  statuses  have  their  successes 
and  failures.    But  there  have  been  some  particularly  spectacular  failures 
in  consortium  "showcase"  programs  designe^i  to  Increase  the  visibility  of 
the  consortium  rather  than  to  Improve  the  educational  quality  of  the 
member  institutions.    Consortium  requests  should  be  oriented  towards 


sharing  the  strengths  of  the  existing  Institutions  or  towards  central- 
izing routine  administrative  tasks  to  cut  costs.   Accountability  of 
funds  spent  by  a  consortium  must  be  clear. 

Many  of  the  consortia  were  characterized  by  great  diversity  of 
member  characteristics  and  geography»  which  severely  limited  meaningful 
"grass  roots"  collaboration.    Some  homogenizing  of  consortium  members 
may  make  success  more  possible.    In  addition,  consortium  directors  must 
be  very  careful  not  to  be  perceived  as  usurping  power  from  the  local 
campus  faculty  and  administration. 

Many  of  our  consortia  received  funds  from  mar\y  sources  in  addition 
to  Title  III.   This  not  only  makes  for  difficulties  in  analyzing  the 
effectiveness  of  Title  III  monies  through  consortia,  but  it  also  means 
that  auditing  of  Title  III  monies  is  difficult  in  many  cases. 

Yet  with  all  the  problems  Inherent  in  Title  III  consortium  efforts, 
we  found  the  underlying  theory  to  be  useful  and  the  programs  successful 
in  many  cases.    But,  as  with  institutional  support,  more  precise  jjpeclfi- 
cation,  more  sophisticated  planning,  and  Increased  accountability  are 
necessary.    We  recommend  that  both  consortia  and  direct  grant  furling 
strategies  be  maintained.   As  with  incfividual  institutions,  we  found 
several  cases  in  which  a  consortium  produced  excellent  results  with 
relatively  few  collars,  and  other  cases  in  which  large  sums  produced 
virtually  no  results.    The  relationship  of  bang  to  buck  is  far  from 
perfect.    Certainly,  consottia  need  to  be  seen  as  means,  not  as  ends, 
as  service  agencies  rather  than  as  usurpers  of  institutional  vitality 
and  initiative. 


CHAPTER  21 

SOME  GENERAL  COMMENTS  ON  THE  UTILITY  AND  CONSEQUENCES  OF 
TITLE  III  FUNDS  FOR  "DEVELOPING  INSTITUTIONS",  1965-66  to  1970-71 

At  the  beginning  of  the  funding  period.  It  was  clear  that  a  large 
number  of  Institutions  In  the  Developing  Institutions  program  were  In 
real  danger  of  extinction.   Given  the  average  three-year  period  In  which 
Institutions  rtcelved  Title  II!  funding,  it  1i  alio  claar  that  by  thi 
end  of  the  thret-year  parlod,  many  Instltutloni  In  tha  Titia  III  group 
had  made  considerable  strides  toward  Institutional  soundness  of  operation, 
as  well  as  an  Increased  sense  of  purpose  and  self-dl recti on.    Our  diffi- 
culty of  course.  Is  in  attributing  this  entirely  to  Title  III,  In  that, 
as  we  have  seen,  over  half  of  the  programs  reported  were  supported  heavily 
from  other  sources  as  well  as  from  Title  III.   The  program  officers  should 
make  a  greater  effort  to  know  what  other  sources  of  money  are  being  used 
In  the  areas  In  which  Title  III  operates.    We  had  the  feeling  that  In 
several  Institutions,  two  grants  for  a  single  purpose  would  not  have 
been  given,  had  each  of  the  two  funding  agencies  been  aware  of  the  other 
award. 

In  general,  we  were  Impressed  with  the  similarity  In  terms  of  priorities 
and  practices  between  coordinators  of  consortia,  participating  institutions. 
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and  direct-grant  Institutions.    We  could  find  no  characteristically 
different  way  In  which  funds  or  programs  were  handled,  and  came  to  the 
general  conclusion  that  the  three  types  of  funding  were  not  producing 
significant  differences  In  results.    We  shall  now  discuss  some  common 
concerns  that  we  found  to  be  characteristic  of  all  Title  III  programs. 

A.    POOR  GENERAL  CURRICULA 

Developing  Institutions  apparently  are  very  aware  of  the  relative 
narrowness  of  their  course  offerings.    Title  III  offered  them  a  chance 
to  Improve  this  situation  at  relatively  low  cost,  both  through  faculty 
workshops  and  through  the  National  Teaching  Fellowship  program.  The 
NTF*s  were  usually  called  upon  not  only  to  teach  traditional  courses 
but  In  addition  to  Introduce  new  teaching  methods  and  to  develop  new 
curricula.    Almost  all  the  responding  Institutions  hired  NTF*s  In 
several  fields  to  strengthen  the  curriculum  as  a  whole  rather  than  using 
them  only  to  Improve  one  marginal  department.    Institutions  will  not 
be  happy  with  the  demise  of  the  NTF  program.    There  Is  no  doubt  that 
this  program  was  seen  by  many  as  the  single  most  Important  assistance 
provided  by  Title  III.    On  the  other  hand.  It  also  suggests  that  the 
best  way  to  Improve  Institutions  Is  to  bring  In  outside  expertise,  rather 
than  to  "grow  your  own."   Given  this.  It  may  ba  that  the  Title  III  staff 
is  right,  and  the  Institutions  are  wrong,  in  that  "Phase  two"  in  adapting 
to  new  conditions  must  rest  with  those  faculty  members  who  will  stay 
with  an  institution  for  an  extended  period  of  time,  rather  than  with  the 
visitor  from  outside,  who  will  leave  shortly  after  making  what  clearly 
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was  an  important  contribution.    Perhaps  the  NTF  prograin  represented  an 
early  stage  In  institutional  maturation  which  will  be  less  needed  In  the 
future  than  it  was  in  1965-66. 

The  fact  that  the  Professors  Emeriti  program  never  got  off  the 
ground  is  probably  not  just  a  reflection  on  the  relatively  small  supply 
of  retired  professors  who  are  willing  to  go  back  to  teaching.  Clearly, 
the  deteloping  institutions  have  indicated  through  their  often  enthusiastic 
endorsement  of  the  NTF  program  that  they  want  young  academics  with  fresh 
ideas  and  people  for  whom  teaching  has  not  yet  become  a  routine  activity. 
Thus,  it  may  be  that  institutions  put  too  much  weight  on  the  NTF*s  for 
revising  curriculum  and  methods  of  teaching,  which  should  have  been  an 
institution-wide  activity.    We  were  impressed  with  the  number  of  times 
some  reference  was  made  to  the  importance  and  benefits  of  visiting 
another  campus  for  both  faculty  and  administrators,  and  our  hope  Is  that 
Title  III  can  make  this  opportunity  more  available  as  time  goes  on. 
There  is  little  doubt  also  that  the  NTF  program  helped  many  Institutions 
provide  released  time  for  the  regular  faculty  in  order  to  obtain  advanced 
degrees.    Whether  obtaining  the  advanced  degree  made  them  any  better  as 
teachers  or  not,  we  of  course  cannot  sa^.    But  It  would  be  hard  to  argue 
that  the  possession  of  an  earned  doctorate  would  damage  anyone's  teaching 
ability  very  much. 

B.    INSUFFICIENT  REMEDIAL  PROGRAMS 

We  were  concerned  with  the  small  number  of  institutions  that  took 
remediation  seriously  through  Title  III.    (This  may  be,  again,  that  they 
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wert  r«c«1v1ng  funds  from  other  sources  In  this  area  and  thus  preferred 
to  use  their  Title  III  resources  In  areas  that  could  not  be  funded  In 
another  way.)   Developing  Institutions  as  a  group  may  not  have  larger 
proportions  of  entering  freshmen  with  academic  deficiencies,  but  it  would 
seem  that  they  are  Hkely  to  find  It  harder  to  cope  with  the  problem 
of  providing  these  remedial  programs.    Some  colleges  receiving  Title  III 
assistance  have  realized  that  one  or  two  remedial  courses  Is  basic 
skills,  such  as  English,  may  not  be  enough  to  Integrate  students  with 
deficiencies  Into  the  regular  curriculum.   Many  have  begun  setting  up 
counseling  programs  that  supplement  the  special  currlcu'^ar  efforts  and 
link  personal  and  academic  counseling  Into  a  single  office.    The  case 
studies  report  a  fair  number  of  learning  resource  centers,  student 
services  centers,  student  counseling  centers,  etc.   This  Is  an  urgent 
national  need  for  many  institutions  that  are  not  in  the  Title  III  pro^^ 
gram,  and  might  be  an  area  In  which  Title  III  could  make  a  real  contr1bution» 
If  significant  progress  were  made  toward  the  development  of  effective 
models  of  remedial  programs.   We  hope  that  the  Title  III  program  can  make 
greater  efforts  In  this  area  In  the  future. 

C.    LACK  OF  ADEQUATE  ADMINISTRATIVE  FACILITIES 

A  good  record-keeping  system,  as  well  as  a  good  record-retrieval 
system,  is  now  a  necessity  for  all  institutions  of  higher  education.  An 
institution  that  has  an  adequate  level  of  self-knowledge  cin  be  managed 
more  easily  and  more  rationally  than  a  college  In  which  vital  Information 
about  the  institution  Is  known  to  only  o  very  small  number  of  people. 
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As  colleges  have  come  to  realize  the  importance  of  self-knowledge,  they 
have  become  more  inclined  to  establish  mechanisms  to  deal  with  the 
problem.    Particularly  this  involves  the  establishment  of  offices  of 
institutional  research  and  better  coordination  between  existing  offices 
in  terns  of  sharing  information.    Of  the  175  n^w  offices  begun  under 
Title  III  auspices,  most  were  either  institutional  research  or  development 
offices.    Of  the  rather  large  number  started,  our  interview  and  case 
study  data  does  not  report  instances  of  these  offices  failing  after 
the  initial  start. 

More  often  than  not,  a  Title  III  grant  for  the  establishment  of  such 
offices  was  a  one-time  seed  grant.    The  college  that  set  up  the  office 
then  would  have  to  find  the  means  to  support  the  office  by  itself  after 
the  seed  grant  had  been  used  up.    Unlike  the  institutional  research 
office,  the  development  office  does,  or  at  least  should,  pay  for  itself 
in  a  short  time.    Title  III  has  helped  a  fairly  large  number  of  colleges 
set  up  development  offices  which,  if  properly  run,  might  make  the 
difference  between  an  institution's  survival  and  its  demise.    As  we 
said,  we  have  no  reports  of  failures  in  these  offices,  and  we  assume 
that  most  institutions  have  been  able  to  fund  them  out  of  their  resources 
after  Title  III  had  initiated  their  creation. 

D.    PROGRAM  AUTONOMY 

On  of  the  major  difficulties  we  saw  was  that  the  funding  agent 
perceived  of  the  Title  III  programs  as  being  autonomous,  while  the 


individual  institution  felt  perfectly  free  to  put  together  combinations 
of  funding  to  create  a  particular  program.    Thus,  the  Title  III  office 
seldom  got  any  awareiess  of  the  totality  of  program  funding.    It  was 
also  clear  that  on  most  campuses  the  role  of  the  Title  III  coordinator 
was  not  clearly  spelled  out,  and,  as  we  have  reported,  in  most  cases 
very  few  hours  per  week  went  into  this  position.    If  the  Title  III 
office  had  been  made  more  substantial,  it  might  well  be  that  the  new 
programs  within  the  institution  would  have  attained  more  identity  and 
coherence. 

E.  LEADERSHIP 

We  were  impressed,  both  in  the  case  studies  and  In  other  data 
sources,  with  the  enormous  Importance  that  leadership  In  the  institu- 
tion, particularly  that  of  the  president,  plays  in  the  success  of  Title 
III  awards.    With  it,  relatively  small  amounts  of  money  produce  great 
gains,  and  without  it,  large  amounts  of  money  may  produce  almost  nothing 
at  all.    In  most  of  the  developing  institutions,  the  leadership  must 
begin  with  the  administration,  particularly  the  president,  and  then 
work  outward  to  other  administrators,  faculty,  and  students.  Given 
the  importance  of  this  dimension,  there  might  be  some  ways  in  which 
Title  III  could  better  assess  leadership  potential  before  grants  were 
awarded. 

F.  COST-EFFECTIVENESS 

One  of  the  questions  that  the  Title  III  staff  must  ask,  is: 
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"What  size  grant  produces  the  greatest  yield  with  the  minimum  expenditure 
of  precious  federal  funds?"   The  general  pattern  of  the  Title  III  strategy 
was  to  provide  a  large  number  of  grants  in  the  less-than-$20,000  category 
(particularly  in  curriculum,  acini ni strati ve  improvement,  and  student 
services)  and  a  considerably  smaller  number  of  bigger  grants  consisting 
of  over  $50,000.    The  only  exception  to  this  is  in  faculty  development, 
in  which  more  grants  in  the  $20,000-$49,999  category  were  made  than  in 
any  other.    Although  there  was  a  general  relationship  between  the  size 
of  grant  size  of  program  and  "yield,"  in  terms  of  institutional  improve- 
ment, the  relationship  is  certainly  far  from  perfect.    Indeed,  with 
superb  leadership,  as  we  have  mentioned*  very  small  amounts  of  money 
can  produce  great  things. 

Probably  more  important  to  the  institutional  perspective  than  size 
of  grant  is  continuity  of  funding.    Many  interviews  reported  real  concern 
with  institutions  that  were  beginning  new  and  somewhat  risky  programs 
with  no  assurance  of  funding  past  the  first  year.    We  are  aware  of 
problems  in  this  area,  particularly  in  terms  of  federal  calendars.  Cer- 
tainly the  staff  does  not  want  to  engage  in  completely  multi-year  funding^ 
but  .ome  percentage,  perhaps  as  large  as  50%  of  the  money  in  the 
"conventional"  Title  III  grants,  should  be  in  the  multi-year  catergory. 

Part  of  the  justification  of  a  cost-effectiveness  approach  is  the 
use  of  consortia  in  Title  III.    Consortia  are  clearly  designed  to  be 
agencies  that  can  produce  a  "multiplier  effect"  in  that  a  given  number 
of  dollars  will  produce  greater  improvement  in  a  larger  number  of  insti- 
tutions rather  than  through  a  consortium.    We  have  found  relatively 


ambiguous  evidence  to  support  this  claim  as  the  case  studies  show.  On 
the  other  hand*  consortia  do  provide  a  greater  diversity  of  programs 
than  Institutions  could  provide  for  themselves.   The  problem  with 
using  cost-effectiveness  In  this  particular  program  Is  that  the  outcome 
of  Title  III  grants  are  too  diverse*  Including  the  establishment  of 
marine  biology  programs*  4*1-4  calendars*  a  systems  approach  to  adminis- 
tration* the  development  of  new  text-books  and  materials*  adding  academic 
counselors  and  remedial  education  specialists  as  well  as  remedial  programs* 
Introduction  of  arts  and  humanities  courses*  the  existence  of  guided 
studies  programs*  and  the  establishment  of  new  administrative  offices 
as  well  as  writing  clinics  and  new  physical  science  programs.  These 
new  elements  usually  could  be  shown  to  be  a  significant  addition  to  the 
campus  repertoire*  but  make  cost-effective  decisions  or  Judgments 
difficult  to  arrive  at  because  of  the  diversity  of  program  outcomes. 
An  additional  problem  In  relation  to  cost-effectiveness  Is  our  Inability 
to  reconmend  "Ideal"  sized  grants  for  particular  Jobs  to  be  done.  This 
seems  to  be  an  area  In  which  much  more  research  could  successfully  be 
accomplished.    However*  we  do  feel  confident  In  reconmend Ing  that  larger 
amounts  of  Title  III  money  should  be  awarded  In  the  form  of  multi-year 
grants.    We  would  hope  also  that  the  remedial  and  student  services  areas 
could  be  enlarged  somewhat.  In  that  ultimately  any  program  which  keeps 
a  student  In  school  when  he  Is  thinking  of  dropping  out  may  well  be  the 
most  cost-effective  program  of  all. 

The  new  Title  III  "option"  program  comes  at  precisely  the  right  time. 
In  our  view*  as  a  fairly  large  number  of  Institutions  now  seem  to  be 
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getting  ready  for  the  "take-off"  stage,  even  though  recent  discussions 
of  the  decrease  In  numbers  of  those  going  on  to  college  suggest  that 
"taking  off"  may  be  much  more  difficult  In  the  rest  of  this  decade  than 
was  conceived  just  a  few  years  ago.   And  In  the  original  Title  III 
format,  with  a  larger  role  for  the  campus  Title  III  coordinator,  better 
awareness  of  the  other  funding  sources  which  are  used  in  conjunction 
with  Title  III,  more  supervision  and  assistance  from  the  Title  III 
staff,  and  more  explicit  statements  of  program  goals  from  the  institutions 
themselves  and  more  focus  on  institutional  leadership.  Title  III  can 
continue  to  serve  the  needs  of  a  broadening  spectrum  of  developing 
Institutions  than  in  the  past. 


CHAPTER  22 
GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS 


In  submitting  this  report,  we  have  been  asked  to  perform  four 
different  tasks,  namely: 

1.  To  develop  a  profile  of  "developing  institutions" 
as  a  segment  of  American  higher  education. 

2.  To  do  an  In-depth  study  of  a  sample  of 
individual  Institutions. 

3.  To  describe  and  evaluate  the  impact  of  Title 
III  for  the  time  period  between  1965-66  and 

1 970-71 • 

4.  To  develop  Indicators  of  Institutional  vitality 
that  may  be  used  to  determine  an  institution's 
eligibility  for  special  program  funding  under 
Title  III. 

The  profile  part  of  this  report  has  shown  that  there  Is  no  single 
characteristic— apart  from  the  fact  that  they  did  get  Title  III  funding 
which  sets  the  "developing  institutfons"  apart  from  other  comparable 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States.   About  half  of 
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the  institutions  in  the  survey  group  were  public,  the  other  half  were 
private.    The  two-year  institutions  tended  to  be  occupational ly  oriented, 
while  the  four-year  colleges  were  predominantly  liberal  arts  institutions. 
Our  survey  group  was  totally  unrepresentative  in  one  respect—black 
institutions  were  over-represented  both  in  tcnns  of  the  universe  of 
Title  III  institutions  and  (especially)  in  terms  of  the  total  universe 
of  American  institutions  of  higher  education, 

"Developing  institutions"  did  indeed  develop  between  1965-66  and 
1970-71  in  all  areas  we  examined— student  characteristics,  faculty 
characteristics,  characteristics  of  administrators,  characteristics 
of  trustees,  and  selected  budget  characteristics.    While  th^  mean  size 
of  full-time  enrollments  in  these  institutions  was  between  500  and  750 
students  in  1965-66,  it  had  crossed  the  1,000  student  mark  five  years 
later.    The  faculty  at  these  institutions  were  acadanically  better 
qualified  as  a  group  in  1970-71  than  in  1965-66.    Within  that  time  period, 
the  degree  of  specialization  of  administrative  functions  grew  considerably, 
and  sizeable  numbers  of  "developing  institutions"  established  adminis- 
trative offices  with  new  functions  aimed  at  increasing  the  colleges* 
chances  for  survival  in  the  future.    Budgets  grew  considerably  in  just 
about  all  cases— a  reflection  of  increased  enrollments. 

The  in-depth  case  study  of  a  sample  of  individual  inst1tut1ons--both 
colleges  and  organizations  which  were  Instrumental  in  distributing  Title  III 
funds— provided  a  verification  of  many  of  the  findings  from  the  questionnaire 
survey.   Most  of  these  institutions  seemed  to  share 
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the  main  characteristics  and  problems  of  similar  colleges  that  did  not 
get  Title  III  funding:  financial  problems,  dropping  enrollment  rates 
(primarily  in  four-year  liberal  arts  colleges)  and  fast-rising  enroll- 
ments (primarily  in  two-year  colleges),  as  well  as  other  problems.  Most 
institutions  among  our  questionnaire  respondents  seemed  to  have  made 
efforts  to  attract  more  students  from  low-income  and  minority  groups 
(one  of  the  pre-conditions  for  the  granting  of  Title  III  funds).  Some 
institutions  belonging  to  consortia  profitted  very  much  from  their  assoc- 
iation with  a  Title  HI  consortium,  while  others  were  only  very  marginally 
involved. 

A  really  valid  assessment  of  the  sole  impact  of  Title  III  proved 
to  be  impossible.   Most  of  the  programs  sponsored  by  Title  III  had  other 
funding  sources  as  well— both  internal  and  from  private  foundations. 
Thus,  it  was  nearly  always  impossible  to  attribute  a  certain  output  to 
Title  III  in  particular.    However,  it  is  clear  that  the  "developing 
institutions"  as  a  group  are  not  "struggling"  any  longer,  as  many  of 
them  were  during  the  first  years  of  the  program's  implementation. 

The  majority  of  "developing  institutions"  have  been  continuously 
funded  for  a  full  cycle  of  approximately  three  years  and  they  are  now 
ready  to  be  considered  for  special  Title  III  grants  under  the  additional 
appropriation  for  the  establishment  of  pre-professional  training  programs. 
A  number  of  institutions  are  clearly  developed  enough  to  make  good  use 
of  such  funds;  another  group  of  institutions  which  have  only  started  to 
receive  Title  III  funds  for  general  institutional  support  purposes  are 
Q        clearly  not  yet  ready  for  such  special  funds  (this  also  includes  institutions 
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which  may  be  In  the  middle  of  the  funding  cycle).    The  third  (and  largest) 
group  of  Institutions  are  potentially  ready  to  be  considered  for  such 
funds  because  they  have  had  a  complete  cycle  of  funding  for  general 
Institutional  support  purposes.    However,  many  institutions  in  this 
third  group  may  not  in  fact  be  able  to  reach  the  ''take-off"  stage  at 
which  they  represent  low-risk  candidates  for  innovative  pre-professional 
programs.    A  section  of  this  report  attempted  to  discuss  a  variety  of 
indicators  that  might  be  used  to  measure  institutional  vital ity^  the 
key  concept  applied  in  making  choices  about  the  allocation  of  special 
Title  III  funds. 

Title  III  of  the  1965  Higher  Education  Act  has  not  been  a  very 
visible  program  either  nationally  or  on  the  various  participating  campuses. 
Hany  institutions  in  our  study   have  made  suggestions  as  to  how  Title 
III  might  be  adapted  to  fit  their  purposes  better.    A  two-way  flow  of 
information  should  be  made  possible  so  as  to  provide  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  in  general »  and  the  Division  of  College  Support  in  particular, 
with  more  input  from  the  individual  institutions. 
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Talladega  College 
(Talladega*  Alabama) 


In  the  pastt  Talladega  attracted  students  whose  parents  were  college 
graduates  and»  In  many  cases*  alumni  of  the  Institution.   Tradition  and 
prestiftt   as  well  as  training  for  graduate  school  or  medical  training* 
were  the  main  reasons  why  students  chose  to  attend  this  college.  Today* 
tradition  and  prestige  still  rank  high*  but  there  Is  an  Increasingly 
lar^e  number  of  "first  generation"  college  students  attending  Talladega. 
Because  more  and  more  middle-to-upper-class  blacks  have  been  permitted 
to  enter  other  four-year  Institutions  In  the  country*  the  lower  class 
students  come  to  schools  such  as  Talladega*  which  provides  financial 
assistance  to  a  large  percentage  of  Its  students.    Students  are  now 
being  encouraged  to  go  Into  the  non-traditional  occupations  for  blacks* 
such  as  business.    Teaching*  ministry*  and  medicine  are  considered  the 
traditional  occupations  for  blacks.   There  Is*  Indeed*  a  trend  for  grad- 
uates to  go  Into  business  and  law. 

Title  III  Is  somewhat  responsible  for  the  change  In  the  freshman 
experience  that  may  have  encouraged  the  first-generation  students  to 
remain  In  college.    The  Title  Ill-funded  Thirteen  College  Curriculum 
Program  (TCCP)*  now  being  "phased  Into"  the  school's  own  budget  has 
upgraded  the  freshman  experience.    This  program  Is  considered  to  be  most 
beneficial  on  campus.   Through  the  freshman  and  sophomore  program* 
Talladega  has  been  provided  with  new  teaching  techniques*  new  Ideas*  and 
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a  good  selection  of  faculty.    In  fact»  the  school  Is  now  overHionmltted 
with  faculty.   TCCP  has  provided  opportunities  for  counseling  which  have 
set  the  standards  for  the  entire  school.   This  prosram  Is  administered 
through  the  ISE  (Institute  for  Service  for  Education).   The  major  emphasis 
of  the  program  has  been  on  curriculum  and  teaching  methods. 

Participation,  with  student  and  faculty  exchanges  to  Dartmouth  and 
Fordham»  has  done  a  great  deal  to  upgrade  faculty  by  providing  NTF's 
and  relieving  faculty  In  order  to  continue  their  graduate  work.  Talladega 
faculty  attend  annual  meetings  with  professional  groups  at  Dartmouth. 
The  chairman  of  the  Dartmouth*Ta11adega  Cooperative  Committee  had  many 
critical  conments  to  offer.   He  would  like  to  have  the  fr^^om  to  use 
the  funds  In  order  to  choose  faculty  from  sources  other  than  Dartmouth. 
The  reason  for  this  Is  that  Talladega  needs  more  black  professors,  and 
Dartmouth  does  not  have  any.   The  cooperation  with  Dartmouth  Is  limited 
to  their  resources  and  those  of  Talladega.   As  this  Is  not  satisfactory 
to  t'^  needs  of  the  school »  a  wider  range  of  selection  among  resources 
Is  needed.   The  chairman  does  not  like  the  "big  brother-little  brother'' 
Image  projected  by  this  arrangement  because  the  students  get  the  Impression 
that  the  school  has  to  rely  on  a  "big  brother." 

Through  the  Alabama  Center  for  Higher  Education  (ACHE}»  Talladega 
has  participated  In  the  Cooperative  Program  arrangement  with  Tuskegee 
In  engineering^  architecture,  and  veterinary  medicine.   Members  of  the 
administrative  staff  at  Talladega  expressed  appreciation  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  exchange  faculty  and  students  and  for  the  Interpersonal 
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relationships  among  students  and  faculty.    They  felt  that  It  was  good 
to  talk  with  others  who  are  having  the  same  problems  and  sharing  the 
same  concerns. 

Many  respondents  would  like  to  see  more  Title  III  Input  Into  ACHE 
In  order  to  encourage  a  cooperative  relationship  and  a  consortium  within 
the  nearby  geographical  area.    Programs  within  a  local  consortium  would 
enable  Talladega  to  tap  the  resources  of  the  University  of  Alabama  In 
the  same  way  that  they  tap  the  resources  of  Dartmouth.   There  seems  to 
be  a  desire  to  concentrate  on  programs  with  schools  which  Talladega 
considers  to  be  equals.   The  administrators  feel  that  these  "equal" 
arrangements  are  more  beneficial  to  the  Institution  then  the  "big  brother" 
type  arrangement. 

According  to  the  archivist,  who  Is  also  a  history  teacher.  ACHE 
provides  funds  for  black  colleges  to  purchase  college  materials  on  black 
people  for  their  libraries.   The  archivist  seeks  out  private  collections 
and  encourages  alumni  to  donate  funds  to  help  with  the  oral  history 
projects,  which  consist  of  taping  Interviews  of  persons  In  rural  areas. 
Collections  of  black  history  are  brought  over  from  Africa.    The  most 
pressing  need  now  is  for  travel  funds  in  order  to  find  material  with  which 
to  write  textbooks  for  blacks. 

Talladega  also  participated  in  the  Noton  Development  Consortium, 
which  enabled  them  to  hire  a  secretary  and  bookkeeper.    Training  programs 
were  initiated  and  a  part-t'je  aide  was  added  in  the  alumni  office, 
which  is  trying  to  develop  a  master  list  of  graduates.   Title  III  provided 
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travel  monies  whi. 4  enabled  staff  members  to  attend  conferences. 

A  placement  consortia  with  Alabama  A  &  M  College  at  Huntsvllle 
has  provided  career  counseling  and  placement  services  for  the  students. 
But  there  was  a  suggestion  that  the  college  placement  be  more  related 
to  college  programs.    In  the  areas  of  personal  counsel Ing*  funds  are  needed 
for  a  counseling  center  to  provide  clinical  psychology  and  the  services 
of  a  psychiatrist.    One  respondent  thought  that  about  one*th1rd  of  the 
students  and  some  faculty  could  use  such  services. 

One  of  TAUadega's  main  concerns  Is  the  many  black  colleges  who 
are  asking  It  to  Join  with  them  In  new  programs.   Talladega  must  care* 
fully  consider  the  proposals  to  make  sure  that  they  do  not  spread  them* 
selves  too  thin  and  duplicate  existing  programs. 

Talladega  makes  monthly  requests  for  funds  from  the  National  Services 
Institute*  from  an  approved  budget.   The  check  Is  deposited  In  various 
fundStby  program*  and  then  the  money  Is  transferred  out  to  the  college 
as  expenditures  are  made.   Title  III  funds  are  audited  as  part  of  the 
annual  audit. 

If  Title  III  funds  were  terminated*  the  Thirteen  Colleges  Curriculum 
Program*  which  operates  with  very  little  Title  III  money*  would  certainly 
continue.   There  are  doubts  whether  or  not  the  Alabama  Center  for  Higher 
Education  would  continue*  but  the  Oartmouth-Talladega  cooperation  and 
the  cultural  bookings  would  stand  a  good  chance  of  survival. 

Apparently  the  college  Is  hurting  for  money.    Respondents  said  that 
although  there  has  been  decentralization  of  declslon^naklng*  and 
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although  the  Preilc      ultimately  makes  decisions,  the  Dean  runs  the 
college.   The  reason  for  this  Is  that  the  President  Is  away  most  of 
the  time  trying  to  obtain  funds  for  the  college.    But  the  President 
MS  praised  for  his  hard  w>rk  In  developing  a  good  faculty.   The  good 
leadership  of  the  President  and  his  administrative  policies  have  given 
Impetus  for  good  faculty  morale  and  attitudes. 

On  campus  there  Is  good  communication  between  blacks  and  whites. 
The  black  students,  who  have  come  to  Talladega  because  they  knew  that 
they  would  feel  more  at  home  In  a  black  Institution,  have  learned  to 
be  less  suspicious  of  their  white  teachers.    Socializing  among  students, 
teachers,  and  staff  Is  limited  to  those  who  make  an  effort,  and  apparently 
town  and  gown  do  not  mix.    In  fact,  the  Talladega  College  Hills  apartments, 
a  non-Title  III  project,  was  developed  because  of  the  need  for  quality 
housing  in  a   community  where  there  Is  very  little  Integration. 

Title  III  has  been  a  life-saver  for  Talladega,  especially  In  the 
case  of  faculty  development  and  the  Thirteen  Colleges  Curriculum  Program. 
The  key  administrators  and  the  many  faculty  members  who  knew  of  this 
federal  funding  felt  that  Title  III  was  helping  to  bring  the  institution, 
slowly  but  surely,  into  the  mainitream  of  American  higher  education. 
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Tuskegee  Institute 
(Tuskegee.  Alabama) 

Tuskegee  Is  an  atypical  developing  Institution.    Firstt  It  has 
a  national  reputation.    Its  faculty  are  engaged  1r  much  sponsored  re- 
search* the  school  operates  International  programs,  and  among  Its 
Board  of  Trustees  and  Advisory  Council  can  be  found  several  well-known 
names.   Tueskegee  1s»  In  many  ways,  a  rather  distinguished  small  college. 

On  the  other  hand.  Tuskegee  Is  very  much  dependent  on  federal 
funds  and  foundation  grants  for  supporting  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  Its  programs.    The  school  receives  money  from  Titles  II,  III,  and 
V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  from  many  other  federal  programs,  and 
from  the  Ford  Foundation  and  the  Kellogg  Foundation.    Annual  Title  III 
appropriations  to  Tuskegee  have  averaged  nearly  $400,000  for  the  last 
six  years. 

Without  this  federal  and  foundation  aid,  of  which  Title  III  monies 
are  a  relatively  small  part.  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  Tuskegee  would  be 
"just  another  poor,  black,  southern  school."   As  It  Is,  this  year  will 
be  the  first  In  the  last  six  that  Tuskegee  will  operate  In  the  black.  Last 
year  the  President  wrote,  "In  the  past  five  years,  we  have  been  beset 
by  Increasing  operating  deficits  that  Impaired  our  modest  endowment  fund 
by  more  than  $4  million;  costs  of  all  operations  and  some  much-needed 
plant  development  drained  cash  and  encumbered  us  with  long-term  loan 
O  commitments." 
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Tuskegee  made  Its  reputation  first  as  a  black  vocational  Insti- 
tution.  It  still  has  a  strong  Vocational  bent»"  but  perhaps  the  most 
significant  change  at  Tuskegee  has  been  Its  efforts  (In  the  words  of 
one  administrator)  "to  keep  pace  with  the  changing  social,  economic, 
and  political  developments  In  this  country  and  the  changing  status  of 
the  black  man"  by  turning  "more  and  more  to  a  liberal  arts  and  sciences 
approach/'   The  remaining  agricultural  and  mechanical  programs,  even, 
are  being  taught  more  as  sciences  than  as  vocations. 

The  fastest  growing  department  on  campus  Is  the  business  manage- 
ment department,  and  an  Increasing  number  of  graduates  are  going  into 
Industry.    Teaching,  however,  remains  the  most  attractive  field  for 
graduates. 

Changes  in  the  curriculum  and  physical  plant  reflect  these  in- 
creasing professional  opportunities.    The  school  now  has  accredited 
curricula  in  seven  professional  areas;  those  in  engineering,  architecture 
and  social  work  have  been  developed  during  the  last  five  years.  The 
Engineering  Building  was  only  recently  completed. 

The  pains  of  moving  away  from  the  traditional,  small,  personal, 
vocational  approach  are  not  Insignificant.   With  the  professional  im- 
provement of  the  faculty  has  come  a  change  in  their  attitude.    One  ad- 
ministrator complained.  "They  seem  less  conscious  of  being  members  of 
the  'Tuskegee  family'.  ,  ,  .  They  seem  to  identify  more  with  their 
disciplines  now  than  with  the  institution.   They're  more  likely  to 
call  the  AAUP  now.  and  they  don*t  seem  as  close  to  the  students  as 
they  were  previously."   Perhaps  as  a  consequence,  facul ty-actainistration 
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and  faculty-faculty  socialization  patterns  are  breaking  down.  Social- 
izing was  not  regarded  as  "pervasive."  as  Is  still  the  case  In  many 
developing  Institutions, 

In  comparison  to  the  admlnl strati on »  the  faculty  was  more  likely 
to  conment  on  those  changes  that  still  needed  to  be  made  than  to  praise 
those  that  had  already  been  made.    They  especially  saw  a  need  for  monies 
to  allow  them  to  attend  professional  meetings  so  they  could  continue  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  latest  developments  In  their  fields.    They  also 
wanted  more  learning  facilities  and  "money  to  hire  qualified  personnel" 
so  that  their  "heavy"  teaching  loads  could  be  reduced.    The  Increasing 
discipline-oriented  specialization  of  the  faculty  was  apparent  else- 
where also.    One  interviewer  observed.  "The  administrators  are  more  In- 
formed than  others  on  campus.   The  higher  one  goes  up  the  management 
scale*  the  more  general  the  Individual's  knowledge  Is  of  the  programs 
and  their  effect  on  the  college.    By  contrast,  the  faculty  are  special- 
ized In  their  knowledge.   They  generally  know  about  only  one  or  two  pro- 
grams on  campus;  many  times  their  knowledge  Is  restricted  to  those  pro- 
grams with  which  they  have  had  personal  contact,"    In  most  small  schools 
this  Is  not  the  case;  the  faculty  will  have  Its  opinions  about  programs 
whether  they  have  had  direct  contact  with  them  or  not. 

Enrollment  has  dropped  at  Tuskegee  due  to  the  expanded  role  of 
the  state's  Junior  college  system,  on  one  hand,  and  the  Increased  com- 
petition of  "white"  schools  like  the  University  of  Alabama  In  recruiting 
top  black  students,  on  the  other  hand.    In  response  to  this  development, 
and  to  the  related  financial  crisis,  the  college  conducted  an  Intensive 
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"role  and  scope  study"  which  was  entirely  funded  by  the  Ford  Foundation. 
According  to  the  President,  the  results  of  the  study  "reaffirmed  Tus- 
kegee's  traditional  concern  for  preparing  all  of  the  disadvantaged." 
The  study  also  resulted  In  the  elimination  of  several  unnamed  programs. 

Though  the  study  seems  to  have  emphasized  Tuskegee's  role  in  ed* 
ucating  the  "disadvantaged,"  there  remains  a  conflict  of  attitudes 
concerning  what  the  school's  direction  should  be.  In  many  ways,  Tus- 
kegee  wishes  to  be  an  "elite"  school,  an  ambition  not  altogether  con- 
sistent with  the  role  suggested  by  the  study.  There  is,  for  example, 
a  strong  contnitment  to  "remaining  strong  enough  to  attract  the  good 
student." 

The  President  finds  Tuskegee's  students  "better  prepared,  more 
serious,  and  more  socially  Interested  than  in  the  past."   A  faculty 
member  found,  however,  that  there  was  a  "greater  problem  in  the  student 
body  with  basic  skills  now,  but  also  there  are  more  individual  students 
who  are  very  good."   All  agree  that  some  of  the  better  students  have 
been  lost  to  Integrated  schools. 

Like  many  schools  In  the  late  60's,  Tuskegee  sustained  a  major 
Incident  of  student  protest.    The  cause  of  the  1968  protest  is  not 
mentioned  In  the  Interviews,  but  the  outcome  of  the  Incident  Is  described. 
According  to  a  faculty  member,  the  ^resident  "made  up  his  mind  to  get 
rid  of  the  radicals,  and  he  did."   Nevertheless,  another  consequence 
of  the  incident  was  that  the  decision-making  process  was  opened  up  for 
the  first  time  to  students,  which  was  evidently  one  of  the  demands  of 
the  protestors.   The  cofmlttees  on  which  students  now  serve,  however. 
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play  a  minor  role  In  the  declslonMnakIng  process.  An  overwhelming 
number  of  respondents  said  that  the  President  made  the  decisions  at 
Tuskegee.    "When  there  are  real  decisions  to  be  made,  the  President 
makes  them.    He  lets  us  know.  In  no  uncertain  terms  that  'he  Is  the 
President.'    That's  the  truth,'*  the  business  manager  explained. 

Many  of  the  decisions  he  has  made  seem  to  have  been  made  with 
Tuskegee's  precarious  financial  situation  In  mind.    In  his  Interview, 
the  President  commented  little  about  non-financial  Issues.  Concerning 
Title  III,  for  example,  he  felt  the  funds  were  "Inadequate"  with  respect 
to  "overhead  costs,"  though  he  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  "general 
appropriations  pattern."   He  added  that  there  Is  a  need  for  "greater 
creativity"  in  Title  III  programs  at  Tuskegee. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  latter  conwent.   The  many  Title 
III  programs  at  Tuskegee  are  perhaps  most  noteworthy  for  their  consistent- 
ly Impressive  creative  and  innovative  design. 

Perhaps  the  most  creative  and  most  successful  program  is  the  oldest 
program— "the  Tuskegee-University  of  Michigan  Cooperative  Program."  The 
program  began  in  1956  under  other  sponsorship  and  at  that  time  provided 
for  the  exchange  of  only  a  few  students  and  faculty  between  the  two  schools, 
chiefly  from  Tuskegee  to  Michigan.    Last  year,  by  comparison,  99  Tuskegee 
students  went  to  Michigan  to  study,  and  approximate v  50  Michigan  students 
went  to  Tuskegee  for  the  same  purpose.    Thirty- two  faculty  members  from 
Michigan  visited  Tuskegee  to  teach,  conduct  seminars,  or  supervise  re- 
search; while  21  Tuskegee  faculty  members  went  to  Michigan  (3  to  teach, 
and  the  other  18  for  advanced  graduate  study). 
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The  Michigan  program  also  Includes  a  "cultural  exchange"  phase 
and  several  other  types  of  resource  exchange  between  the  tm)  Insti- 
tutions.  The  program  director  remarked  that  "Research  efforts  at 
Tuskegee  have  been  stimulated  by  our  association  witn  Michigan.  .  .  • 
We  also  share  facilities*  Including  a  library  catalog  comparison,  and 
Tuskegee  Is  a  fvequent  recipient  of  Michigan  book  gifts."  Michigan 
experts  have  also  designed  a  new»  Innovative^  freshman  English  course 
for  Tuskegee,  In  association  with  Tuskegee  faculty. 

The  program  seeks  to  be  an  equal  partnership,  but  despite  the 
coordinator's  claim  that  "this  Is  not  a  big  brother-little  brother 
program--bcth  Institutions  receive  benefits,"  It  seems  obvious  that 
Tuskegee  receives  the  bulk  of  the  benefits.    Several  respondents  stressed 
that  there  was  "no  problem  of  paternalism"  (  a  main  concern  for  a  proud, 
black  college),  but  a  few  students  expressed  contrary  sentiments.  In 
a  similar  vein,  the  assistant  coordinator  of  Title  III  felt  that  the 
major  disadvantage  of  the  cooperative  program  was  that  "Michigan  takes 
most  of  our  best  faculty.    Even  though  their  faculty  Is  very  helpful  and 
capable,  we  need  our  best  faculty  at  Tuskegee."   These  two  were  the  only 
objections  voiced;  generally  the  program  seems  to  be  very  well  received 
and  very  helpful  to  Tuskegee.   Title  III  took  over  sponsorship  of  the 
program  In  1965. 

Many  of  the  other  Title  III  programs  at  Tuskegee  have  some  ties 
to  the  Michigan  program.    In  the  area  of  faculty  development,  for 
Instance,  many  of  the  45  faculty  members  released  for  advanced  study 
thus  far  have  done  their  studying  at  Michigan.    This  faculty  development 

O  program^  which  was  described  several  times  as  the  "main  emphasis"  of 
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Title  III  at  Tuskegee,  has  resulted  In  nine  Tuskegee  faculty  members 
receiving  their  doctorates.   A  peripheral,  but  significant,  consequence 
has  been  the  hiring  of  a  number  of  the  38  Nation  Teaching  Fellows  who 
were  originally  secured  In  order  to  release  faculty  for  graduate  study. 

The  area  of  curriculum  development  has  also  been  dealt  with  cre- 
atively In  three  major  programs.    The  experimental  "Freshman  Program" 
has  allowed  25  to  50  freshmen  annually  to  participate  In  a  remedial 
Interdisciplinary  studies  program  with  much  Individualized  faculty  at- 
tention.   There  has  been  some  criticism  of  this  program.    "The  results 
of  the  program  did  not  follow  through  to  the  sophomore  year,"  one 
faculty  participant  observed,  "there  Is  still  a  great  need  for  a  truly 
effective  freshman  year  program."   Mar\y  respondents  felt  that  the  prob- 
lems with  the  program  would  be  corrected  with  the  Incorporation  of  the 
new  English  course.    The  program  has  been  funded  60%  by  Title  III  for 
the  last  three  years. 

The  "Cooperative  Education  Program,"  which  Is  now  allowing  150 
students  to  combine  their  studies  with  practical  experience  In  industry, 
was  originally  a  Title  III  program  but  has  recently  been  absorbed  by 
the  school.    It  continues  to  be  a  very  popular  and  successful  program, 
according  to  the  administration. 

The  "Social  Science  Outreach  Program"  creates  opportunities  for 
social  science  students  to  work  with  and  observe  local  social  insti- 
tutions.   Though  emphasizing  the  need  for  even  more  "program  ties  with 
the  community,"  the  President  nevertheless  proudly  recounted  the  many 
accomplishments  of  the  program  in  his  "Statement  of  the  President"  of 
pst  year.    "Students  have  worked  with  :ommunity  organizations  such  as 
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Model  Cities.  Community  Action  Neighborhoods*  and  the  City  Recreation 
Department."  he  wrote.    "Some  have  attempted  to  Initiate  a  Welfare  Rights 
Organization;  others  worked  In  Head  Start  and  served  as  mediators  between 
groups  In  the  Macon  County  Council  on  Retardation  and  Rehabilitation." 
Furthermore,  according  to  the  Title  III  coordinator,  the  development  of 
a  degree  major  In  social  work  "grew  directly  out  of  Outreach  experiences." 

Tuskegee  also  Is  the  "fiscal  agent"  for  the  Alabama  Center  for  Higher 
Education  (ACHE),  a  consortium  of  eight  small  Alabama  colleges.  ACHE 
Is  now  funded  entirely  by  Title  III.    It  was  conceived  in  1967  through 
a  Ford  Foundation  grant.    Its  most  fiqniflcant  purpose  outside  of  admini- 
stering funds  has  been  the  supervision  of  a  program  for  the  collection 
and  evaluation  of  materials  on  black  Americans.    For  this  purpose,  an 
archivist  has  been  employed  by  the  consortlw'm  for  the  past  five  years. 

These  are  the  major  Title  III  programs  effecting  Tuskegee •  There 
are  a  few  "minor"  programs  that  should  be  mentioned.   Title  III  funds 
have  allowed  faculty  to  attend  a  few  regional  seminars  and  workshops. 
They  have  financed  a  rather  well  received  "Visiting  Scholars  Program" 
and  have  aided  the  Institution  of  the  new  Development  Office  by  allow- 
ing the  head  of  that  office  to  study  for  a  year  at  Dartmouth  College  and 
by  providing  for  helpful  consultant  services  during  the  planning  of  the 
office. 

Aside  from  the  previously  mentioned  requests  for  more  funds  to  cover 
overhead  costs,  travel  to  professional  meetings,  and  more  cortmunity  work 
(all  of  which  would  certainly  be  very  helpful  to  the  school,  if  not  ab- 
solutely essential),  there  were  two  other  areas  which  were  cited  as  needing 
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Ltiprovement  that  Title  III  might  be  able  to  offer.   One  was  a  "neei  for 
more  counseling  and  remedial  services  for  freshmen  with  poor  backgrounds." 
A  non-Title  III  federal  program,  "Project  PRIDE,"  has  recently  been  In- 
stituted to  provide  for  these  needs,  but,  according  to  the  Title  HI  co- 
ordinator, "counseling  needs  are  still ^fairly  great  .  .  .  there  Is  some 
duplication  of  services,  and  most  of  the  effective  counseling  Is  still 
done  Informally  by  sympathetic  faculty." 

The  other  major  area  of  concern  was  the  consortlinn.   The  President 
particularly,  but  others  as  well,  felt  that  many  more  benefits  could  be 
derived  from  ACHE  If  It  was  provided  with  the  necessary  funding.  "We 
desperately  need  funds  for  administrative  Improvement  ...  for  joint 
recruitment  efforts,  for  an  Improved  cooperative  approach  In  the  areas 
of  veterinary  medicine,  coomunlty-related,  and  freshman-related  programs," 
the  President  said. 

With  or  without  these  additional  funds,  the  future  seems  relatively 
bright  for  Tuskegee.    The  school  appears  to  be  endowed  with  a  hard-working 
and  Innovative  administrative  corps,  a  dedicated  faculty,  a  surprisingly 
aware,  ambitious,  and  "conmltted"  study  body,  and  a  long,  proud,  distinctive 
tradition.   Title  III  funds  have  had  an  effective  and  crucial  Impact  on 
the  school  In  terms  of  Improving  Its  services  and,  consequently.  In  "raising 
Its  tv;)r1zons."   Tuskegee  owes  a  great  deal  to  Title  III  and  seems  to  be 
aware  of  that  debt.    In  turn.  It  Is  essential,  especially  In  light  of 
Tuskegee' s  present  financial  condition,  that  Title  III  continue  to  aid 
and  encourage  Tuskegee  In  pursuing  Its  goals  and  commitments  In  these 
next  few  years  of  continued,  and  perhaps  Intensified,  "growing  pains." 
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Delaware  State  College 
( Dover »  Delaware) 

Delaware  State  College  1s  a  state-supported  Institution  of  higher 
education  located  In  the  city  of  Dover,  the  state  capital.    It  was  founded 
In  1891 »  following  the  passage  of  the  second  Land  Grant  Act»  as  a  college 
to  serve  the  needs  of  Negroes.    However »  In  recent  years  It  has  become 
a  fully  Integrated  Institution  with  a  student  body  composed  of  approx- 
imately 40X  white  and  60%  black  students.    It  was  observed  that  the  faculty 
and  the  administration  are  fully  Integrated. 

One  of  the  major  changes  In  the  past  few  years  has  been  the  growth 
of  the  physical  plant.   Of  the  15  buildings  on  campus,  the  four  that 
have  been  completed  since  1967  are: 

1.  The  Martin  Luther  King  Student  Activities  Center,  one  of  the 
most  recently  completed  structures  on  campus.   The  Student  Center  reflects 
a  social -academic  climate  because  It  not  only  houses  administrative  offices 
associated  with  student  affairs  (e.g.»  placement)  but  also  has  a  bowling 
alley  and  several  conference  and  class  rooms. 

2.  The  Medgar  Evers  Dormitory  for  Women. 

3.  The  Center  for  Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources.  This  Center 
has  contributed  to  the  change  In  emphasis  In  agricultural  training  from 
vocational  training  to  programs  In  more  specialized  areas. 
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4.   Ihft  Science  Center,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $1»500»000»  which 
houses  an  astronomical  observatory  as  well  as  other  modern  scientific 
laboratories. 

Two  of  these  buildings,  the  Martin  Luther  King  Student  Activities 
Center  and  the  Medgar  Evers  Dormitory  for  Women »  were  named  for  the  two 
black  civil  rights  leaders  In  1968  at  the  demand  of  the  students.  At 
f1rst»  the  administration  and  the  Board  of  Directors  refused  to  acknowledge 
these  demands,  so  the  students  boycotted  classes.    At  the  height  of  the 
protest*  they  took  ov^r  several  of  the  campus  buildings*   When  the  Governor 
came  to  the  campus  to  deliver  the  dedicatory  address  for  the  new  buildings* 
he  was  met  by  boycotting  students*  and  his  speech  was  Interrupted  several 
times  by  the  protestors.   As  a  result  of  the  disturbances*  the  college 
was  closed  for  a  few  weeks. 

In  an  effort  to  resolve  the  demands  of  the  students*  the  Board  of 
Directors  approved  the  naming  of  the  new  buildings  as  requested*  and  the 
students  agreed  to  send  letters  of  apology  to  the  Governor.   This  Incident 
marked  the  beginning  of  student  Involvement  In  major  matters  pertaining 
to  the  college*    Students  now  serve  on  major  corrmlttees*  Including  a 
faculty-student  subcommittee  of  the  Board  of  Directors*  and  are  regarded 
as  having  considerable  Influence  in  the  governance  of  the  college. 

Another  major  Incident*  one  which  received  national  and  International 
publicity*  was  the  discovery  In  1970  that  about  15  out  of  57  football 
players  were  users  of  hard  drugs.   The  pub11c1t;y  of  this  Incident  caused 
much  concern  within  the  state*  and  a  drug  abuse  program  Is  now  required 
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by  the  State  Department.   Therefore,  a  Drug  Atxise  Education  Program  was 
Initiated  at  Delaware  State  College,  and  a  rehabilitation  clinic  for  stu- 
dents needing  help  In  breaking  the  drug  habit  was  established.   Now  a 
greater  sensitivity  to  health  and  to  psychological  problems  prevails 
among  administrative  and  student  personnel  workers. 

Another  incident  worthy  of  note  Is  that  In  1970  the  college  received 
a  55{  Increase  In  state  funds  over  and  above  what  It  normally  receives. 
This  Indicates  that  the  college  Is  better  off  financially  than  at  any 
other  time  In  the  past. 

In  terms  of  funds  received  from  Title  III  through  the  federal  govern* 
rnent.  the  Institution  was  directly  granted  $127,000  In  1971.  a  33%  Increase 
over  the  previous  year's  monies.   A  majority  of  the  respondents  agreed 
that  the  writing  clinic  was  one  of  the  most  successful  federally  funded 
programs.    In  the  lab.  students  receive  Individual  help  with  their  writing 
difficulties.   Despite  the  fact  that  more  staff  members  are  needed  and 
that  more  students  should  be  Involved  In  the  clinic,  the  program  has  shown 
Its  effect  In  the  Increased  number  of  students  going  to  graduate  school. 

The  counseling  program,  which  received  Title  III  support  for  tutorial 
services,  has  been  In  operation  for  only  a  few  months,  but  It  already 
has  Its  problems.   The  counseling  and  guidance  programs  need  Improvement, 
and  there  appears  to  be  a  high  percentage  of  personnel  turnover,  which 
makes   Improvement  plans  difficult  to  carry  out.   The  placement  office, 
which  has  received  partial  support  from  Title  III.  has  been  relatively 
successful,  according  to  several  respondents. 


The  development  off1ce»  which  has  been  successful  In  fund-raising 
efforts.  Is  considered  to  be  such  a  valuable  aspect  of  this  developing 
Institution  that  It  and  the  writing  clinic  are  the  two  offspring  of  Title 
III  which  would  be  perpetuated  even  If  federal  funds  were  to  be  terminated. 
If  funds  stopped  coming,  the  cultural  Improvment  programs  would  be  cur- 
tailed,  making  It  Impossible  to  get  guest  lecturers.   Also»  the  two-month- 
old  Institutional  research  office,  which  has  made  possible  the  hiring  of 
IBM  personnel  to  develop  registration  procedures,  would  have  to  be  dropped. 
There  Is  presently  a  master  plan  which  Includes  a  10-year  projective  plan, 
ahd  a  biraclal  study  of  the  1970  freshman  class  In  comparison  to  the  1971 
freshman  class.   The  director  of  the  office  also  sees  a  need  to  look 
seriously  at  the  curriculum  for  "deadwood."   There  Is  a  need  for  better 
planning;  therefore  there  Is  a  need  for  the  Institutional  research  office. 

Many  of  the  respondents  mentioned  an  Increase  In  the  number  and 
quality  (as  well  as  a  change  In  composition)  of  the  faculty.   The  number 
of  faculty  has  risen  along  with  the  growth  of  the  student  body,  and  both 
the  faculty  and  student  body  are  fully  Integrated.   There  are  more  faculty 
members  with  Ph.D.'s  as  a  result  of  Title  III  and  NTF's,  but  one  respondent 
would  like  to  see  more  black  teachers  get  their  terminal  degrees. 

The  last  Title  III  program  mentioned  was  the  Summer  Science  Institute, 
but  no  comment  was  made  as  to  Its  success  or  failure. 

The  Title  III  monies  are  allocated  on  campus  on  the  basis  of  pro- 
posals approved  by  both  the  dean  and  the  Title  III  coordinator.  Depart- 
ment heads  are  Informed  of  the  allocations  for  their  area  or  program, 
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and  project  directors  sutanit  requisitions  which  are  drawn  against  the 
budget.   Coded  ledger  cards  are  used  for  the  Internal  procedure »  and 
purchase  orders  are  prepared  by  the  business  office.   These  monies  are 
audited  by  state  auditors. 

In  terms  of  Improvements  In  the  handling  of  the  monies »  various 
respondents  suggested  multl-year  funding  which  would  help  In  planning 
programs  ahead  of  time.   A1so»  they  would  like  to  carry  funds  over  to 
the  next  year  (presunably  a  reference  to  left-over  funds,  which 
are  usually  returned  to  USOE).   Another  respondent  voiced  the  need  for 
more  flexibility  In  handling  money»  so  that  removal  of  restraints  on 
transferring  money  from  one  Item  on  the  budget  to  another  would  be  made 
possible. 

Though  Delaware  State  College  Is  not  a  part  of  a  consortium.  It 
does  have  a  working  relationship  with  the  University  of  Delaware.  Faculty 
members  of  the  "developing"  Institution  were  disappointed  that  the 
"developed"  University  was  limited  In  Its  willingness  to  help  solve 
probi  ems . 

Traditional 1y»  most  of  the  graduates  went  Into  teaching  after 
graduation,  but  with  the  decreasing  need  for  teachers,  many  graduates 
now  pursue  careers  In  the  business  field.   Many  biology  majors  were 
able  to  find  work  In  research  Jobs.   The  students  who  do  go  on  to 
graduate  school  compete  easily,  but  their  financial  situation  Is  often 
a  major  problem. 

Delaware  State  College  Is  definitely  a  developing  Institution  at- 
tempting  to  bring  Itself  Into  the  mainstream  of  higher  education.  It 


does  have  the  advantage  of  being  a  state-supported  Institution  and,  as 
mentioned  earlier,  they  are  quite  proud  that  their  state  financial 
assistance  mbs  Increased  by  55t.   They  feel  that  this  Indicates  the 
state's  Interest  In  developing  the  school.    And  by  upgrading  faculty 
and  administration  development,  the  curriculum,  and  student  services, 
DelaMBre  State  College  appears  to  be  putting  Title  III  monies  Into 
valuable  programs. 


Clark  College 
(Atlanta t  Georgia) 

Both  the  President  and  the  Director  of  Development  of  Clark 
College  agree  that  the  Title  III  programs  acted  as  catalytic  agents 
In  shaking  up  the  faculty  and  turning  the  college  around  In  the  direc- 
tion of  a  concerted  effort  to  Improve  the  quality  and  nature  of  Its 
program  throughout  Its  various  constituents.   Since  the  coming  of  the 
President  to  the  campus  roughly  coincided  with  the  Institution  of 
Title  III  programs  at  Clark  College*  the  other  Important  shaping  force 
could  well  be  the  new  diversified  administrative  structure,  with  Its 
overall  encouragement  of  Innovation  and  critical  evaluation. 

Through  Title  III  funds.  Clark  College  has  participated  In  the 
Thirteen  Colleges  Program  consortium.   As  coordinating  Institution 
for  the  Cooperative  General  Science  Project  (CGSP).  Clark's  science 
faculty  developed  the  program  which,  because  of  Its  success  so  far. 
has  been  adopted  by  the  other  consortium  members.   The  Institution 
of  the  CGSP  program,  a  revised  science  program  for  non-science  members, 
has  enabled  Clark  to  obtain  teaching  equipment  In  connection  with  CGSP. 
This  has  been  a  great  benefit  to  the  college  because  It  allowed  the 
Institution  to  allocate  funds  toward  other  essential  Instructional  Items 
In  Its  overall  academic  program.   Teachers  receive  preparation  before 
Joining  the  CGSP  program  staff,  and  textbooks,  laboratory  manuals, 
and  other  teaching  materials  have  been  prepared. 
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The  freshman  studies  program  also  stems  from  the  consortium 
arrangements.   This  remedial  program*  Mhlch  aids  students  In  cotrmunlca- 
tlon  and  mathematics  skills*  has  been  quite  successful  In  bringing 
the  remedial  students  up  to  a  level  at  which  they  are  comparable  with 
the  other  students.   The  freshman  studies .program  has  also  had  an 
effect  In  turning  Clark  College  around  and  bringing  about  a  great 
Improvement  In  the  caliber  of  the  faculty.   Many  respondents  reported 
that  the  program  has  shaken  up  the  older  faculty*  making  them  see  the 
need  for  change  In  th^  curriculum  and  In  methods  of  Instruction. 

Another  highly  praised  Title  III  funded  Innovation  Is  the  new 
medical  technology  program  under  the  Allied  Health  Studies  Programs. 
Many  of  the  students  come  to  Clark  to  prepare  for  a  career*  and  the 
medical  technology  program  {along  with  other  special  Title  III  programs 
and  the  fact  that  this  Is  a  co-ed  black  school)  attracts  many  students. 

In  sunmary*  the  purchasing  of  equipment*  the  stature  of  the 
college  and  Its  science  offerings*  Improvement  In  caliber  of  Instruc- 
tional program  and  personnel*  and  the  Impact  of  science  education  in 
genera]  In  producing  a  small  rise  In  the  quality  of  student  performance 
can  all  be  attributed  to  the  specific  benefits  of  being  In  such  a 
consortium  arrangement. 

In  terms  of  additional  curriculum  development*  respondents  have 
provided  a  few  suggestions.   There  Is  a  desire  for  an  extension  of 
the  Innovative  character  of  programs  (such  as  CGSP  and  aspects  of  the 
freshman  studies  project)  to  other  elements  In  the  academic  program* 
^     e.g**  social  sciences  and  humanities.   Another  respondent  wanted  to 
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develop  an  Interdisciplinary  program  both  for  community  service  and 
for  exploring  new  career  directions*  e.g.»  black  studies  and  urban 
studies.   Although  the  freshman  studies  project  has  been  very  success- 
ful* there  was  a  suggestion  that  a  pre-college  or  compensatory  program 
be  Initiated.   There  are  plans  to  have  the  academic  program  become  more 
student-oriented  by  placing  students  on  the  Council  of  Academic  Officers 
and  the  Curriculum  Task  Force  (an  off-shoot  of  the  Thirteen  Colleges 
Program). 

Other  Improvements  of  Title  III  programs  include  the  further 
development  of  the  placement  office.   Development  was  curtailed  by 
the  termination  of  Title  monies  In  this  area  this  year.   The  counseling 
program  Is  the  least  developed  of  all  the  college's  programs  and  has 
no  discernable  format  at  present.    However,  ther^  are  pi  ems  to  give. 
It  a  structure  on  the  academic  level  and  then  to  have  It  dovetail  with 
other  counseling  services  and  with  the  placement  program »  provldad 
that  money  Is  available. 

Other  possible  Improvements  Include  more  1n*-serv1ce  training  for 
administrators  Involved  In  decision-making,  an  Improved  selection  of 
workshop  and  Institute  fad  11 ties •  funds  for  research*  and  more  options 
for  unilateral  grants. 

If  Title  III  monies  were  terminated*  respondents  agreed  that  the 
cooperation  within  the  Atlanta  Complex  of  Colleges  would  continue.  A 
case  In  point  Is  the  CGSP  program*  In  which  Clark  College's  Initiative 
In  developing  the  general  science  program  for  the  colleges  In  the  complex 
will  certainly  be  supported  following  the  completion  of  the  Title  III 


support.    However*  at  least  another  year  of  the  federal  support  Is  needed 
In  order  to  complete  the  biology  phase  of  the  program.    In  1971 »  Clark 
College  received  $666»000  In  Title  III  monies. 

Due  to  a  shift  In  responsibility  for  the  allocation  of  funds  to 
the  Institute  Itself  for  special  programs  under  Title  III.  Clark,  the 
coordinating  Institute  for  the  CGSP  program,  receives  monies  for  the 
program.    The  college  also  receives  Title  III  monies  as  a  participating 
member  of  the  Thirteen  College  Program.    The  monies  are  distributed  on 
campus  through  the  office  of  the  Fiscal  Officer  for  Special  Projects, 
with  the  specific  director  of  the  program  serving  as  the  budge*  officer 
for  that  program.    The  funds  are  audited  on  campus. 

The  atmosphere  of  Clark  College  appears  to  be  easy-going.  There 
is  socializing  among  and  within  members  of  the  faculty  and  administra- 
tion.   Decision-making  Is  fairly  diversified.    Students,  most  of  whom 
find  jobs  In  teaching,  industry,  or  government  agencies,  and  who  settle 
In  Atlanta,  are  not  yet  part  of  the  Council  of  Academic  Offices,  which 
appears  to  be  run  by  three  Influential  faculty  members.    Neither  faculty 
nor  students  participate  on  the  Administrative  Council,  but  they  are 
Involved  In  other  aspects  of  decision-making. 

All  of  the  administrators,  and  probably  all  of  the  faculty,  are 
Informed  about  Title  III  programs  at  Clark  College.   The  students  were 
very  much  award  of  the  Thirteen  Colleges  Program  and  the  Cooperative 
General  Science  Project,  but  they  did  not  know  the  programs  were  funded 
by  Title  III.   Apparently  they  became  very  curious  about  other  projects 
funded  by  Title  III  on  campus. 
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The  college  has  been  given  a  new  direction  under  the  President's 
admlnlstratlor  (since  1965).    The  freshman  studies  program  has  Improved 
Instruction  throughout  the  college.   The  level  of  achievement  of  the 
students  has  risen  accordingly,  and  the  faculty  have  Identified  them- 
selves more  personally  with  the  Image' of  the  college.   Ihe  admlnlstran 
tlon's  morale  has  Improved  greatly  throughout  all  of  Its  areas  of 
organization,  due  to  the  diversification  of  authority.    It  Is  evident 
that  the  Increased  morale  of  the  entire  school,  as  well  as  the  programs 
of  this  developing  Institution,  nan  be  attributed  to  the  combined  con- 
tributions of  the  President,  his  adsnlnl  strati  on.  and  Title  III  monies. 


Morehouse  College 
(Atlanta.  Georgia) 

The  term  "Morehouse  Nan"  has  been  given  new  meaning  due  to  the 
restructuring  and  new  administrative  philosophy  In  the  areas  of  respon- 
sibility and  Innovation  throughout  the  Morehouse  College.   These  changes 
have  enabled  the  college  to  iNSSt  the  challenges  of  todio^'s  students  In 
such  a  spirit  of  openness  that  the  high  standards  for  which  Morehouse  has 
been  known  have  been  maintained.   The  changes  are  attributed  to  the  adminis- 
trative philosophy  and  style  of  the  President,  who  Is  himself  a  "Morehouse 
Man."   In  fact,  seven  of  the  light  administrator-respondents  are  alumni 
of  the  college. 

The  reputation  of  Morehouse  In  the  black  community  for  Its  outstanding 
alumni  (for  example,  Martin  Luther  King),  faculty,  and  special  programs 
has  attracted  black  male  students  to  this  Institution.   Most  students  have 
professions  or  graduate  work  as  their  objectives,  and  Morehouse  meets 
their  needs  by  providing  a  high  quality  education  and  by  giving  the 
graduates  it  good  basis  for  serving  the  black  community.    Sixty  percent  of 
the  graduates  attend  professional  or  graduate  school. 

All  of  the  respondents  highly  praised  two  special  programs  at  Morehouse 
College  which  are  under  Title  III  sponsorship.   They  are  the  Critical 
Languages  Program  and  the  Distinguished  Visiting  Professors  Program.  As 
part  of  the  Atlantic  Center  complex,  Morehouse  has  made  these  courses 
available  to  the  other  participating  institutions. 

Under  the  Critical  Languages  Program,  the  College  has  been  able  to 


offer  study  In  foreign  languages  th«>  are  Important  In  today's  world  but 
which  require  specialists  difficult  to  obtain  In  a  school  with  the  size  and 
resources  of  Morehouse.   The  langvages  Involved  this  academic  year  are 
Russian*  Kuo»  and  Swahlll.   Basic  training  In  linguistics  Is  also 
provided.   Last  year  Chinese  was  Included  In  the  program.   The  coordinator 
of  the  Critical  Language  Program  stated  that  the  program  "generated 
Interest  In  foreign  language  study  at  a  time  when  there  Is  a  decline  In 
Interest  on  other  campuses." 

The  Distinguished  Visiting  Professor  Program  enabled  Morehouse  to  offer 
to  the  Atlanta  complex  of  colleges  a  very  high  quality  of  professors  and 
artists  from  Institutions  and  positions  whose  salaries  were  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  college.   This  year  visiting  professors  are  teaching  In  the  di^as 
of  Eng11sh»  economtcs.  and  history,  while  the  artist  Is  a  distinguished 
black  American  composer.   The  coordinator  of  this  program  described  the 
benefits  of  the  visiting  professors  and  artists:    "the  exposure  to  these 
highly  skilled  and  very  talented  people  has  lifted  the  sights  of  the 
students.   There  has  been  considerable  spin-off  In  spurring  other  faculty 
members  to  excel.    It  has  also  Increased  the  Interest  of  students  In  graduate 
work." 

Another  Institution.  Clark  College,  has  administered  a  program  that 
Morehouse  students  participate  In.  the  Cooperative  General  Science  Project 
(CGSP).   The  program,  according  to  the  President,  has  "enabled  non-science 
majors  to  obtain  a  general  education,  knowledge,  and  understanding  of  the 
nature  and  scope  of  science  In  today's  society.   As  a  spin-off  benefit.  It 
fr^  the  specific  science  departments  at  Morehouse  from  havlno  to  give 
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this  type  of  course  so  that  complete  attention  could  be  given  to  further 
upgradino  the  offerings  and  teaching  in  th^  discipline." 

Mor«»hou?ie  College  has  heen  the  coordinating  institution  for  the 
Atlanta  comolex  in  develooment.    "The  Oevelooment  Office  i"^  now  indeoen- 
dent  in  operations  in  that  it  can  help  develop  programs  within  the 
framework  of  th**  con^^ortiimi  and  it^  resources  rather  than  being  restricted 
withirt  thp  limited  resources  and  facilities  of  the  institution.  This 
has  enabled  Murehouse  Colleae  to  develop  in  areas  where  it  can  be  really 
-strong,  such  as  in  the  sciences,  rather  than  fragment  its  resources  through- 
out the  college,"  stated  the  Director  of  Development. 

The  13  Colleges  Program  and  faculty  development  were  mentioned  only 
in  passing. 

.  .J        The  monies  are  distributed  directly  to  Morehouse  as  the  coordinator 
V >^bf  the  two  special  Title  HI  programs.  Critical  Languages  and  Visiting 

Professors.   The  school  receives  an  allocation  as  a  participating  member  of 
the  consortium  with  Clark  and  the  other  center  college.   The  monies  on  campus 
are  allocated  by  the  Dean  of  Faculty  in  all  instances  except  funds  for 
development,  and  monies  for  coordinating  are  audited  on  campus. 

Most  administrators  and  key  faculty  know  about  Title  III  programs. 
The  students  are  well  aware  of  the  Title  III  elements.    Because  of  this 
awareness,  the  nature  and  value  of  Title  III  is  seen  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  college's  program.  * 

One  respondent  thought  that  semi-annual  reports  for  Title  III 
programs  would  be  an  improveme^it,  both  in  curren'^  operating  efficiency  and 
in  future  planning  operations,  whether  they  receive  Title  III  help  in  the 
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future  or  not.    Since  Title  III  has  had  much  to  do  with  Increasing 
cooperation  among  the  Atlanta  Center  Institutions,  the  member  colleges  will 
work  together  to  continue  the  programs.    In  fact  "the  Office  of  Develop- 
ment has  set  up  a  fund*-ra1s1ng  procedure  for  taking  up  the  slack  when 
Title  III  phases  out  of  the  consortlmn.    In  this  regard  the  consortium 
members  have  been  most  cooperative."  reports  the  Director  of  De^elop^ 
ment.    Morehouse  has  been  receiving  Title  III  monies  since  1967;  It 
received  $279,000  In  1970  and  $272,000  In  1971. 

Besides  the  Title  III  programs  and  Improved  administrative  quality 
a  three-two  program  In  engineering  has  been  established  with  Georgia 
Tech  and  computer  science  has  become  a  major.   The  building  program  has 
gone  forward,  and  badly  needed  land  has  been  acquired  for  present  and 
future  development.    The  business  htanager  would  probably  say  he  could  use 
some  of  that  land.    He  felt  that  operations  of  the  college  In  many  areas. 
Including  his  own.  are  hampered  by  the  cramped  space  available.   The  staff 
Is  there  (and  apparently  the  space),  but  the  money  for  such  development 
Is  the  basic  need.   A  teaching  materials  center  also  seems  to  be  needed. 

One  area  In  which  Morehouse  Is  lacking  Is  Its  counseling  program. 
Academic  counseling  was  described  as  being  too  narrow.    Remedial  programs 
do  not  have  a  separate  character  at  Morehouse,  since  the  college  has  always 
been  quite  selective  In  Its  admissions  program.    Though  still  selective. 
Morehouse  Is  endeavoring  to  reach  out  to  more  disadvantaged  young  men  from 
the  inner  city  who  need  remedial  help.    So  far.  the  tutorial  efforts  of 
upperclassmen  as  well  as  Instructors  and  certain  personnel  officers  have 
enabled  such  students  to  come  up  to  the  high  standards  of  the  college. 
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Several  administrators  see  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  counseling 
program  as  a  needed  change,  especially  a  program  that  Incorporates 
academic  counseling  with  psychological  services  and  financial  aid. 
Apparently  many  of  the  students  seek  counseling  at  the  financial  aid  office, 
which  makes  every  effort  possible  to  help  students  graduate  from  Morehouse, 
as  far  as  finances  are  concerned. 

The  only  recent  major  incident  mentioned  was  the  1968  lock-in  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  President  at  Horehouse  college,  which  had  an  ultimate 
positive  effect  upon  the  welfare  of  the  college.    Apparently  a  small 
minority  of  the  students  wanted  to  get  the  attention  of  the  Board  members. 
The  President  recalled  that  "the  vast  majority  of  the  students  did  not 
support  the  lock-In  and  had  to  be  dissuaded  from  attempting  to  free  the 
President  and  the  Board  members.    The  students,  by  and  large,  rallied  to 
the  support  of  the  administration,  as  did  the  faculty.    As  a  result,  an 
unusual  rapport  has  been  established  between  the  students  and  faculty  and 
the  administration."   This  seems  to  be  a  strange  way  to  get  business  done, 
but  as  one  respondent  stated,  Morehouse  is  unique. 
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Morris  Brown  College  (Atlanta,  Georgia) 


Tradi tonally.  Morris  Brown  had  had  a  reputation  as  a  college  "for 
the  poor  who  want  an  educat-'on  leading  to  a  good  job."    In  the  past, 
that  good  Job  was  likely  to  be  In  teaching;  there  were  few  programs 
outside  of  teacher  preparation.   Today,  Morris  Brown  has  a  business 
program  the  equal  of  its  education  program,  and  has  opened  up  vocation- 
al training  In  many  other  araas  as  well. 

In  spite  of  the  curriculum  diversification,  the  school  remains 
rather  homogeneous.    It  Is  a  school  for  poor,  Atlanta-area  blacks  with 
strong  Methodist  church  ties.    Compulsory  class  attendance  and  com* 
pulsory  chapel  were  both  required  until  not  long  ago,  when  they  were 
repealed  In  a  student  referendum.    Significantly,  nearly  all  respondents 
felt  these  policies  should,  and  would,  be  reinstated.    Often  cited  was 
the  lest  "sense  of  community"  since  their  repeal.    "If  the  vote  was 
taken  now,  these  decisions  would  be  reversed,"  one  administrator  pre- 
dicted. 

While  this  policy  change  is  primarily  suggestive  of  the  role  moral- 
ity and  religion  play      the  life  of  the  school,  it  is  also  Indicative 
of  the  role  those  outside  of  the  administration  play  in  decision^^aking. 
The  President  remarked  that  "decision-making  is  spread  around  pretty 
well,"  and  he  seems  to  be  right.   The  faculty  has  responsibi Ht;y  for 
development  in  the  area  of  the  curriculum,  and  students  sit  on  most 
committees,  even  the  most  powerful,  the  Administrative  Council. 
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The  President,  however,  exerts  great  Influence  as  a  result  of 
his  position  and  his  powerful  personality.   He  Is  exceptionally  well 
regarded  by  his  colleagues  and  his  students  alike.    "Before  the  Pres- 
ident returned  (the  president  left  Morris  Brown  in  1961  and  returned 
In  1965),  the  college  stood  still,  now  he  is  moving  it  forward  dynamic- 
ally," one  administrator  remarked.   The  President  maintains  rapport 
with  the  students  by  visiting  their  dormitories  every  weekend  and  by 
encouraging  them  to  vist  him  at  home,  which  they  do  frequently.  He 
is  a  very  strong  moral  force  on  campus,  it  seems,  in  the  absence  of 
compulsory  chapel. 

There  is  some  question  about  how  much  of  Morris  Brown's  progress 
should  be  attributed  directly  to  the  President's  leadership  (according 
to  studi^nts,  certain  plant  changes  were  "brought  about  to  some  extent 
by  student  protests,"  and  federal  aid  also  began  in  1965),  but  there 
is  no  question  about  whether  Morris  Brown  is  moving  forward. 

"The  grounds  are  no  longer  littered  with  trash  nor  are  there 
student  paths  through  all  the  hedges,  broken  windows  in  the  dormitories, 
or  large  areas  of  dirt  and  mud.    Even  the  old  buildings  are  maintained 
far  better  than  they  used  to  be,  and  <:ome  have  been  renovated  or  razed," 
one  interviewer  wrote,  in  comparing  Morris  Brown's  present  physical 
condition  to  the  way  ha  found  it  in  1964.    Along  with  the  previously 
mentioned  curriculum  and  decision-making  changes,  new  co-ed  dormitories 
and  a  new  Student  Union  have  improved  student  morale  considerably. 
Enrollment  has  increased,  the  faculty  has  been  "upgraded,  and  the  ad- 
ministration has  become  less  Strait-laced,"   The  Title  III  co-ordinator 
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described  the  changes  in  the  following  way:  "In  1965.  Morris  Brown 
was  a  dogmatic  undergraduate  college  with  no  major  change  in  ten  years; 
it  was  rigid.   Now  there  is  open  involvement  of  the  faculty,  better 
benefits*  and  a  statement  of  rights  and  privileges.   Much  of  this  is 
a  result  of  a  hjman  relations  emphasis,  in  ways  of  working  with  the 
faculty." 

The  faculty  may  be  less  happy  with  the  changes  than  the  rest  of 
the  college  community.   Three  faculty  members  saw  "higher  faculty  sal- 
aries" as  the  most  important  change  yet  to  be  made.   When  asked  which 
segment  of  the  college  community  cared  most  for  the  school,  one  faculty 
member  responded*  "The  faculty  must  care  most  since  their  salaries 
certainly  aren't  competitive."   Another  faculty  complaint  was  that 
"the  faculty  is  left  out  of  deci son-making  except  in  curriculum  areas  . 
students  are  better  represented  than  the  faculty." 

Nevertheless*  faculty  relations  with  the  administration  seem  to 
be  satisfactory*  if  rather  formal.   There  is  little  socializing  between 
the  two  groups*  and  the  faculty  was  characterized  by  the  President  as 
"more  reserved  than  the  administration."   The  faculty's  competence  and 
concern  for  teaching  are  unquestioned.    "Most  of  the  faculty  enjoy 
teaching* "one  instructor  observed. 

The  students  they  are  teaching  may  be  of  a  somewhat  lower  caliber 
than  they  have  been  in  the  past.  Morris  Brown  is  now  attracting  stu- 
dents from  a  wider  area.  They  are  "more  sophisticated*"  but  they  are 
not  "of  better  quality,"  according  to  the  President.  Another  admini- 
strator, the  Director  of  Cooperative  Improvement,  explained,  "The 
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Student  body  suffered  from  desegregation.  More  qualified  students 
began  attending  integrated  schools.  Now  more  Mow  lever  students 
attend  Morris  Brown," 

In  response  to  this  development,  Morris  B:"Own  has  worked  on  its 
remedial  program— with  apparently  uneven  success.   The  program  is  var- 
iously described  as  "not  adequate  due  to  money  and  staff  problems," 
"excellent  in  reading,  mediocre  in  math,"  "weak  in  student  counseling, 
but  strong  in  academic  courFeling,"  and  as  "effective  •  •  •  but  insuf- 
ficient."  There  is  an  oft- expressed  need  to  expand  and  improve  certain 
aspects  of  both  the  counseling  and  remedial  programs « 

Title  III  funds  have  been  of  great  importance  to  Morris  Brown  in 
the  area  of  curriculum  development.   The  funds  are  responsible  for  the 
"outstanding"  business  program  and  also  the  "excellent"  food  manage- 
ment program.    Title  III  funds  "upgraded"  a  formerly  weak  business 
administration  department,  providing  four  new  faculty  slots  and  several 
new  courses.   According  to  the  President,  employment  opportunities  are 
"getting  tight  in  teaching,  but  opportunities  are  good  in  business," 
The  Director  of  Development  added,  "Most  graduates  go  into  teaching 
historically  and  that  is  still  the  largest  group,  but  more  now  go  into 
business."   The  improved  business  program  undoubtedly  has  something 
to  do  with  that. 

The  food  management  major  is  the  only  "consensual ly  successful" 
program  started  from  scratch  with  Title  III  funds.    A  major  in  food 
management  prepares  students  to  work  in  hotel  and  hospital  kitchens. 
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Title  III  funds  were  also  used  to  develop  an  existing,  but  falter- 
ing, "human  relations"  program.   These  workshops  for  faculty,  J:tudents 
and  administrators,  as  noted,  have  led  to  "open  involvement"  and  "im- 
proved faculty  benefits." 

Other  Title  III  programs  were  seldom  mentioned.    There  are  t^iree 
others— consultant  services  in  development.  National  Teaching  Felkw- 
ships,  and  a  "Cooperative  Curriculum  Improvement"  program.    All  are 
relatively  new,  as  such,  may  have  simply  been  difficult  to  evaluate. 

The  consultant  services  appear  to  have  been  useful  in  a  general 
way.  Morris  Brown  has  moved  swiftly  in  the  area  of  development,  and 
part  of  the  credit  may  be  due  to  the  help  of  consultants. 

NTF*s  were  mentioned  only  once,  in  passing.    The  "upgraded"  status 
of  the  faculty  was  mentioned  several  times,  however,  and  the  NTF's  may 
have  been  useful  in  that  respect. 

The  Cooperative  Curriculum  Improvement  Program  has  not  yet  proven 
its  value.   According  to  the  Title  III  coordinator,  it  is  a  general  develop- 
ment program  for  the  social  sciences.   There  was  no  substantive  achievement 
noted  in  any  of  the  interviews,  and  only  the  program  director  (who  was 
described  as  "bitter  and  defensive  about  his  program"  by  one  interviewer) 
called  it  "successful."   A  conflicting  evaluation  was  suggested  by  the 
President's  desire  for  "more  social  studies  involvement  in  the  community." 
The  interviews,  however,  did  not  probe  far  enough  to  allow  for  much  more 
than  speculative  analysis;  the  program  remains  a  rr^ystery. 
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Another  mystery  1s  the  role  of  the  Clark  consortium  at  Morris 
Brown.   ?1uch  dissatisfaction  and  outright  antipathy  towards  the  other 
consortium  schools  is  apparent  in  some  interviews*  while  in  other 
interviews  (those  with  key  administrators  particularly)  the  consortium 
is  described  in  such  glowing  terms  that  it  sounds  almost  unreal. 

The  students  felt  that  cooperation  in  the  consortium  was  at  an 
all-time  low  and  that  Morris  Brown  was  "being  taken  advantage  of"  by 
the  other  consortium  schools.   The  President,  while  noting  that  "Morris 
Brown  was  at  one  time  low  man  in  the  consortium »"  said  that  "things 
have  changed  .  .  .  cooperation  Is  Improving."   He  also  found  real 
benefits  in  cooperatively  designed  programs  and  "center-wide  (or 
consortium*wide)  classes."   All  respondents  felt  the  consortium  should 
expand  its  services.    "More  cooperative  buying"  and  "more  cooperative 
sharing  in  academic  fields"  were  the  suggestions  most  f^^equently  en- 
dorsed. 

Most  also  felt  that  the  only  thing  holding  the  consortium  together 
was  federal  funding.    One  faculty  member  colorfully  described  the 
prospects  for  continued  cooperation  after  the  coir^letion  of  the  Title 
III  program  as  "the  same  as  a  building  has  for  staying  together  after 
an  earthquake."   An  administrator  also  felt  "the  consortium  would  end 
of  necessity  if  funds  were  cut."   These  statements  suggest  that  con- 
sortium cooperation  is  probably  minimal  at  the  present. 

The  most  serious  problem  with  the  Title  III  program  at  Morris 
Brown  Is  the  "loose"  handling  of  the  funds.    The  check  from  the  government 
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comes  to  the  business  office  and  Is  divided  Into  six  pieces,  each 
of  which  Is  paid  to  a  Title  III  program  coordinator,  who  establishes 
a  separate  bank  account  or  checkbook.   No  controls  are  Imposed  by 
the  Institution  on  the  expenditure  of  these  funds.    There  has  been 
only  a  perfunctory  audit  by  the  buslnes's  office  for  the  last  five 
years.   The  business  manager  said  he  1s  taking  steps  to  Insure  "tighter 
administration"  1n  the  future. 

Those  Title  III  funds  used  for  the  expected  purposes  have  helped 
Morris  Brown  considerably,  particularly  In  the  development  of  the  bus- 
iness and  food  management  curricula.    More  questions  must  be  asked 
about  the  three  seemingly  less  successful  programs.  Including  questions 
about  the  handling  of  their  Title  III  appropriations. 

Future  federal  funding  might  be  directed  towards  strengthening 
the  consortium-wide  programming.   The  President  felt,  for  example, 
that  Morris  Brown  students  should  have  more  access  to  the  strong  sci- 
ence department  at  Morehouse,  while  Morehouse  students,  similarly, 
might  benefit  from  the  strong  education  department  at  Morris  Brown. 
Another  area  of  possible  development  1s  the  remedial  program,  because 
of  Its  apparent  Inability  to  meet  present  student  demands. 
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Paine  College 
(Augusta,  Georgia) 

Starting  with  an  initial  Title  III  direct  grant  of  $63,000  in  1966, 
Paine  College  has  successfully  implemented  many  programs,  especially  for 
the  students  and  the  faculty.   After  working  for  six  consecutive  years 
with  Title  III  funds,  the  college  (at  the  time  of  the  interview  in  1971) 
was  receiving  $264,000  which  covered  two-thirds  of  its  working  budget. 

Paine  College,  a  black  institution,  attracts  local  students,  not 
only  because  they  save  money  by  living  at  home  but  also  because  of  the 
Academic  Skills  Program,  which  is  funded  by  Title  III  monies.  Counselors 
and  remedial  personnel  work  together  in  interviewing  and  testing  students. 
If  assistance  in  mathematics,  reading,  or  English  seems  necessary,  the 
students  are  referred  to  the  Academic  Skills  Clinic,  where  the  remedial 
courses  succeed  in  bringing  deficient  students  into  full  status  in  the 
main  college  program.    Both  of  the  interviewers  described  their  visit  to 
the  Clinic  as  "a  very  rewarding  experience  personally."   Student  after 
student  told  them  how  he  or  she  was  more  encouraged  to  remain  in  college 
after  overcoming  deficiencies  through  the  work  of  the  Clinic.   They  felt 
they  could  attack  their  lessons  in  the  regular  college  orogrm  with  greater 
drive. 

One  of  the  administrators  commented  that,  because  of  the  new  remedial 
program,  a  greater  nimber  of  students  with  academic  deficiencies  have 
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been  accepted  by  the  college— a  factor  that  has  changed  the  composition 
of  the  student  body.    But  there  has  not  been  a  change  In  quality*  because 
a  great  number  of  these  students  are  b(i1ng  upgraded  and  put  back  Into 
the  regular  classes. 

It  Is  evident  that  the  Academic  ^kJlls  Program  Is  quite  successful 
In  meeting  Its  goals  and  In  serving  the  students;  but  students*  faculty* 
and  administrators  Insisted  that  the  Clinic  was  understaffed.  Additional 
full-time  counselors  would  increase  the  number  of  students  receiving 
Individual  attention*  assist  in  the  placement  of  students*  follow  up  on 
graduates  and  drop-outs*  and  do  research  for  an  evaluation  leading  to 
the  Improvement  of  the  program.   Another  suggestion  was  to  have  consul 
tants  and  exchange  personnel  help  bring  career  placement  activities  (which 
have  also  been  funded  by  Title  III)  Into  closer  collaboration  with  the 
counseling  and  guidance  service.   A  few  of  the  administrators  would  like 
to  see  a  drug  abuse  program  Instituted  In  the  counseling  services*  more 
staff  for  a  high  school  equivalency  program*  and  more  tape  recorders  and 
visual  aid  equipment. 

Title  III  funds  have  helped  Improve  library  services  also*  but  media 
equipment  and  In-service  training  for  »    ^arlans  were  suggested  as  addltonal 
means  of  upgrading  the  library. 

NTF's  anf  the  Faculty  Development  Program  were  mentioned  as  being 
Important  In  the  Improvement  of  faculty  members  by  giving  them  funds  with 
which  to  study  for  advanced  degrees.   The  Paine  administrative  team*  being 
well  Informed  on  the  operation  of  the  Title  III  programs*  knew  who  had 
received  grants  for  study  and  who  had  come  to  the  campus  as  visiting 
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professors  or  graduate  assistants.   One  of  the  professors  received 
financiil  assistance  In  working  toward  a  Ph.D.  degree  at  the  University 
of  Georgia  and  now  carries  the  work  of  Academic  Dean  In  marshalling  the 
energy  of  programs  towards  Improving  the  academic  preparation  of  the 
students.   Through  their  responses  to  questions  on  the  Interviews,  some 
of  the  faculty  and  students  showed  their  awareness  of  these  Title  III 
programs.   Other  students  did  not  realize  that  they  were  Involved  In 
the  feuefdlly  funded  programs  through  the  Academic  Skills  Clinic  until 
the  phases  of  the  programs  were  discussed  and  clarified. 

New  courses  recently  Instituted  at  Paine  College  Include  a  computer 
course  through  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia*  humanities  and  art*  and 
physics.    Exchange  programs  have  just  begun  with  Tougaloo  College* 
Tuskegee  Institute*  and  Benedict  College.    But  the  faculty*  staff*  and 
students  feel  that  much  Improvement  could  be  made  In  terms  of  curriculum 
development.   Their  suggestions  Include  (1)  a  cooperative  educational 
program  utilizing  connunlty  agencies  and  businesses  as  laboratories* 
with  academic  training  at  the  college*  (2)  undergraduate  social  work 
In  the  social  sciences  with  community  Involvement*  making  Paine  a 
"people's  college*"  (3)  a  black  awareness  curriculum*  (4)  Improvement  of 
the  science*  business,,  and  fine  arts  curricula*  and  (5)  more  faculty  for 
general  education  classes  In  science  and  basic  English. 
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Most  of  the  above  suggestions  were  contributed  by  the  new  Presi- 
dent, an  alumnus  of  Paine  College  who  came  to  office  In  July,  1971,  as 
the  first  black  President  In  the  history  of  the  college.   His  hiring  oc- 
curred after  black  students  had  confronted  the  administration,  asking 
for  a  black  President.   The  effect  was  positive  because  the  students 
raised  the  morale  of  the  college  under  their  own  leadership.  Also, 
there  are  more  financial  contributions  from  the  alumni  now,and  the 
morale  of  the  faculty  and  staff  (a  great  number  of  whom  are  alumni)  has 
been  raised. 

Another  recent  Incident  which  every  Interviewee  mentioned  as  having 
left  a  mark  on  the  institution  was  the  racial  disturbance  of  1970.  The 
students  protested  the  slaying  of  six  persons  In  the  Augusti^jall  and 
were  falsely  accused  of  inciting  the  riot,  when  they  were  only  joining 
other  blacks  In  expressing  anger  at  tlolence  perpetrated  against  blacks. 
At  first,  Paine  suffered  from  having  a  bad  Image  In  the  community,  but, 
with  a  clearer  factual  appraisal  of  the  situation,  the  community  no 
longer  holds  the  students  responsible  for  the  riot. 

The  students,  many  of  whom  later  teach  or  go  to  graduate  school 
because  business  Jobs  are  ha rrJ  to  find,  come  to  Paine  College  because 
of  its  good  academic  record  as  a  liberal  arts  school  and  because  they 
want  to  advance  in  social  and  economic  status.    The  students  find  the 
faculty  easy  to  approach  and  willing  to  put  in  extra  hours  for  the 
students.  Faculty  and  staff  ere  so  busy  that  they  have  little  time  for 
socializing  as  much  as  they  would  like,  among  themselves  and  with  students. 
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The  students  and  faculty  do  work  together,  for  they  both  make  sug- 
gestions for  curriculum  changes  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Division,  who, 
after  study  and  justification  of  the  need  for  the  change,  makes  recom- 
mendations to  the  Adnlnl strati ve  Council.   Final  approval  can  be  made 
by  the  Student-Faculty  Senate.   This  procedure  Illustrates  the  attempt 
being  made  to  make  the  faculty  and  students  stronger  forces  In  the 
decision-making  process  than  was  previously  the  case.    Cornmlttee  member- 
ship Is  well  distributed;  and  though  the  President  and  Academic  Dean 
exert  powerful  Influences  In  their  ex-offlcio  roles  on  some  of  the  com- 
mittees, their  power  Is  not  as  strong  as  In  the  past. 

The  Title  III  funds,  allocated  on  the  campus  by  requisition  from 
departments  approved  for  the  reception  of  funds  and  audited  by  a  cert- 
ified accountant,  have  definitely  contributed  toward  the  enthusiasm  of 
this  "developing  Institution."    Paine  College  appears  to  be  worthy 
of  the  help  and  assistance  derived  from  the  federal  funds;  and.  In  fact, 
the  upgrading  of  the  faculty,  the  Improvement  of  the  currlcular  offerings, 
and  the  better  administration  of  the  remedial  services  through  the 
counseling  and  guidance  program  could  not  continue  without  funds  pre- 
sently being  supplied  by  Title  III. 


South  Georgia  Junior  College 
(Douglas.  Georgia) 


There  is  much  satisfaction  at  South  Georgia  Junior  College  with 
the  ''state  of  the  college."   N«w  programs  and  course  offerings  are  be- 
ing added  at  a  deliberate  pace*    Instruction  has  Improved  In  the  last 
few  years  due  to  the  spread  of  the  "Individualized"  approach  to  teaching, 
which  has  largely  replaced  traditional  "systematized"  approaches.  The 
administration  has  adopted  a  "team  concept"  style  wRich  has  greatly 
democratized  decision-making.    Finally,  with  the  advent  of  the  new  re- 
medial program,  there  is  a  general  belief  that  the  college  is  better 
preparing  its  students  for  future  education  and  employment. 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  rural  areas  in  Georgia,  this  college 
jas  a  student  body  of  1.200  which  is  composed  of  poor  whites  and  blacks 
who  would  be  unable  to  meet  the  academic  requirements  of  other  area  col- 
leges.   South  Georgia  offers  these  students  an  education  they  would 
otherwise  be  forced  to  do  without.    The  education  they  receive  is  gen- 
erally a  mixture  of  liberal  arts  courses  and  vocational  training,  which 
seems  to  be  quite  effective  in  inspiring  students  to  continue  their  ed- 
ucation.   A  great  majority  of  students  enter  four -year  colleges  after 
graduating  from  South  Georgia.    "Terminal  programs"— that  is,  vocational 
programs  which  prepare  students  to  enter  occupations  upon  completion 
of  a  two-year  course  of  study— are  increasing  in  number  and  popularity. 
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Terminal  courses  in  nursing^  Industrial  technology,  and  criminal  justice 
have  just  recently  been  added  to  the  curriculum.   Those  30%  who  enter 
the  job  market  immediately  after  graduation  reportedly  "have  no  trouble 
finding  jobs." 

The  college  has  been  integrated  for  several  years.  Approximately 
12%  of  the  current  student  body  is  black—a  figure  roughly  equivalent 
to  the  percentage  of  blacks  in  the  area.    Integration  was  effected  with- 
out incident.    The  administration  and  faculty  of  the  college  are  all 
white,  and  although  relations  continue  to  be  positive,  black  student 
respondents  Und  some  white  student  respondents)  saw  a  need  for  hiring 
black  teachers  and  for  opening  a  black  studies  program.  Ironically, 
because  the  present  instructors  respond  positively  to  their  students, 
the  college  has  a  small  turn*over  rate,  and  thus  few  positions  become 
open  that  might  be  filled  by  black  teachers.    Every  respondent  noted 
that  faculty  and  student  contact  outside  of  class  and  office  hours  was 
frequent  and  profitable. 

All  respondents  also  felt  that  decision-making  on  campus  was  demo- 
cratic.   Decistonvmaking  is  largely  decentralized  so  thit  the  Curriculum 
Committee,  for  example,  approves  all  changes  in  course  offerings  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  departmental  head,  who  receives  suggestions  from 
members  of  his  department.    "The  team  approach  to  administration  insures 
that  there  is  no  one  most  powerful  person  on  campus  and  that  all  groups 
share  in  decision-making,"  one  administrator  remarked.   Some  students 
felt  differently.    "In  theory,  students  have  a  voice,"  one  student  leader 
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said.    but  the  President  really  decides  the  issues."   Contrary  to  his 
implication,  however »  this  strident  ranked  the  student  government  as 
one  of  the  three  most  powerful  forces  on  campus • 

Though  the  overall  tone  of  the  interviews  was  one  of  satisfaction, 
there  was  an  undercurrent  of  dissatisfaction  noted  by  the  interviewers 
In  their  narrative  of  the  case  study •   They  found,  for  example,  that 
"some  faculty  members  appeared  to  be  depressed  by  the  composition  of 
the  student  body,  feeling   that  cast-^ffs  and  students  unable  to  be  ad- 
mitted elsewhere  were  coming  to  South  Georgia"  and  that  "despite  the 
racial  harmony,  the  student  body  did  not  appear  to  be  closely  knit." 
There  was  also  the  suggestion  that  the  respondents  might  have  been 
"rehearsed"  for  the  interviews  since  the  responses  were  the  same,  many 
times  to  the  word,  on  nearly  all  questions,  and  since  all  respondents, 
with  the  exception  of  the  President  and  a  few  students,  were  "tight- 
lipped"  or  generally  unwilling  to  divulge   any  information  not  specific- 
ally requested. 

Many  times  students  who  have  had  little  success  in  high  school, 
such  as  those  who  attend  South  Georgia  Junior  College,  will  choose  to 
avoid  college  and  further  failure,  regardless  of  whether  they  can  get 
into  a  college  or  not.    In  other  words,  students  do  not  attend  South 
Georgia  simply  because  they  "can't  go  elsewhere";  the  college  must  at- 
tract such  students.    It  is  able  to  do  so  primarily  because  of  its  highly 
regarded  remedial  program.   This  program,  which  the  college  calls  the 
"Developmental  Program,"  has  been  entirely  funded  by  Title  III  since 
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its  inception  two  years  ago.   The  program  seeks  to  offer  comprehensive 
remedial  mrk  and  expert  counseling  for  all  students  'Vith  academic  de- 
ficiencies."  The  program  Is  regarded  as  ''by  far  and  away'*  the  most 
successful  Title  III  program  at  the  college— and  sometimes  the  evaluations 
are  even  more  favorable.    "The  OevelopAental  Program  is  the  best  part 
of  the  college,"  one  student  said.    "Through  it,  students  get  good  help 
in  overcoming  academic  weaknesses."   Thci  only  criticism  of  the  program 
was  that  it  "needs  additional  staff  to  meet  increased  student  requests." 

Another  obviously  effective  Title  III  program,  as  measured  by 
the  frequency  of  its  mention  in  the  interviews,  was  the  In-service  train- 
ing grant  which  sent  several  key  administrators  to  a  conference  on  "Team 
Concepts  in  Administration."   The  college  has  also  received  substantial 
faculty  development  funds.    Six  faculty  have  been  released  for  a  full 
year,  and  24  additional  faculty  wwpe  able  to  take  the  summer  off  In 
order  to  work  on  advanced  degrees.    Five  faculty  have  returned  with  doc- 
torates >   However,  three  instructors  left  the  faculty  of  the  college 
for  better  jobs  after  receiving  these  advanced  degrees.   The  National 
Teaching  Felloifs  who  replaced  the  six  faculty  on  full -year  leave  were 
called  "outstanding"  by  the  President  "for  their  enrichment  of  the 
curriculum  and  for  their  Innovative  ideas." 

Presumably  of  more  moderate  success  were  the  faculty  workshops 
on  "micro-teaching"  and  the  work  on  '^core-currlcul urn"  which  were  mentioned 
only  as  elements  of  the  Title  III  program  and  no  further.    Even  less 
successful  wsre  the  Title  Ill-funded  Development  Office  (which  was  not 
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even  mentioned  in  the  interviews)  and  the  several  visits  by  consultants 
(which  were  characterized  as  having  "very  little  continuing  value"). 

The  college  was  arbitrarily  placed  in  a  consortium  group  of  four 
Georgia  junior  colleges  by  HEW  primarily  to  facilitate  funding;  From 
South  Georgia's  point  of  view,  funding- has  definitely  not  been  facili- 
tated through  this  arrangement.    Several  respondents  complained  that 
the  college  was  "left  off  the  funding  lists  too  often."   One  interviewer 
explained,  "Some  dirsatisfaction  exists  about  the  handling  of  Title 
III  funds.   A  major  complaint  is  that  Brunswick  Junior  College,  the 
fiscal  agent  of  the  consortiwn,  often  provides  inadequate  response  to 
requests  for  funds  by  South  Georgia."    In  other  areas  as  well,  cooper- 
ation appears  to  be  minimal.    Consortium-sponsored  programs  in  the 
areas  of  the  fine  arts  and  faculty  exchange  have  had  uneven  success. 
The  several  students  speaking  to  the  interviewers  of  the  need  for  a 
fine  arts  program,  for  example,  were  evidently  unaware  of  the  already 
exisittng  consortium  program  in  that  field.    The  only  benefit  of  the 
consortium  which  was  mentioned  was  a  "useful  exchange  of  ideas."  In 
spite  of  the  complaints  and  general  lack  of  enthusiasm,  all  respondents 
felt  that  cooperation  (such  as  it  is)  would  continue  even  if  Title  III 
funds  were  cut  off,  though  "serious  cutbacks  would  have  to  be  made." 

It  looks  as  If  the  "terminal  role"  of  the  college  will  increase 
in  importance  in  the  future.    Respondents  favored  the  opening  of  more 
terminal  programs;  the  President  suggested  programs  in  pollution  con- 
trol and  transportation,  for  acinple.   To  complement  this  new  tole. 
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the  development  of  job  placement  services  appears  to  be  a  high  priority 
of  the  college.   The  interviews  indicate  that  administrative  interest 
In  such  services  is  strong,  but  that  funds  are  lacking.   The  Title  III 
program  at  South  Georgia  might  be  effectively  directed  towards  expanding 
the  "termlaal  curriculum''   This  might  be  done,  as  was  suggested  by  sev* 
eral  respondents,  through  Jointly  sponsored  consortium  offer ings^  The 
Title  III  program  might  also  be  directed  towards  the  development  of  job 
placement  services.    Possibly  the  requests  of  the  black  students  for 
black  teachers  and  a  black  studies  program  could  also  be  met.   At  the 
same  time,  the  "increasing  student  requests"  for  remedial  work  should 
not  be  neglected.    It  is  principally  in  this  area  that  Title  III  hsis 
had  a  substantive  Impact  on  the  school.    Continued  funds  for  the  in* 
service  training  of  faculty  and  administrators  are  also  recommended 
since  they  have  been  generally  effective  in  the  past. 
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Clinton  (Iowa)  Cownunity  College 


Clinton  Community  College  has  a  long  way  to  swim  before  It  reaches 
the  "mainstream."   The  school  lost  much  community  support  In  1967  when 
it  applied  for  North  Central  accreditation  and  was  refused.   This  was  a 
heavy  blow  to  Clinton,  which  exists  primarily  to  serve  its  immediate 
community.    Enrollment  dropped  for  three  to  four  years  after  the  incident, 
and  the  school  is  still  suffering  for  it.   Many  respondents  Judged  new 
programs  according  to  the  response  they  elicited  from  the  community. 
For  example t  one  instructor  commented,  "The  establishment  of  the  new 
Nursing  Program  made  the  community  feel  that  the  college  was  sensitive 
to  its  immediate  needs  and  was  putting  forward  an  effort  to  help. 

Clinton  does  seem  to  be  trying  to  help.    New  community-oriented 
programs  have  been  developed  in  adult  education,  secretarial  skills, 
and»  as  noted,  in  the  field  of  nursing.   The  changes,  according  to  one 
interviewer,  can  be  attributed  to  an  awareness  of  student  and  connunlty 
needs  and  an  effort  to  provide  for  those  needs. 

Other  problem  areas  appear  to  be  improving  more  slowly  than  the 
curriculum,  when  they  can  be  said  to  be  improving  at  all.   Morale  is 
only  "so-so."   One  veteran  instructor  noted  that  the  faculty  had  gone 
without  raises  for  three  consecutive  years.   No  doubt  this  is  part  of 
the  morale  problem.    The  ^acuity  and  administration  seem  to  trust  each 
other  very  little.    In  describing  the  decision-making  process  at  Clinton, 
the  librarian  said,  "Faculty-student  committees  make  recommendations  to 
Q  "he  Dean,  who  consults  with  his  cronies  before  making  a  decision  on 
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recownendatlon  to  the  Superintendent."  (The  School  is  a  part  of  a 
comnunity  college  district  with  the  central,  or  supervising,  office 
iri  Davenport,  Title  III  funds,  for  instance,  are  handled  through  the 
Central  Office.)  Another  responding  faculty  member  was  more  direct 
in  her  appraisal  of  the  administration.*  "They  should  seek  and  hire 
qualifieo  administrative  personnel,"  she  said,  "rather  than  appoint 
former  high  school  teachers  to  upper  echelon  administrative  positions." 

In  the  course  of  the  interviews  and  evaluations,  the  administration 
emerges  as  a  powerful  but  poorly  organized,  complacent,  and  largely 
ineffectual  group.    The  staff  and  the  faculty  can  make  contact  with 
the  Central  Office  only  through  the  mediatiorr  of  the  Dean  of  the  College, 
who  was  characterized  by  one  interviewer  as  "not  aggressive  in  decision- 
making."   It  is  unclear  from  the  interviews  why  the  transfer  from  com- 
munity control  to  central  control  occurred  (the  only  proposed  reason 
was  that  "the  community  lost  Interest"),  but  all  agree  that  the  change- 
over had  great  impact  in  bureaucratizing  administration  of  the  school, 
and  in  making  it  less  accessible  to  other  segments  of  the  college  com- 
munity. 

No  students  were  interviewed.    Their  faculty  and  administrators 
say  they  come  to  Clinton  because  it  Is  inexpensive,  near  home  and  work, 
and  not  as  threatening  a?  a  four-year  college.    Only  10%  matriculate 
to  four-year  institutions;  the  rest,  as  one  a(fcn1nistrator  put  it,  "get 
married  or  get  a  job."  Clinton  students  are  vocationally  oriented,  and 
the  faculty  and  administration  seem  proud  of  the  job  Clinton  does  in 
preparing  its  students  for  obtaining  jobs.    "None  of  our  students  have 
ERsLC^y  trouble  getting  jobs,"  one  teacher  observed. 
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Clinton  is  currently  developing  a  program  for  the  recruitment 
of  rural f  low*1ncome  studenti*  from  the  area;  the  success  of  which* 
they  say*  will  require  additional  remedial  and  vocational  education 
facilities*   Many  Clinton  students  are  already  from  rural,  low-income 
backgrounds,  and  compensatory  remedial  programs  are  of  considerable 
benefit  to  such  students. 

For  the  last  four  years,  Title  III  has  funded  a  guided  studies 
program  which  has  fulfilled  the  remedial  needs  of  Clinton  students— 
at  least  some  of  those  needs.    Guided  Studies  were  described  by  the 
Dean  of  the  College  as  "a  comprehensive  remedial  program  for  the  mar- 
ginal student."   Many  of  those  interviewed  felt  the  Guided  Studies 
program  was  "very  effective";  others  were  less  satisfied.   The  remedial 
program  was  just  as  frequently  described  as  "fair*"  and  those  closer 
to  the  program  seemed  to  favor  the  latter  evaluation.   The  need  for 
"more  materials  and  instructional  media"  was  frequently  cited  as  a  prob- 
lem, but  the  program  evidently  suffers  most  from  "poor  counseling  serv- 
ices."  The  need  for  a  full-time  counselor  in  Guided  Studies  was  expressed 
in  four  separate  Interviews.    The  present  counselors  evidently  cooperate 
with  the  program,  but  their  services  are  generally  described  as  of 
undistinguished  quality  and  spread  too  thinly  to  be  effective. 

Title  III  has  also  finded  travel  for  key  personnel  to  attend  work- 
shops and  to  visit  institutions  where  Guided  Studies  programs  were  in 
operation.   The  opportunities  for  travel  were  appreciated,  but  few  con- 
sidered the  benefits  substantial  enough  to  merit  mention. 
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Clinton  1s  a  member  of  a  consortium  of  four  eastern  Iowa  com- 
munity college;*  a  fact  which  only  a  few  administrators  seemed  to  know. 
Although  they  generally  felt  the  college  benefitted  from  Its  partici- 
pation In  the  consortium,  they  had  little  idea  of  what  specifically 
the  consortium  had  done  for  Clinton.    Ohe  specific  benefit  mentioned 
was  the  "Ironing  out  of  most  of  the  currlcular  difficulties  that  had 
been  plaguing  our  transfer  students."   Another  was  the  coordination 
It  was  planning  to  offer  for  Identifying  and  recruiting  rural  and 
low-Income  students. 

Title  III  programs  were  highly  visible  on  the  campus.  According 
to  the  interviewers'  reports,  the  funds  constitute  "a  very  essential 
part  of  the  overall  institutional  program."   Guided  Studies  were  often 
mentioned  as  having  an  "impact"  on  the  institution.    Students  who  re- 
ceive this  assistance,  one  instructor  said,  "usually  fit  in  quite  well 
with  other  students  and  have  very  few  adjustment  problems."   The  pro- 
gram will  be  of  continuing  importance  as  Clinton  begins  recruiting  more 
"rural,  low-income  students." 

Though  the  funds  have  apparently  been  helpful,  there  is  some  evi- 
dence, as  noted,  that  more  funds  to  provide  for  (1)  a  counselor  for  the 
program,  (2)  additional  instructional  materials,  and  (3)  an  expanded 
"basic"  curriculum  are  needed  to  make  the  program  truly  effective.  Some 
of  the  inadequacies  may  be  attributable  to  poor  administration  of  past 
funds,  and  also  to  "intra-institutional  politics." 

It  is  likely  that  programs  aimed  at  improving  Clinton's  "community 
image,"  such  as  improvement  in  vocational  education  and  technical  courses, 
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might  be  as  essential  to  Clinton  as  the  presently  funded  program,  since 
Cllnton^s  most  Important  concern  as  a  developing  Institution  Is  a  fun- 
damental one*-the  development  of  community  support. 
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Eastern  Iowa  Consnunity  College 
(Muscatine*  Iowa) 

Muscatine  College  Is  one  of  the  campuses  of  the  Eastern  Iowa 
Community  College.    It  serves  students  within  a  40*50  mile  radius.  Tra* 
ditlonally  this  institution  has  functioned  as  an  experimental  station 
for  those  students  who  want  to  obtain  a  four-year  degree  but  who  are 
not  sure  they  can  succeed  In  such  an  academic  environment.   About  40% 
to  45%  of  the  qraduates  do  transfer  to  four-year  colleges. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  transfer  students  would  have  found  Jobs 
In  the  business  field  or  joined  the  armed  forces  after  their  two  years 
at  Muscatine*  but  the  institutional  Improvements  at  the  college  have 
helped  prepare  more  students  to  continue  their  education.   At  least  three 
factors  in  the  improvement  of  the  community  college  can  be  attributed  to 
Title  III  programs.    F1rst»the  Student  Services  Center  was  mentioned 
by  most  of  the  respondents  as  being  the  most  significant  new  program  im- 
plemented recently.   Through  personal  counseling*  along  with  some 
educational  counseling*  an  effort  has  been  made  to  reach  borderline 
students  and  to  urge  them  to  become  more  involved  in  campus  activities. 
Closely  related  to  the  Student  Services  Center  is  the  developing  remedial 
program  which  was  noted  as  being  very  good  in  English*  science*  and  math. 

A  second  big  step  forward  for  Muscatine  was  the  faculty  develop- 
ment programs  which  were  made  available  through  the  consortium 
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cooperation.    Members  of  the  faculty  participated  In  workshops  and 
conferences  by  traveling  to  Other  schools  to  Inspect  and  observe  good 
programs  In  action.   The  opportunity  to  travel  to  other  schools 
resulted  In  better  faculty  attitudes  with  more  self-confidence  and 
greater  respect  for  their  Individual- jobs.   The  faculty  saw  and 
realized  that  all  schools  have  problems  similar  to  theirs  and  that 
they  are  still  capable  of  doing  representative  jobs.   This  travel  has 
Improved  instruction,  and  the  teachers'  motivation  and  ehthusiasm  has 
been  passed  on  tb^the  students. 

The  third  noteworthy  Title  III  contribution  is  also  related  to 
the  consortium  arrangement.   The  consortium  provided  workshops  and 
meetings  for  the  community  college  with  four-year  colleges  involved. 
As  a  result,  they  were  able  to  iron  out,  to  a  great  extent,  many  of 
the  previously  existing  transfer  problems.   The  easy  transfer  to  four- 
year  colleges  is  a  major  reason  why  students  are  attracted  to 
Muscatine. 

All  six  teachers  who  were  interviewed  have  participated  in  workshops 
cr  conferences,  and  all  knew  that  these  programs  were  related  to  Title 
III.    But  it  is  interesting  that  five  of  the  six  participants  admitted 
knowing  very  little,  if  anything  at  all,  about  the  consortium 
arrangement.    The  sixth  member  knew  that  at  one  time  the  consortium 
had  existed,  and  noted  that  consultants  visited  the  campus,  but  he 
added  that  his  knowledge  of  its  activities  are  limited  now. 

Two  of  the  three  administrators  interviewed  seemed  to  know  a  little 
more  about  the  consortium.   The  Director  of  Instruction  and  the  Registrar 
attributed  the  development  of  a  product  called  "software,"  which  is 
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used  for  Individualized  Instruction,  and  the  development  of  mlnlcourseSt 
to  the  consortlun. 

Other  changes  were  also  listed  as  proof  of  Muscatine  College's 
development.   These  Include  an  enlarged  and  Improved  physical  facility 
and  an  expansion  of  the  library  In  space  arJ  number  of  volumes.  An 
administrative  change  took  place  at  the  superintendent  level  two  years 
ago.   The  overall  attitude  changed  from  completely  dictatorial  to  one 
which  granted  more  campus  autonorny.   One  respondent  remarked  that  the 
change  resulted  In  a  rise  In  faculty  morale,  greater  faculty  and 
student  Involvement  In  decision-making,  and  Increased  faculty  dedica- 
tion.  Another  change  In  the  school  curriculum  Is  an  example  of 
Muscatine  College's  attempt  to  meet  and  provide  for  community  needs. 
Agricultural  programs  which  Include  farm  management  and  agricultural 
marketing  courses  have  been  established.   The  Implementation  of  these 
programs  may  draw  the  community  Into  a  closer  relationship  with  the 
college. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  respondents  that  the  counseling 
service  Is  weak  and  Inadequate.   The  major  complaint  was  that  It  needs 
nx)re  staff  members  because  the  current  staff  Is  bogged  down  with  duties 
that  do  not  Involve  actual  counseling.   There  seems  to  be  an  overlap  be- 
tween the  role  of  the  counseling  service  and  the  Student  Services  Center, 
which  Is  funded  by  Title  III.    Perhaps  a  consultant  Is  needed  to 
straighten  out  the  confusion. 
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The  need  for  more  earcfer  programs  (e.g.,  nursing  and  medical 
technology)  was  mentioned  quite  often.   Apparently  the  college  Is 
Interested  in  attracting  more  students,  for  there  was  a  request  to 
step  up  the  recruiting  program  to  reach  more  adults  (for  the  new  adult 
education  program)  and  more  high  school  students.   One  respondent 
wanted  more  NTF's  to  allow  time  for  faculty  to  develop  content  material 
for  individual ized  instruction.    (This  was  the  only  time  NTF's  were 
mentioned  in  any  of  the  interviews.)   And,  in  general,  everyone  wanted 
to  continue  and  improve  the  existing  programsi  of  the  student  services 
center  and  faculty  travel. 

According  to  the  two  interviewers,  administration  of  Title  III 
funds,  of  which  $113,000  were  granted  in  1971,  is  controlled  through 
the  central  administrative  office  located  in  Davenport.    If  the  funds 
were  to  be  terminated,  one  administrator  thought  that  the  Title  III 
programs  would  continue  to  operate  but  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  But 
a  19-year  veteran  faculty  member  was  more  pessimistic,  and  perhaps 
more  realistic,  when  he  expressed  his  doubt.   The  expenses  must  then 
be  borne,  he  explained,  by  an  institution  that  already  has  an 
inadequate  budget. 

The  rise  in  faculty,  administration,  and  student  mov^ale  can  be 
justly  attributed  to  Title  III,    One  faculty  member  remarked  that  his 
colleagues  are  no  longer  "willing  to  sit  still."   Another  respondent 
felt  that  they  "have  now  moved  to  a  point  of  no  return,"  so  that  the 
effects  of  the  federal  monies  have  definitely  spurred  Muscatine  College 
on  to  become  a  developing  institution. 
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Benedictine  College 
(Atchison t  Kansas) 

On  July  It  1971,  St*  Benedict's  College,  a  small,  parochial  college 
for  men,  and  Mount  St*  Scholastica  College,  a  small,  parochial  college 
for  women,  merged  under  the  name  of  Benedictine  College*  Benedictine 
College  Is  still  small,  and  remains  a  two-campus  college,  but  both  cam-* 
puses  are  coeducational  and  "because  people  have  been  shaken  out  of  their 
old  ways,  the  new  school  Is  potentially  more  Innovative  and  Is  becoming 
more  socially  aware." 

The  merger  drained  the  schools  of  much  energy  and  a  large  part  of 
their  financial  resources.   As  a  result,  the  greater  potential  of  the 
new  school  remains  largely  untapped.    "There  Is  a  great  need  for  setting 
our  goals,"  one  veteran  faculty  member  remarked.    "The  biggest  block 
to  this  Is  the  energy  expended  on  debt  reduction  of  money  borrowed  to 
effect  the  merger."   Several  other  respondents  also  noted  that  the  school 
was  not  yet  "over  the  merger  hump." 

The  President  of  the  school  and  the  board  of  trustees  have  evidently 
been  reluctant  to  "jeopardize  the  merger"  by  decentralizing  decision- 
making.   According  to  one  faculty  respondent,  "The  President  is  ruling 
strongly  at  this  point.    Decision-Snaking  just  hasn't  shaken  down  yet  from 
merger  efforts."   A  faculty  leader  was  somewhat  more  critical  of  this  new 
style  of  administration.    "The  faculty  Is  frustrated  by  Its  lack  of  power," 
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she  said!   "The  board  of  trustees  set  restraints  ^-jMrrlculum  change 
as  a  condition  of  the  merger,  and  the  faculty  doesfr*i  trust  the  board." 

The  merger  was  not  effected  without  a  cost  in  other  areas  as  well. 
Several  instructors  lost  their  jobs  as  departments  consolidated  and  were 
forced  to  eliminate  duplicate  positions  from  the^J||^ts.  Faculty 
insecurity  was  often  mentioned  as  a  continuing  problem.   The  closeness 
of  the  faculty  to  the  students  was  consistently  cited  as  "one  of  our 
strong  points,"  but  with  the  merger  ''studentf^^|||^|||||||^laliz1ng  greatly 
decreased  due  to  the  necessity  of  moving  the  facuity(OUt  of  the  dorms 
to  make  room  for  the  new  students,"  according  to  one  administrator. 
Also,  the  plans  for  the  merger  took  precedence  ff^W^jtlS}'^*'*  plans  which  had 
to  be  "pushed  aside"  for  the  time.   The  college  conniunity  shows  some 
impatience  over  not  being  able  yet  to  re-involve  themselves  with  these 
plans.    "People  have  set  aside  some  important  valp$  to  accomplish  the 
merger,"  one  faculty  member  said.    "There  will  be  frustration  until  these 
become  Important  again." 

When  the  school  does  get  "over  the  merger  hump,"  it  should  settle 
down  into  a  slightly  looser  style  than  that  which jnarked  either  of  the 
two  original  colleges.   Those  schools  traditionally  provided  a  modest 
academic  challenge  and  a  strong  protective  service  for  rural  white  stu- 
dents from  the  surrounding  northeastern  Kansas  an^«   Many  students  are 
the  children  of  alumni.    Some  students  are  attracted  by  the  smallness 
of  the  school  and  the  close  faculty-student  relations.   The  basketball 
program  Is  a  very  coheslv^iK  force  on  campus  since  nearly  the  entire 
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campus  cownunlty  follows  the  team.   Approximately  30%  of  the  graduates 
matriculate  Into  graduate  professional  schools.   One-fifth  go  Into 
teaching t  and  the  remaining  graduates  choose  business  careers. 

The  style  of  the  new  school  should  be  more  relaxed,  and  less  pro- 
tectlve.  primarily  because  of  the  declining  Impact  of  the  religious  or- 
der and  the  predictable  consequences  of  coeducation.    Lay  persons  have 
just  recently  been  ^dded  to  the  faculty*  a  development  which  most  respon- 
dents regarded  as  an  Improvement.    One  administrator  felt  that*  as  the 
college  loosens  up.  it  would  at  the  same  time  begin  to  "take  itself  more 
seriously  as  an  academic  Institution."   A  doubling  of  size  would  be 
enough  to  compel  the  school  to  take  Itself  more  seriously,  but  the 
greater  vitality  of  a  happier,  coeducational  student  body  should  also 
contribute  towards  encouraging  this  attitude. 

The  "4-1-4"  academic  year  structure  was  recently  adopted,  and  It 
has  allowed  the  school  to  experiment  with  new  approaches  to  learning. 
One  administrator's  belief  that  "the  college  must  relate  itself  more 
clearly  to  the  rural  poverty  question"  is  evidence  of  the  school's 
emerging  social  awareness.   This  statement  certainly  would  never  have 
been  made  during  either  of  the  original  schools*  more  sheltered  and 
reclusive  pasts. 

The  merger  Is,  In  part,  attributable  to  Title  III.    Title  III  funds 
were  earmarked  for  consolidating  services  and  for  Institutional  exchanges 
which  precipitated  the  merger  *   Auxiliary  services,  such  as  counseling 
and  library  services,  were  consolidattfd  first  through  Title  III.  Title 
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III  also  provided  for  faculty  and  student  exchanges  and  for  a  ixjsing 
system  that  provided  an  Important  transportation  link  between  the  two 
schools. 

According  to  one  administrator^  these  programs  Veduced  competition 
between  the  two  colleges  and  gave  us  th*e  Impetus  to  merge."  Another 
administrator  felt  that  the  merger  would  have  taken  place  anyway,  but 
much  more  slowly.   Apparently  the  major  purpose  of  the  original  Title 
III  program  at  the  two  schools  was  to  speed  up  the  merger »  a  course  of 
action  which  had  evidently  already  been  decided  upon,  at  least  as  an 
Informal  goal.   Title  III,  for  Instance,  provided  consultant  assistance 
from  the  beginning  to  help  In  planning  the  merger. 

Aspects  of  the  Title  III  program  not  directly  related  to  the  merger 
were  the  faculty  improvement  program,  which  sent  18  faculty  members  back 
to  school  to  work  on  advanced  degrees,  and  the  development  of  a  new  coun- 
seling center.   Through  faculty  development  grants,  four  faculty  members 
were  able  to  receive  doctorates,  two  were  able  to  receive  M.A. 's,  and 
five  finished  all  the  course  work  for  doctorates. 

The  counseling  center  first  emphasized  psychiatric  counseling  but 
has  since  turned  to  an  emphasis  on  educational  and  vocational  counseling* 
Both  1nterv1«wers  found  that  the  counseling  services  "could  use  further 
improvement,"  but  neither  gave  even  a  hint  as  to  why  they  felt  the  serv- 
ices could  use  improving.   One  respondent  thought  that  counseling  was 
becoming  a  problem  "due  to  the  extending  of  the  campus,"  but  other  re- 
spondents either  expressed  sttiffaction  with  the  counseling  services 
or  did  not  coiTment  on  them. 
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since  the  merger »  Benedictine  has  used  Title  III  funds  to  work  on 
curriculum  development*  particularly  on  the  use  of  Instructional  media. 
None  of  the  respondents  offered  an  evaluation  of  the  new  program  emphasis. 
Undoubtedly,  any  evaluation  would  have  been  premature  at  the  time. 

Benedictine  Is  a  member  of  the  Kan^sas  City  Regional  Council  for 
Higher  Education  (KCRCHE).    KCRCHE  Is  a  strong  and  dynamic  consortium* 
but  Benedictine's  Involvement  has  been  minimal.   The  school  has  partici- 
pated In  the  cooperative  social  work  program,  the  cooperative  urban 
teacher  program,  the  telelecture  series,  and  interllbrary  loans,  and 
has  also  received  computer  assistance.   The  computer  assistance  was 
called  "very  disappointing"  by  one  respondent,  though,  again,  no  details 
were  offered  or  elicited.   The  two  other  assessments  of  consortium- 
sponsored  activities  were  Just  as  sketchy.   One  faculty  member  felt 
that  the  "exchange  of  ideas"  which  the  consortium  provided  was  "helpful." 
and  aiiother  felt  the  college  needed  "more  involvement"  In  the  consortium. 
Benedictine's  relatively  great  distance  from  Kansas  City  may  be  an 
obstacle  to  this  Involvement. 


Kansas  C1ty>  Kansas »  Conmunlty  Junior  College 

KCKCJC,  as  tfie  college  is  often  referred  to  In  Kansas  City,  Is  In 
the  midst  vof  two  Important  transitions— (1)  from  a  preparatory  school 
for  the  upper  division  of  public  four-year  Institutions  In  Kansas  to 
a  school  offering  a  large  vocational -technical  terminal  program  as  well 
as  transfer  courses,  and  (2)  from  an  Institution  oblivious  to  the  coninunlty 
around  It  to  a  school  with  strong  ties  to  and  support  In  the  community. 
Any  statement  made  about  this  campus  should,  therefore,  be  qualified  by 
making  It  clear  that  the  statement  Is  only  valid  for  the  time  when  this 
case  study  was  written— May,  1971. 

Up  until  196^,  KCKCJC  shared  Its  small  campus  with  a  high  school 
and  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  School 
Board.    In  1965,  the  college  gained  Its  Independence  and  was  given  Its 
own  school  district  (with  the  power  to  levy  taxes)  and  Its  own  Board 
of  Trustees.   This  change  did  not  lead  to  an  immediate  change  in  the 
college's  orientation;  vocational -technical  programs  and  commurilty 
service  programs  (such  as  credit  and  non-credit  part-time  courses  for 
adults)  were  introduced  only  very  gradually.   The  college's  greatest 
achievement  so  far  has  been  the  passing  of  a  bond  issue  to  finance 
a  new  campus  in  the  Kansas  City  suburbs  which  will  accommodate  5>000 
full-time  students  in  1980  and  will  make  possible  a  considerable  expansion 
of  vocational -technical  and  community  service  programs.    The  move  to 
the  new  campus  will  take  place  next  year.    At  the  present  time,  the 
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college  Is  housed  In  several  bulldlngc  In  different  parts  of  downtown 
Kansas  City;  there  Is  no  campus  proper.   The  administration  building 
(which  also  houses  the  general -use  classrooms)  Is  a  rather  dilapidated 
former  school  building  on  the  edge  of  a  black  s^m  area.    It  Is  note- 
worthy that  the  administration  has  taken  steps  to  Insure  that  the  present 
set  of  buildings  will  continue  to  function  as  KCKCJC's  downtown  center 
once  the  new  campus  has  been  establlshedo   This  effort  reflects  the  school' 
desire  to  serve  the  less  mobile  students  from  the  black  ghetto  areas » 
who  are  not  likely  to  have  means  of  transportation  to  reach  the  new  campus. 

Almost  all  of  the  full-time  students  at  KCKCJC  live  In  Kansas 

City.   A  large  proportion  of  students  study  full-time  and  hold  a  part- 
time  Job  as  well.   The  proportion  of  black  students—about  20  percent  of 
the  college's  full-time  enrollment— Is  quite  small,  considering  the  school' 
proximity  to  a  black  ghetto.    However,  the  proportion  of  black  students 
Is  considerably  larger  In  the  college's  comnunlty  programs,  which  In- 
corporate both  credit  and  non-credit  courses.    Students  come  from  a  wide 
variety  of  socio-economic  and  educational  backgrounds,  and  the  range 
of  ability  levels  Is  quite  striking.    While  KCKCJC  Is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  an  open-enrollment  college.  It  nevertheless  accepts  a  large 
number  of  students  who  are  In  need  of  extensive  remedial  Instruction. 
(The  school  recently  Introduced  the  peer-tutoring  approach  to  remedial 
Instruction  and  seems  to  have  obtained  encouraging  results.)   On  the 
other  hand,  some  high-ability  students  who  would  have  no  difficulty  en- 
tering a  prestigious  university  seem  to  prefer  KCKCJC.    The  wide  range 
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In  academic  performance  amon§  students  has  been  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  KCKCJC  for  many  years, 

KCKCJC  is  a  true  "street-car"  college  which  provides  neither  housing 
nor  even  food  service  for  its  students.   While  the  college's  administration 
would  like  to  get  students  interested  in  such  "collegiate"  activities 
as  working  on  the  official  student  fie^wspaper  and  school  sports,  interest 
in  these  activities  among  students  is  very  low,  a  fact  which  everybody 
on  campus  attributes  to  the  students'  lack  of  time  due  to  their  part-tine 
jobs. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  tension  between  black  ard  white  stu- 
dents, but  most  of  the  black  students'  dissatisfaction  seems  to  be 
directed  at  the  administration,  which  many  black  students  regard  as  un- 
responsive to  their  needs.    The  two  strongly  anti-administrition  groups 
are  the  Black  Student  Union  and  a  predc^ninantly  black  group  which  publishes 
Truth,  one  of  the  two  underground  newspapers  on  campus.   There  have  bsen 
a  few  confrontations  between  black  students  and  the  administrtation  during 
the  academic  year  1970-71,  but  neither  the  students  nor  the  administrators 
Involved  in  these  incidents  feel  vindictive. 

Most  faculty  are  dedicated  teachers  who  generally  agree  that  the 
school  should  switch  from  the  still  predominantly  academic  program  to 
a  predominantly  vocational -technical  program  and  should  become  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  community.    There  is  very  little  student- 
faculty  interaction  outside  the  institutional  context;  neither  faculty 
nor  students  have  time  for  social  activities.   Most  faculty  are  looking 
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forward  to  moving  to  the  new  campus t  but  quite  a  few  feel  that  the  move 
will  be  an  anti-climax  beeause  of  the  long  period  of  anticipation  since 
the  project  of  bulldinq  a  new  campus  was  first  announced.    Faculty-adnlnl strati on  ^ 
relationships  arecqulte  strained  because  there  Is  little  opportunity  for 
faculty  to  participate  In  governance  (as  an  example,  some  faculty  com- 
plained that  they  were  never  consulted  regarding  their  needs  when  the 
plans  for  the  new  campus  were  drawn  up). 

Faculty  complaints  about  authoritarian  decision-making  at  KCKCJC 
are  probably  justified.   The  President  and  the  Dean  of  Instruction  make 
all  major  decisions,  the  existence  of  an  Academic  Policy  Committee 
notwithstanding.   The  Dean  of  Instruction  is  a  dynamic  former  faculty 
member  who  Is  pushing  hard  for  changes  In  various  areas  and  who  Is  un- 
happy over  faculty  resistance  to  many  of  these  changes.   He  professed 
having  switched  sides,  1»e.,  having  exchanged  his  faculty  position 
for  an  administrative  one.  In  order  to  "get  things  done."   The  Dean 
Is  In  continuous  contact  with  (and  fighting  against)  the  faculty,  whereas 
the  President— who  makes  the  most  Important  decisions  on  campus—remains 
aloof. 

KCKCJC  Is  connected  hith  Title  III  In  two  ways,  as  a  member  of 
KCRCHE  (the  Kansas  City  Regional  Council  for  Higher  Education)  and  as 
a  participating  Institution  In  the  Program  With  Developing  Institutions 
(PWDI)  coordinated  by  the  .American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges.  The 
school's  affiliation  with  KCRCHE  has  been  somewhat  less  than  a  full  success 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  Council's  programs  are  primarily  aimed 
^-t  the  private  four-year  liberal  arts  colleges  which  constitute  the  bulk 
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of  Its  membership.   However,  the  fact  that  KCKCJC  Is  still  a  member  of 
the  Council*  despite  the  relatively  high  annual  membership  fee  of  $4t000» 
Indicates  that  the  benefits  the  college  derives  from  Its  membership  In 
KCRCHE  must  be  worth  at  least  that  amount. 

As  a  participating  Institution  In  PWDI,  the  college  has  been  able 
to  send  a  large  proportion  of  Its  faculty  to  various  kinds  of  regional 
workshops.   Quite  a  few  faculty  and  administrators  feel  th*t  Title  III 
has  had  a  very  strong  Impact  on  their  school  through  these  workshops. 
As  a  result  of  these  workshops,  a  number  of  curriculum  areas— especially 
In  the  natural  sciences—have  been  thoroughly  revised.    Faculty  In  the 
natural  sciences  are  now  developing  theiv*  own  audio-visual  materials  and 
texts  for  their  courses  and  seem  to  fee""  that  these  materials  represent 
an  Important  Improvement  over  commercially  available  materials.  Both 
faculty  and  administrators  feel  that  In  the  future  many  more  faculty  in 
other  academic  subjects  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  attend  workshops. 
While  It  Is  unlikely  that  all  faculty  will  attend  workshops  (attend- 

ance 1S9  of  course,  voluntary,  and  a  number  of  older  faculty  members 
strongly  object  to  having  to  re-examine  their  approach  to  teaching),  the 
a<fcn1n1strat1on  hopes  to  encourage  many  more  faculty  In  the  humanities 
to  attend  workshops  so  as  to  provide  an  Impetus  for  a  revision  of  the 
humanities  curriculum. 

It  would  seem  that  Title  III  funds  should  also  be  used  to  reorganize 
the  administrative  structure,  which  is  at  present  too  unresponsive  to 
student  and  faculty  demands.    KCKCJC s  administrative  structure  is  too 
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undifferentiated;  there  Is  no  delegation  of  authority,  which  rests  with 
the  President  and  the  Dean.    KCKCJC's  size  and  the  complexity  of  Its 
programs  clearly  require  a  larger  number  of  administrators  In  order  to 
relieve  both  President  and  Dean  from  having  to  spend  their  time  on  many 
trivial  and  routine  matters  when  the.v  should  be  devoting  more  of  It  to 
Important  matters. 
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Alice  Lloyd  College 
(Ptppa  Passes,  Kentucky) 

The  integrating  force  at  Alice  Lloyd  College  is  the  Appalachian 
environment  within  which  the  college  is  located.    Alice  Lloyd  is  very 
much  committed  to  the  way  of  life  in  the  region  and  to  the  improvement 
of  the  quality  of  Appalachian  life  through  the  examination  of  the  re- 
gion's history  and  culture. 

The  college  selects  and  recruits  for  admittance  primarily  Appa- 
lachian students  from  families  with  incomes  of  less  than  $3,500  per  year. 
Many  of  its  sti/dents  are  the  fi/'st  in  their  family  to  finish  high  school. 
The  college  has  been  able  to  help  "deserving  students"  through  its  fi- 
nancial assistance  program.   Most  students  at  Alice  Lloyd  receive  some 
financial  assistance  from  the  college.    A  remarkable  number  of  these 
5tudents--from  90%  to  95%— go  on  to  four-year  colleges  after  completing 
two  years  at  Alice  Lloyd.   The  school  is  intellectually  oriented,  rather 
than  vocationally.    The  curriculum  (which  is  based  on  "student  life  needs") 
reflects  this  orientation.   The  "student  life  needs"  curriculum  was  not 
fully  described  in  the  course  of  the  interviews,  but  it  appears  to  be 
directly  related  to  Appalachian  culture  and  the  culture's  relationship 
to  the  outside  society.    The  college  has  established  courses  of  study 
in  Appalachian  sociology,  Appalachian  music  and  crafts,  regional  Indian 
history,  Appalachian  literature,  and  the  future  of  Appalachia.    An  in- 
tegral part  of  the  "student  life  needs"  curriculum  1s  the  "Outreach  Program," 
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which  allows  students  to  study  and  work  for  neighboring  community  1nst1tut1( 

In  order  to  optimize  the  benefits  of  the  "student  life  needs"  cur- 
riculum a  flexible  calendar,  allowing  for  both  work  and  study,  was  adopted 
three  years  ago.    Since  that  time  Instructional  methods  have  become  more 
Individualized  and  student-centered.  -In  addition,  the  remedial  and  coun- 
seling programs  have  been  expanded  and  Improved.   The  Special  Services 
for  the  Disadvantaged  Program  annually  provides  50  selected  students  with 
counseling  and  tutorial  assistance.    Reading  and  "study  skills"  work  Is 
available  to  other  students  upon  request.    Many  respondents  felt  that 
those  students  who  could  best  benefit  from  such  assistance  were  usually 
the  most  reluctant  to  ask  for  It;  some  felt  that  the  school  should  employ 
a  full-time  reading  specialist  so  that  these  students  could  be  recruited 
for  reading  classes.    Another  Important  change  that  Is  peripherally  related 
to  the  development  of  this  new  currlcular  approach  was  the  relaxation 
of  the  dress  code.    This  action  was  undertaken  In  spite  of  considerable 
alumni  and  community  criticism  so  that,  according  to  one  administrator, 
"students  might  be  more  autonomous  and  responsible  to  themselves." 

This  greater  student  responsibility  has  not  apparently  damaged  the 
traditional  community  closeness  on  campus.    One  adnlnlstrator  explained, 
"As  a  smalU  isolated  institution,  the  social  interaction  outside  the 
classrooms  ^nd  offices  is  a  very  Important  positive  feature  at  Alice 
Lloyd.   The  college  takes  on  an  extended  family  atmosphere."  Towards 
this  end,  all  meals  are  "family-style"  with  administrators,  faculty, 
and  students  Involved;  and  there  is  a  very  informal  and  ubiquitous  pat- 
tern of  off-campus  socializing  between  all  groups.    Decision-making  is 


not  quite  as  evenly  shared  as  socializing.   The  primary  dec is ion -makers 
are  the  President  and  two  other  administrators.    According  to  the  Pres- 
ident, students  and  faculty  do  not  seem  to  be  particulary  interested 
in  decision-making.    "We  have  wide  participation,"  he  added,  "but  there 
are  certain  areas  where  decisions  must 'be  made  by  specified  personnel." 

In  general,  morale  appears  to  be  very  high  at  Alice  Lloyd.  Students 
have  responded  positively  to  their  greater  freedom  by  participating  act- 
ively in  classroom  and  "outreach"  activities.    One  instructor  noted, 
"Students  seem  much  happier  now  that  conduct  regulation  is  more  liberal 
and  sensible."   Faculty  likewise  are  in  good  spirits.   They  have  recently 
received  a  pay  increase,  and  many  of  them  have  been  able  to  return  to 
school  for  advanced  graduate  study  during  the  last  four  years.    In  add- 
ition, the  "student  life  needs  approach"  has  apparently  allowed  teachers 
to  approach  their  teaching  more  creatively  by  providing  "greater  choices 
and  options  In  teaching." 

Faculty  development  grants  from  Title  III  have  allowed  17  faculty 
members— nearly  half  the  entire  faculty— to  continue  their  graduate  study. 
Two  faculty  members  have  received  their  doctorates,  and  several  are  re- 
portedly close  to  receiving  advanced  degrees.    In  addition,  many  of  the 
National  Teaching  Fellows  originally  employed  to  replace  faculty  on  study 
leave  have  been  hired  by  the  college  to  fill  permanent  positions.  Fa- 
culty development  grants  are  only  one  aspect  of  the  diverse  Title  III 
programs  at  Alice  Lloyd.    In  the  area  of  faculty  development,  the  school 
has  also  been  able  to  hire  three  professors  emeriti,  all  of  whom  have 
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evidently  made  considerable  contributions  to  the  quality  of  teaching 
at  the  college.   Several  administrators  emphasized  the  assistance  these 
men  gave  to  Alice  Lloyd's  young  faculty  in  their  "professional  maturation." 

Administrative  development  at  Alice  Lloyd  has  also  been  covered 
by  Title  III.    One  administrator  was  released  for  further  study  in  higher 
education;  several  consultants  have  visited  the  college  to  confer  with 
administrators  (primarily  about  curriculum  planning);  and  funds  have 
also  been  provided  for  annual  attendance  at  a  University  of  Kentucky 
workshop  for  cooperating  institutions. 

The  emphasis  of  the  Title  III  program  at  Alice  Lloyd  has  gradually 
shifted  from  faculty  and  administration  development  to  curriculum  study. 
Title  III  made  a  major  contribution  to  the  development  of  the  "student 
life  needs"curriculum  by  making  it  possible  to  conduct  an  institutional 
study,  the  feedback  from  which  helped  guide  administrative  efforts  in 
reshaping  the  curriculum.    Of  even  greater  importance  to  the  respondents 
was  the  Learning  Resources  Center,  which  most  respondents  described  as 
the  most  successful  Title  III  program  at  Alice  Lloyd.   The  Learning  Re- 
sources Center  coordinates  with  all  aspects  of  the  basic  curriculum  in 
stimulating  Independent  learning.    Title  III  funds  were  used  to  acquire 
equipment  for  the  Center  and  for  Instructing  faculty  and  students  in 
its  creative  use.    A  year  later,  funds  were  used  in  a  similar  way  to 
develop  a  Language  Arts  and  Skills  Laboratory,  which  was  the  precursor 
of  the  previously  mentioned—and  extremely  successful —Special  Service*^ 
(Remedial)  Program  for  the  Disadvantaged. 
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Until  the  end  of  last  year,  Alice  Lloyd  was  a  participant  in  the 
now  defunct  Lees  Junior  College  Consortiurin  which  comprised  five  junior 
colleges  in  Kentucky.   The  major  program  of  the  consortium  was  the  de- 
velopment of  "model  programs"  which  could  later  be  shared  by  all.  Alice 
Lloyd,  for  example,  chose  to  concentrate  on  the  development  of  a  curric- 
ulum based  on  student  life  needs.   Of  the  other  models,  the  college 
benefited  most  from  the  "Cooperative  Education"  model  of  Lees  Junior 
College  and  the  "learning  Resources"  model  of  Henderson  Junior  College, 
according  to  several  respondents.    In  addition,  the  college  shared  a 
film  loop  catalog  and  a  record  catalog  with  Henderson. 

The  President  explained,  in  rither  vague  terms,  that  the  consortium 
disbanded  "because  of  differences  in  the  institutions  that  became  apparent 
during  the  cooperation  and  because  of  certain  logistical  problems." 
Alice  Lloyd  and  Lees  College  will  continue  to  cooperate  in  future  pro- 
jects,  on  the  basis  of  their  common  interest  in  cooperative  education 
and  student  life  needs. 

Presently,  Alice  Lloyd  is  involved  in  the  development  of  the  very 
promising  "Appalachian  Learning  Laboratory,"  which  is  its  most  recent 
Title  III  project.    This  program  would  take  the  "student  life  needs" 
approach  a  step  or  two  further  by  "providing  a  total  educational  exper- 
ience that  best  corresponds  to  the  totality  of  life  needs  and  that  en- 
ables students  to  realize  their  capacities  as  persons  who  have  a  leader- 
ship impact  on  the  lives  of  others."   The  new  program  would  affect  the 
entire  college  and  would  entail  "a  redefinition  of  the  role  of  the  teacher. 


the  development  of  a  wide  range  of  materials;  the  addition  of  new  classes 
on  Appalachian  culture,  politics,  economics,  and  history;  student  exchanges; 
and  more  faculty  development."   One  faculty  member  observed,  "This  pro- 
gram could  do  more  than  anything  else  towards  providing  a  more  enriched 
educational  experience  for  Appalachian  -students  and  towards  training 
future  Appalachian  leaders." 

According  to  one  interviewer,  Alice  Lloyd  has  prepared  more  than 
Its  share  of  state  and  regional  leaders.   The  college  takes  great  pride 
in  its  leadership  role  in  Appalachia.    A  loss  of  Title  III  funds  would 
adversely  affect  the  traditional  role  and  the  projected  program  of  the 
institution.   Title  III  funds  amount  to  approximately  1%  of  the  college's 
annual  operating  Income.   This  is  a  considerable  sum  in  itself,  but, 
most  Importantly,  it  Is  the  major  source  available  to  the  school  for  the 
development  of  improved  approaches  to  education.    Improving  its  approaches 
to  education  is  of  vital  importance  to  Alice  Lloyd  since  its  institutional 
goals  are  very  much  defined  by  the  needs  of  the  region.   Title  III  is 
perhaps  the  major  force  allowing  the  college  to  develop  methods  of  bet- 
ter meeting  those  needs  and  thus  of  assuming  a  continued  leadership  role 
In  Appalachia. 


Henderson  Conmunlty  College 
(Henderson,  Kentucky) 

Becasse  of  Its  small  size  (enrollment  600)  and  limited  staff  and 
budget,  Henderson  Community  College  must  operate  on  a  level  far  more 
modest  than  most  "developing  Institutions."   Until  two  years  ago,  for 
example,  the  college  had  no  counselors.    What  Is  worse,  until  that  time 
two  "incredibly  overworked"  men  ran  the  entire  administration.  There 

are  now  four  administrators. 

In  Kentucky,  the  public  community  colleges  are  a  part  of  the  Univ- 
ersity of  Kentucky,  and  this  fact,  as  one  interviewer  put  it,  "hampers 
the  commjnity  colleges  in  many  ways."  Though  this  type  of  organization 
permits  easy  transfer  of  credits,  it  discourages  the  overall  growth  of 
the  comnunity  colleges.    Several  respondents  felt  that  Henderson  suffered 
from  not  having  a  self-image  apart  from  its  role  as  a  feeder  into  the 
University  and  that  it  was  therefore  less  able  to  meet  community  needs. 
Policy  decisions  are  made  at  the  University  level,  and  this,  too,  works 
against  the  creation  of  feelings  of  attachment  and  pride  in  the  college. 
The  "D1rector"of  the  college  is  entirely  subordinate  to  the  "Dean  of 
Community  Colleges"  at  the  University  and  is  responsible  only  for  purely 
administrative  decisions.    Recently,  some  efforts  to  decentralize  decision- 
making have  been  made.   A  "faculty  senate"  has  been  organized,  and  the 
role  of  the  divisional  chairman  in  decision-making  has  been  increasing. 
Although  students  are  provided  for  in  the  committee  structure,  they  generally 
do  ndt  participate. 


Although  a  few  two-year  technical  programs  ^lave  been  developed,  the 
college  his  served  primarily  as  a  transfer  agency  to  the  University; 
70X  of  Henderson's  graduates  transfer  there.   The  clientele  has  been 
essentially  the  same  academically  as  that  which  attends  the  University. 
They  attend  Henderson  Instead  because *of  lack  of  money  and,  in  some  cases, 
because  of  a  desire  to  stay  close  to  home.    In  the  face  of  these  student 
financial  problems,  it  is  a  paradox  that  financial  aid  is  tied  up  in 
the  University's  financial  aids  office.   There  is  a  general  agreement 
that  the  college  does  not  receive  a  fair  share  of  financial  aid  for  its 
students.   Some  respondents  characterized  Henderson  as  a  "step-child" 
of  the  University.    In  short,  as  one  interviewer  said,  "the  institution 
is  limited  in  its  ability  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  come  and 
even  more  limited  in  its  ability  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  should 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  come." 

Another  major  problem  at  Henderson  is  establishing  the  kind  of  in- 
stitional  loyalty  that  is  found  at  Independent  colleges.    There  has  been 
a  rather  high   turnover  rate  in  the  faculty,  and  because  Henderson  is  a 
commuters'  school,  students  do  not  tend  to  identify  particularly  strongly 

with  the  campus.   The  efforts  that  are  being  made   to  Improve  this  situation 
are  modest,  but  somewhat  effective.   Athletic  intramurals  have  become 
important  (especially  to  the  faculty)  for  socializing,  and,  according  to 
one  respondent,  "the  establishment  of  faculty  lounges  in  the  new  buildings 
has  precipitated  the  beginnings  of  faculty  fellowship."   The  turnover 
rate  has  just  recently  begun  to  subside  somewhat. 


Five  years  ago.  enrollment  was  half  of  what  it  is  now.  As  enroll- 
ment has  grown,  so  have  the  staff  and  the  physical  plant.  The  opening 
of  the  Student  Union  was  most  influential,  according  to  several  respond- 
ents, in  raising  student  morale.  Small  efforts  in  curriculum  reform, 
highlighted  by  the  recently  successful  ""innovations  in  the  English  pro- 
gram, have  also  been  mde.  The  college  has  also  initiated  a  few  adult 
general  education  courses  to  help  improve  corrmunity  relations. 

Probably  the  major  trend  in  the  curriculum  at  Henderson  is  an  increas- 
ing emphasis  on  technical  programs  and  on  "reaching  low-income  students." 
Previously,  Henderson  has  served  a  middle  and  lower-middle  class  clientele; 
now  there  is  a  greater  articulation  with  coinnunity  high  schools  concerning 
the  needs  of  low-Income  students  and  a  greater  involvement  in  recruiting 
those  students.   The  most  popular  two-year  programs  are  the  oldest  ones, 
those  in  nursing  and  secretarial  work.    Recently  the  "comnuni cations" 
and  "medical  lab"programs  have  been  attracting  greater  numbers  of  students. 
There  is  much  talk  of  developing  a  new  two-year  program  in  social  work 
now,  and  others  later,  as  funds  and  staff  permit. 

"The  real  benefit  of  the  Title  III  program  at  Henderson  has  been 
In  staffing;  the  National  Teaching  Fellows  and  the  student  activities 
coordinator  have  made  the  biggest  difference,"  one  administrator  said. 
If  this  is  true,  and  it  appears  that  it  is  substantially  true,  it  is 
tn  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  Title  III  funds  at  Henderson  have  been 
directed  elsewhere.   The  development  of  a  Learning  Resources  Center  (LRC) 
has  been  the  major  emphasis  of  the  Title  III  program  at  Henderson.  This 
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development  has  Included  the  acquisition  of  machines  and  materials  for 
Instructional  media  and  the  education  of  the  faculty  in  class  use  of  the 
resources.   Lately*  Henderson  has  been  developing  Its  own  materials  rather 
than  buying  "packaged  materials  which  might  not  apply."   The  success  of 
the  Learning  Resources  Center  was  duly  fioted  by  the  President  and  by  the 
LRC  d1  rector t  but  even  these  respondents  seeiied  to  regard  the  staffing 
additions  as  of  more  overall  Importance  to  the  college.    In  addition, 
there  was  one  unsubstantiated  complaint  that  funds  for  the  Learning  Re- 
sources Center  "were  not  used  properly." 

Though  two  of  the  Title  III  positions  only  lasted  for  a  year,  under- 
staffing  is  such  a  chronic  problem  at  Henderson  that  even  this  temporary 
relief  was  greatly  appreciated.    The  college  h<^s  had  two  National  Teaching 
Fellows— one  each  in  developmental  reading  and  geology — and  both  were 
hired  on  a  permanent  basis  after  their  fellowships  expired.  Additional 
faculty  development  occurred  through  travel  and  attendance  at  professional 
meetings.    One  administrator  noted.  "We  have  had  some  kickback  from  faculty 
who  did  not  want  to  participate  in  such!  things  as  demonstration  class 
sessions  where  they  really  had  to  look  at  themselves  and  what  they  were 
doing."   Nevertheless,  since,  as  another  administrator  put  it,  "the  faculty 
tends  to  be  very  traditional,  this  emphasis  on  faculty  development  has 
been  crucial ." 

The  other  personnel  adcfHton  was  the  hiring  of  a  "student  activities 
coordinator."   He  said  that  his  job  was  "to  provide  social  aspects  for 
students  to  round  out  the  curriculum."   This  person  also  handles  other 
administrative  chores  when  necessary,  and  respondents  expressed  a  high 
g|y^(^agree  of  sutisfaction  with  his  work  and  enthusiasm. 


Henderson  seems  to  have  been  rather  badly  mismatched  with  the  other 
four  schools  comprising  the  now  defunct  Kentucky  Junior  College  Consortium. 
It  was  the  only  public  school  partlclpatlngt  and  It  was  separated  geo- 
graphically from  the  other  four  colleges.   Some  opinions  of  the  consortium 
were  more  cynical  than  others.   The  President  sa1d»  ''I  think  our  consortium 
efforts  have  been  reasonably  successful  In  providing  a  good  thannel  of 
comminlcatlons  from  which  we  have  received  valuable  Insights  Into  problems, 
activities,  and  successes  of  other  Institutions. On  the  other  hand» 
the  business  manager  felt  that  the  consortium  had  benefitted  Henderson 
only  as  a  means  of  getting  funded.   He  also  criticized  Lees  Junior  Col1ege» 
the  fiscal  agent  of  the  consortium,  for  not  assuming  an  adequate  laader- 
ship  role  and  suggested  that  other  schools  InLthe  consortium  might  have 
been  guilty  of  mishandling  funds. 

In  theory,  the  guiding  plan  acfopted  by  the  consortium  sounds  very 
promising.    In  1966»  each  school  selected  a  specific  area  of  concern  for 
which  they  wouild  be  responsible.   They  were  responsible  for  developing  a 
'"model  program"  In  that  area  and  for  developing  methods  of  sharing  their 
approach  and  research  with  the  other  participating  colleges.  Henderson 
chost:  to  concentrate  on  developing  a  "learning  resources  model."  There 
was  a  Learning  Resources  Committee  of  the  consortlinn  which  met  regular \y 
and  attempted  not  only  to  share  the  Henderson  approach  but  also  to  ^  iprove 
on  It.   The  committee  was  chaired  by  the  LRC  director  at  Hendersor  . 

Of  the  other  "models,"  Alice  Lloyd  Collegers  "student  life  needs 
curriculum"  Inspired  the  hiring  of  the  student  activities  co  dinator^ 


The  college  also  used  some  of  the  Ideas  of  the  "high  school  articulation 
model"  developed  by  St.  Catherine's  Junior  College. 

Reportedly »  the  consortium  was  disbanded  on  December  3U  1971.  At 
the  time  of  the  Interviews  (October,  1971),  the  Director  felt  that  "al- 
though local  concerns  are  paramount  to  Consortium  concerns,  cooperation 
should  contlnueo"  The  consortium  was  of  limited  success  to  Henderson. 
The  necessary  rapport  for  effective  cooperation  was  evidently  slow  to 
develop  because  of  great  differences  between  Henderson  and  the  other 
participating  institutions. 

With  the  college's  Increasing  emphasis  on  reaching  low-Income  students, 
a  natural  direction  for  future  Title  III  funds  at  Henderson  would  be  In 
the  development  of  the  college's  counseling  and  remedial  services.  The 
need  for  such  development  is  especially  critical  since  these  services  are 
now  clearly  Inadequate  according  to  most  respondents.   There  is  presently 
one  full-time  counselor  who  is  aided  by  two  part-time  counselors.  "Our 
intentions  are  great,  but  because  of  our  limited  staff  we  don't  do  enough," 
the  full -time  counselor  conceded.    Title  III,  through  the  teaching  fellow 
in  reading  and  through  the  Learning  Resources  Center,  has  already  made 
the  major  contribution  to  Henderson's  remedial  program,  but  that  program 
is  still  insufficient.    Some  other  remedial  programs  aside  from  the  suc- 
cessful developmental  reading  prograr^  have  been  tried  and  discontinued 
because  they  were  ineffective.   According  to  respondents,  there  Is  a  growing 
need  for  additional  remedial  services.    This  is  a  need  that  Title  III 
might  meet.    In  other  cases,  it  appears  that  Henderson's  problems  are 
still  so  basic  that,  as  in  the  past,  additional  personnel  will  make  the 
?pggest  difference. 
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Lees  Junior  College 
(Jackson.  Kentucky) 


"We  are  fashioning  our  own  Ideal  here  at  Lees»"  one  faculty  respondent 
said  when  asked  If  the  college  had  any  models  to  follow  In  development.  Lees 
College  Is  engaged  In  an  effort  to  provide  higher  education  based  on  the  very 
special  life  needs  of  Appalachian  youth.   An  effort  to  find  funding  for  the 
kind  of  curriculum  planning  which  would  serve  this  purpose  led  Lees  to 
submit  a  proposal  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  (NEH).  NEH 
selected  Lees  last  year  as  a  recipient  of  a  full  grant  for  curriculum 
development.   Lees  was  the  only  junior  college  selected  and  one  of  only  six 
colleges  in  the  country  that  were  selected.   The  desire  for  a  curriculum 
which  relates  better  to  the  needs  of  Appalachian  youth  grew  out  of  a 
faculty  meeting  two  and  a  half  years  ago  In  which  there  was  heated  exchange 
between  faculty  members  over  the  use  of  the  classic  curriculum  focus.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  begin  to  develop  a  new  focus  on  the  curriculum. 
Students,  faculty,  and  administrators  all  participated  In  planning  the  NEH 
proposal.   Once  completed,  the  "Appalachian  life  curriculum"  will  be 
available  to  other  colleges  In  the  area. 

Lees  has  traditionally  helped  prepare  Appalachian  youth  for  senior 
college.   This  function  has  not  changed  markedly.   There  has  been  some 
increase  In  the  offering  of  terminal  or  two-year  courses  In  such  areas  as 
health,  social  and  conmunlty  service,  and  television-related  fields.  Ninety 
percent  of  Lees  students  do  transfer.   However,  nearly  as  many  return  to 
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their  homes  after  completing  college.   Thus,  there  is  a  definite  need 
for  an  Applachian  life  needs  curriculum.    For  the  increasing  number  of 
students  who  are  pursuing  terminal  programs,  the  need  is  just  that  much 
greater.   As  one  faculty  member  put  it,  "An  attitude  of  deep  concern  for 
students  has  developed  within  the  last  few  years.   This  m£^  have  been 
caused  by  employment  of  many  new,  young,  dedicated  faculty  members.  There 
has  been  little  change  In  the  quality  of  students,  but  a  positive  change 
in  the  quality  of  the  faculty  and  administration." 

Most  students  attend  Lees  becuase  it  is  close  to  home  and  becuase  there 
is  financial  aid  available  to  those  who  need  it.    Lees  administrators 
also  actively  recruit  in  local  high  schools  stressing  the  attractive 
programming  at  Lees.    Though  enrollment  at  the  college  has  increased  some- 
what in  the  last  few  years,  the  relatively  small  size  of  the  college  remains 
one  of  its  most  attractive  recruiting  points.    Because  of  the  small  size, 
there  is  much  informal  socializing  on  and  off  campus  between  students  and 
staff.    Also  because  of  its  small  size,  there  is  the  opportunity  for  more 
personalized  Instructional  methods  to  develop.    Several  recent  incidents. 
Including  the  planning  of  the  NEH  proposal,  have  increased  morale  at  the 
college.    Faculty  salaries  have  been  Improved  so  that  they  are  now  somewhat 
more  competitive.    It  is  a  testimonial  to  the  traditionally  high  mor^^le 
aw  the  college  that  even  when  faculty  salaries  were  very  low,  faculty 
turnover  was  still  very  slight.    Students  have  succeeded  during  the  last 
year  in  changing  the  previously  restrictive  dormitory  hours  and  in  chang- 
ing chapel  attendance  to  a  non-compulsory  status.    These  successes  seem  to 
have  convinced  students  that  the  administration  is  concerned  about  their 
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needs.    All  members  of  the  college  community  evidently  have  access  to  the  de- 
c1s1on*mak1ng  process.    Student  services  have  recently  been  Improved  In 
another  area  as  well.    With  the  addition  of  a  tutorial  service,  many  poor 
academic  students  at  Lees  have  achieved  an  academic  background  competitive 
with  that  of  their  peers. 

Though  the  Institution  Is  Interested  directly  In  Appalachian  life 
needs »  there  seems  also  to  be  a  concerted  effort  at  Lees  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  experience  of  these  Appalachian  youth »  most '"Of  whom  have  had 
very  similar  life  experiences.   This  opportunity  Is  provided  chiefly  by 
the  college's  "Cooperative  Education."  program  which  Is  directed  towards 
experiences  outside  of  the  Appalachian  community.   The  scope  of  the 
program  Is  difficult  to  ascertain  from  the  Interviews.   Two  of  the  students 
interviewed,  however,  reported  that  they  had  been  able  to  spend  a  summer  In 
working  with  retarded  children  through  the  program.   Title  III  Is  respon- 
sible for  such  cooperative  educational  experiences.    The  model  for  the 
program  was  developed  through  the  Kentucky  Junior  College  consortium. 
Lees  served  as  the  coordinating  member  of  the  consortltan  from  1969.  when  it 
began,  to  the  end  of  last  year,  when  It  was  disbanded. 

Before  the  consortium  was  begun.  Lees  received  Title  III  funds  on  a 
direct  grant  basis.   The  college  used  these  funds  principally  In  the  areas 
of  faculty  and  acfanlnl strati on  development.    Faculty  development  was  effected 
exclusively  through  the  National  Teaching  Fellows  program,  which  provided 
released  time  to  regular  faculty  for  advanced  graduate  study.  Administrative 
improvefnents  were  made  through  the  use  of  educational  consultants  paid  by 
Title  III.    It  Is  difficult  to  say  how  worthwhile  these  consultants  might 


have  been»  since  no  specific  changes  that  theseconsultants  suggested  were 
cited  by  respondents.   The  college  also  received  a  Title  III  planning  grant 
In  1965»  which  administrators  used  to  fund  a  comprehensive  Institutional  self- 
study. 

Shortly  after  forming  the  consortium,  the  five  participating  colleges 
adopted  a  guiding  plan  under  which  each  college  was  expected  to  develop  a 
''model"  progrm  for  one  are  of  general  concern  and  then  to  share  that 
"model"  with  the  other  colleges.   Lees  chose  to  concentrate  on  cooperative 
education.   As  noted,  the  cooperative  education  program  at  Lees  has  succeed- 
ed In  meeting  a  need  for  exposure  for  some  students « 

The  consortium  disbanded  because  of  the  great  differences  In  geographical 
distance  and  educational  philosophy  of  the  various  schools.   These  prevented 
the  consortium  from  ever  creating  a  strong  commltlment  to  cooperation.  Of 
the  other  "models,"  Lees  benefitted  most  greatly  from  Alice  Lloyd  Junior 
College's  "student  life  needs  curriculum."   How  many  of  the  Ideas  for  Lees' 
NEH  proposal  came  from  the  Alice  Lloyd  model  Is  not  known,  but.  Interest- 
ingly enough.  Lees  respondents  said  that  the  college  Intended  to  continue 
cooperative  activities  with  Alice  Lloyd  In  the  areas  of  student  life  needs 
and  cooperative  education.    It  Is  possible  that  Lees  will  share  part  of 
Its  NEH  grant  with  Alice  Lloyd,  since  the  amount  of  work  Alice  Lloyd  College 
has  done  on  currlcular  matters  In  relation  to  Appalachian  life  needs  is 
quite  impressive  (see  report  on  Alice  Lloyd  College).    Because  of  the  NEH 
grant.  It  Is  likely  that  the  cooperative  education  program  at  Lees  will 
be  modified  so  that  off-campus  educational  experiences  will  be  certered  on 
Appalachian  Institutions  rather  than  on  Institutions  outside  of  Applachla. 
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Aside  from  the  obvious  benefits  of  the  student  life  needs  and  coopera- 
tive educatlonil  model s»  respondents  noted  that  Lees,  through  participation 
In  the  consortium,  also  benefitted  from  the  Increased  availability  of 
learning  resources,  the  Inter-library  loan  program,  and  from  interacting 
with  their  colleagues  at  the  other  colleges* 


St.  Catherine  College 
(St.  Catherine.  Kentucky) 

St.  Catherine  Col lege* 11 oca ted  In  an  1  sol a ted »  rural  area  of 
Kentucky t  has  traditionally  served  as  a  Catholic  college  for  women. 
Until  last  year  it  was  a  high  school  and  college^  but  the  high  school 
program  (which  was  not  an  organizational  part  of  the  college  but  was 
located  on  the  same  campus)  has  been  phased  out.   Today »  the  Institution 
has  an  open  enrollment  with  a  student  body  of  ISO*  which  Is  Integrated 
with  refard  to  religious  background,  race*  and  sex.    It  Is  now  a  small 
community  college  serving  the  needs  of  an  economically  and  socially 
deprived  area.   Title  III  did  not  cause  these  changes*  but  it  has  helped 
the  college  to  perform  this  transition. 

The  main  reason  why  students  come  to  St.  Catherine  College  is  that 
they  can  get  part-time  Jobs»  live  at  home,  and  also  get  an  education 
in  a  small  college  atmosphere.   About  80%  of  the  students  come  to  this 
school  to  prepare  for  the  basic  requirements  necessary  to  transfer  to 
a  four-year  college.   A  large  number  of  these  students  are  not  academically 
prepared  for  senior  colleges  when  they  leave  high  school.   At  St.  Catherine 
College.  Individualized  Instruction  Is  stressed,  and  a  high  school  equiv- 
alency program  is  offered  for  those  who  need  It.   At  this  time  the 
religious  aspect  of  attracting  students  Is  diminishing  in  significance. 

St.  Catherine  College,  along  with  four  other  institutions  in  the 
area,  is  a  member  of  the  Kentucky  Junior  College  Consortium.    Prior  to 


Its  Title  III  aid.  the  college  saw  Itself  as  an  Isolated  and  disadvant- 
aged school.   After  three  years  In  this  cooperative  arrangement,  the 
administration  has  noticed  tremendous  overall  Improvement  due  to  the 
opportunity  for  contact  with  other  schools.   The  consortium  arrangement 
has  meant  finding  resources  at  other  institutions  and  through  consultants. 
Introducing  the  faculty  to  new  methods  and  innovations,  and  a  general 
exposure  to  "what's  going  on."   One  administrator  mentioned  that  presidents 
of  the  other  institutions  had  broadened  her  knowledge  of  what  is  avail- 
able.  She  and  her  colleagues  had  met  only  a  few  people  outside  of  the 
institution  prior  to  their  involvement  with  the  consortium.  Before, 
they  would  not  have  thought  of  spending  a  day  at  another  campus  because 
they  would  have  thought  they  did  not  have  the  time.   Now  they  go  and 
investigate,  and  as  a  consequence  they  can  make  more  Intelligent  decisions 
and  more  effective  plans. 

Each  of  the  five  institutions  in  the  consortium  took  one  section 
of  emphasis.   St.  Catherine  College  was  the  lead  institution  in  Admissions- 
Recruitment  Techniques  and  Articulation,  with  high  schools  as  well  as 
with  senior  colleges.   Because  of  this  program,  the  college  has  been 
able  to  expand  the  local  Catholic  atmosphere  and  control  into  a  more 
representative  community  institution.   Members  of  St.  Catherine  have  now 
taken  leadership  roles  in  cownunity  affairs. 

The  majority  of  respondents  agreed  that  the  Media  Program  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  programs.   The  Media  Center,  also  called  the  Learning 
Resources  Center,  has  shown  more  tangible  results  than  programs  in  other 


areas.   All  fresNnen  must  go  to  the  Center »  which  emphasizes  programmed 
education  and  Individualized  Instruction.   The  students,  most  of  whom 
are  academically  and  economically  disadvantaged »  realize  that  It  Is  for 
enrichment  and  not  just  a  remedial  center  for  *'dumb-dumb  students."  The 
staff  foresees  a  great  future  for  new  approaches  and  techniques  In  media. 
One  administrator  conmented  on  the  new  emphasis  In  the  curriculum.  He 
said  It  represents  a  de*emphas1s  of  the  traditional  Catholic  stress  on 
religion  and  shows  that  the  Institution  Is  more  on  the  "real  world" 
scene  now. 

The  success  of  the  Media  Program  will  affect  curriculum  development, 
an  area  with  much  room  for  Improvement.   Presently  the  curriculum  is  set 
up  to  ensure  easy  transfers  to  senior  colleges  for  the  students,  because 
most  of  them  expect  to  transfer.   However*  there  are  also  Mny  students 
who  can  not  afford  to  transfer;  therefore  more  terminal  programs  are 
needed.   One  administrator  mentioned  the  need  to  equip  the  Learning 
Resource  Center  for  the  Instruction  of  grade  school  teachers,  para- 
professionals,  and  teacher  aides  In  order  to  provide  personnel  who  are 
urgently  needed  In  that  area  of  Kentucky.   She  would  like  to  see  the 
Center  expanded  to  serve  more  people. 

Title  III  funds  have  given  St.  Catherine  College  the  opportunity 
to  send  one  half  of  Its  faculty  to  other  Kentucky  colleges  for  visits 
and  workshops.   Consultants  have  also  come  to  the  campus.   Also,  one  half 
of  the  administrators  have  attended  national  meetings.    One  faculty 
member  commented  that  she  would  like  to  see  the  consortium  continue 


to  have  workshops  and  sharing  of  Information  because  of  the  need  to 
continue  to  change  faculty  attitudes. 

St.  Catherine  College  receives  quarterly  checks  from  the  fiscal 
agent  of  the  consortium.  Lees  Junior  College.   The  money  Is  kept  In  a 
separate  bank  account  and  In  separate  books.   The  President  or  Academic 
Dean  files  requisitions  for  expenses,  such  as  travel.   These  expenses 
are  within  the  budget  planted  by  the  Dean  and  President  In  agreement 
with  the  other  consortium  members.   There  Is  very  little  shuffling  of 
the  money  once  the  budget  has  been  made.    In  fact.  In  some  areas  shuffling 
Is  not  allowed.   The  Title  III  funds  are  audited  yearly  by  the  regular 
college  auditor,  who  comes  from  a  conmerclal  firm  in  Louisville. 

Mar\y  of  the  respondents  felt  that  through  the  consortium  cooperation, 
the  participating  institutions  have  formed  closer  bonds  than  ever  before 
and  that  these  friendships  would  continue  if  Title  III  funds  were  term- 
inatedi   On  the  other  hand,  since  finance  is  a  major  motivation,  they 
may  find  that  they  do  not  have  the  time  for  cooperation  if  there  is  no 
strong  motivation.   With  an  economic  squeeze  on  the  1nst1tu4:1on.  the 
tuition  is  not  sufficient  to  run  the  college.   A  loss  of  Title  III  funds 
would  affect  the  institution  in  many  vital  areas:  it  would  not  be  able 
to  keep  its  Admissions  Officer;  the  effectiveness  of  the  Media  Center 
would  be  minimized;  curriculum  development  would  be  reduced;  travel  oppor- 
tunities for  faculty  members  would  be  eliminated;  and  there  would  be  a 
reduction  in  the  leadership  offered  to  the  comnunity. 


Academic  counseling  Is  supervised  by  the  Academic  Dean>  with  the 
help  of  faculty  members  who  want  to  volunteer  their  time  and  services 
to  the  students.   At  one  t1me»  all  of  the  faculty  members  were  advisers, 
but  some  of  them  did  not  want  to  cooperate.    The  Dean  of  Student  Affairs 
Is  essentially  the  chief  counselor  (personal  counselor).  Counseling 
Is  considered  good  by  some  respondents,  whereas  others  feel  that  a  male 
counselor  Is  needed.   The  nuns  tend  tn  overdo  counseling  by  pampering 
the  students. 

In  the  past  three  years  there  has  been  a  considerable  change  In 
faculty  attitudes.   The  previous  acbnini strati on  was  dictatorial  and 
did  not  leave  much  room  for  creativity.    In  the  new  administration,  the 
faculty  has  been  aware  of  their  freedom  to  change.   The  President  lives 
with  the  other  nuns  and.  therefore,  has  a  close  relationship  with  the  faculty. 
Within  the  structure  of  the  school's  governance,  she  tried  to  spread 
the  decision-making  among  the  faculty  members,  student  committees,  and 
the  adknini strati ve  board. 

Because  most  of  the  faculty  are  members  of  the  religious  community 
who  receive  no  direct  pay.  but  who  can  choose  where  they  want  to  serve, 
they  are  deeply  loyal  to  the  college  and  Its  purposes.   Also,  the  chairman 
of  the  Alumni  Committee  was  quite  pleased  with  the  response  of  the  alumni 
and  the  students.   The  students  attend  lectures  and  off-campus  activities 
with  faculty  members  and  knc^  that  they  are  available  to  them.  The 
students'  main  complaint  about  the  college  Is  the  lack  of  social  life; 
they  need  more  recreational  activities.    Because  the  students  all  come 


fvom  the  rural.  Isolated  area  surrounding  the  college,  they  are  all  very 
much  alike;  there  are  no  discernable  subcultures.  One  of  the  respondents 
felt  that  the  school  needed  a  broader  cross-section  of  students.  Including 
foreign  and  out-of-state  students.   The  local  students  need  exposure  to 
different  life  styles. 

The  administrators  of  St*  Catherine  have  demonstrated  their  desire 
to  encourage  the  students  to  find  out  who  they  are  In  relationship  to 
society.   The  President  wants  a  more  Integrated  currlculifln  with  an 
emphasis  on  community  needs  and  a  sense  of  mission.    (She  was  not  thinking 
In  terms  of  a  religious  mission  but  of  some  larger  goals  In  relation  to 
ecology  and  the  quality  of  hunan  Hfe.)   She  would  also  like  an  Integrated 
curriculum  revolving  around  that  type  of  goal  to  be  the  central  focus  of 
the  Institution. 

St.  Catherine  Is  undergoing  a  radical  change  from  a  very  protective, 
highly  religiously-centered  Institution  to  more  of  an  open-door  comnunlty 
college.   One  of  the  Interviewers  felt  that  the  college  Is  not  really 
adequately  prepared  for  this  type  of  change  and  that  considerable  work, 
with  faculty  attitudes,  curriculum,  and  learning  theory  must  still  be 
done.   Without  funds  from  Title  III,  St.  Catherine  would  not  be  able  to 
move  forward  In  this  direction. 
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ST.  MARY'S  DOMINICAN  COLLEGE 
(New  Orleans,  Louisiana) 

The  ambiguity  present  In  the  data  which  the  Interviewers  developed 
at  St.  Mary's  Dominican  Is  relatively  high.   A  large  number  of  respondents 
did  not  know  vmich  about  Title  III,  and  therefore  their  answers  were  vague 
and  often  Incomplete.    However,  some  background  was  provided  In  a  "college 
special  report"  designed  to  Inform  members  of  the  college  of  the  Institution's 
Involvement  in  the  New  Orleans  Consortium.   This  report  proved  to  be  quite 
helpful  In  providing  Information  about  St.  Mary's  Dominican  and  Its  in- 
volvement with  Title  III. 

Dominican  College  has  been  a  member  of  the  New  Orleans  Consortium 
with  Loyola  and  Xavier  colleges  since  1967.   Respondents  from  Dominican 
stated  that  they  have  come  to  know  and  appreciate  other  colleges  through 
working  with  them  through  the  exchange  programs.   Certain  departments 
have  consortium-wide  departmental  meetings,  including  faculty  members 
from  each  of  the  member  institutions,  with  some  regularity.   The  consortium 
hopes  to  Involve  even  more  departments  in  order  to  provide  for  integrated 
course  offerings,  more  joint  faculty  teaching,  and  faculty  and  student 
club  activities.    Present  full-time  students  may  cross-register  among 
the  three  member  institutions  for  as  many  as  six  semester  units  with  no 
additional  tuition  cost.   The  consortium  was  responsible  for  extending 
one  of  the  bus  lines  so  that  it  was  easier  for  the  students  to  get  from 
campus  to  campus. 
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In  terms  of  direct  faculty  Involvementt  NTF's  Vfere  mentioned  by 
many  respondents  on  campus,  but  there  was  little  Information  as  to  how 
the  National  Teaching  Fellows  were  used.   A  teacher  development  program  ^ 
now  In  progress  at  St.  Mary's  consists  jnalnly  of  student  evaluation 
questionnaires.   A  copy  of  the  results  goes  to  each  dean,  so  that  the 
department  chairman  can  them  distribute  them  to  the  faculty  of  that  de- 
partment.   It  was  not  clear  huw  much  weight  would  be  given  to  these 
questionnaire  responses  In  the  evaluation  of  faculty  members  for  pro- 
motion and  tenure,  nor  was  It  clear  how  this  data  would  be  used  In 
the  Improvement  of  teaching. 

The  consortium  members  have  a  joint  social  welfare  major  in  which 
students  must  attend  classes  on  all  three  campuses   in  order  to  obtain 
their  degrees.    By  combining  their  resources  in  this  way.  the  schools 
can  provide  a  greater  variety  of  courses  and  majors  for  their  students; . 
The  consortium  has  also  allowed  St.  Mary's  Dominican  to  develop  a  mental 
Health  clinic  which  offers  the  studenU  personal  and  vocational  counseling. 
One  respondent  commented  that^  for  the  size  of  the  college,  the  counseling 
program  was  very  good.    However,  the  only  remedial  programs  at  the  in- 
stitution are  the  remedial  English  and  the  Evelyn  Woods  reading  programs, 
which  in  the  minds  of  many  respondents  was  not  a  sufficient  effort  in 
this  area.    There  was  a  widely  held  feeling  that  the  college  should  have 
its  own  programs  in  remediation.   Although  the  Title  III  grants  cover 
the  full-time  and  part-time  salaries  of  counselors,  psychologists,  and 
psychiatrists,  administrators  do  have  to  get  involved  in  counseling. 
Q  '^ne  staff  member  thought  this  was  not  a  good  idea. 
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Those  few  members  of  St.  Hary's  Dominican  College  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  program  seem  to  be  very  pleased  with  the  effects  of  the  consortium. 
Future  plans  exist  to  expand  the  Jolnjt  programs,  and  a  mu1t1p1e-11st1ng 
catalog  of  the  library  holdings  of  the  three  Institutions  is  now  near 
completion.    Departments  In  each  school  will  have  a  complete  list  of  all 
the  material  available  In  each  subject  area,  and  hopefully  duplication 
can  be  reduced  In  book  purchasing  In  this  way.    There  are  also  plans  for 
a  joint  food  service,  a  cultural  program,  a  bookstore,  and  a  degree  In 
art  therapy  to  be  patterned  after  the  social  welfare  degree.   These  pro- 
grams seemed  quite  exciting  and  were  a  source  of  much  discussion  among 
the  relatively  few  respondents  who  were  familiar  with  them. 

Traditionally  St.  Mary's  Dominican  has  enrolled  white  middle  and 
upper-class  Catholic  girls  from  Louisiana  In  a  curriculum  oriented 
completely  towards  liberal  arts  and  graduate  school.    The  school  now 
enrolls  black  students  and  In  fact  would  like  to  see  more  minority  stu- 
dents apply.    The  consortium  has  a  major  role  to  play  In  helping  the 
students  develop  an  awareness  of  other  ethnic  groups,  in  that  Xavier 
is  predo^.iinantly  black  and  St.  Mary's  Is  predominantly  white.  St. 
Mary's  Dominican  College  is  much  less  of  a  "convent  school"  today  than 
It  was  In  years  past^  and  changes  in  the  church  and  in  the  appointment 
of  an  all -lay  board  of  trustees  have  brought  changes  In  the  policies 
of  the  school.   The  girls »  most  of  whom  teach,  get  married,  or  go  Into 
allied  health  fields  after  graduation,  have  succeeded  in  liberalizing 
curfew  and  dress  code  rules.    However,  they  should  have  more  self-government 
^^n  the  residence  halls,  according  to  many  of  the  students  Interviewed. 
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Certain  respondents  wanted  to  bring  this  Institution  "up  to  date" 
by  hiring  more  I'^beral  faculty  who  will  develop  new  teaching  Innovations 
and  who  will  be  more  politically  and  socially  representative  of  the 
mainstream  of  American  academic  thought^.    Other  respondents  want  to  drop 
tenure »  reduce  requirements »  and  bring  about  a  much  more  flexible  curric- 
ulum.   Given  these  different  agendas  for  change,  the  Institution  could 
well  be  In  a  situation  of  ijncertalnty  of  goals  in  the  next  few  years, 
and  communication  problems  with  faculty  and  students  may  be  quite  severe 
for  the  administration. 

The  president  of  the  Institution  has  worked  very  hard  on  St.  ftery's 
major  development  effort,  concentrating  on  the  expansion  of  physical 
facilities.   There  has  been  a  new  building  constructed  every  year  for 
the  past  five  years,  and  several  old  buildings  have  been  torn  down.  The 
president  seems  to  be  growth-oriented  and  would  like  to  increase  the 
present  student-to-faculty  ratio  of  11:1  to  20:1.    He  sesTis  quite  dedicated 
to  developing  St.  Mary's  Dominican  to  its  highest  potential  in  terms  of 
size  and  academic  quality.    The  respondents  were  not  able  to  clarify  whether 
the  president's  definition  of  quality  squared  with  that  of  the  faculty; 
however,  there  is  some  evidence  for  faculty-administration  collaborative 
endeavor  in  the  form  of  the  St.  Mary^s  Dominican  College  Ten  Year  Self-Study. 
Out  of  this  came  a  great  deal  of  curricular  revision  and  serious  thought 
about  the  college.    A  long-range  planning  council  was  established  in  ad- 
dition to  two  sub-committees,  one  to  review  the  core  curriculum  and  the 
other  to  study  the  majors  as  offered  by  departments.    Partly  as  a  con- 

O  equence  of  this  ten-year  self-study,  the  Southern  Association  approved 

Msahe  institution  for  re-accreditatior. 
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In  terms  of  finances^  Title  III  money  Is  sent  to  Xavler  College  for 
the  total  amount  of  the  expenses  of  the  consortium  and  then  distributed 
from  there  to  the  other  two  colleges.   The  money  used  to  be  sent  In  a 
lump  sum  each  semester^  but  now  It  Is  s^ent  quarterly  with  the  one  ex- 
ception of  the  counseling  program  In  which  the  bills  are  reimbursed  as 
they  are  submitted.    No  auditing  of  the  funds  would  be  possible  at  St. 
Mary's  Dominican  because  they  are  held  at  Xavler. 

In  the  minds  of  many  respondents^  Title  III  was  essential  In  order 
to  keep  the  Inter-campus  cooperation  going  by  way  of  the  consortium  of 
Institutions.   However^  It  Is  certainly  possible  that  a  voluntary  donation 
from  each  campus  could  provide  enough  operating  money  to  run  the  consortium 
if  Title  HI  were  to  phase  out  of  involvement  with  it.   Several  respondents 
raised  the  possibility  that  having  only  a  small  number  of  people  Involved 
in  consortium  activity  might  actually  be  deterimental  to  the  possibility 
of  getting  meaningful  change  on  the  campus  as  a  whole;  and  indeed  that 
did  seem  to  be  one  of  the  problems  of  St.  Mary's  Dominican.    On  the  other 
hand*  the  consortium  is  providing  the  institution  with  a  number  of  oppor- 
tunities that  were  not  previously  available*  and  it  may  now  be  up  to  the 
college  to  match  the  dynamism  and  excitement  that  the  consortium  provides 
with  its  own  program  vitality. 
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Xavler  University 
(New  Orleanst  Louisiana) 

The  President  of  Xavler  University  stated  that  the  Title  III  funds 
have  "greatly  helped  the  college  to  do  what  it  wanted  rather  than  to  do 
what  others  wanted.  Despite  being  poor*  the  college  gained  respect  for 
being  able  to  decide  its  own  future." 

Xavier»  along  with  Loyola  University  and  St.  Mary's  Dominican  College, 
is  part  of  the  New  Orleans  Consortium.    Brought  together  by  Title  III 
funding,  these  three  Catholic  colleges  emphasized  their  collective  needs 
In  the  early  stages  of  their  cooperative  arrangement.   Now  they  put  much 
more  mphasis  on  the  needs  of  the  individual  colleges.   Through  the  years » 
they  have  become  more  sophisticated  in  assessing  their  needs  and  establish* 
ing  programs  which  fulfill  these  needs. 

Curriculum  development  has  occurred  successfully  through  the  College 
Education  Achievement  Program.   This  is  an  extra-year  "tune-up"  program 
for  students  who  are  not  usually  admissible  to  college.    With  special 
assistance  however,  most  of  these  students  can  succeed  and  become  contri- 
buting members  of  the  college.   Xavler  will  fund  the  program  as  much  as 
possible  by  itself  now  that  CEAP  is  being  phased  out.    Because  joint 
classes  with  consortiun  members  are  now  available,  the  students  have  a 
much  wider  selection  of  classes  to  choose  from.   New  majors  have  also  been 
Initiated. 

Included  in  the  folder  of  Interviews  was  a  program  of  the  complete 
series  of  management  workshops,  clinfcs,  and  conferences  on  "The 


Organization  and  Operation  of  a  Small  Business."   The  New  Orleans 
Consortium,  along  with  The  Snail  Business  Administration  of  New  Orleans, 
sponsored  this  two-semester  program,  which  was  offered  from  August  1971 
to  May  1972  on  the  Xavler  campus.   Ar\yone  having  a  genuine  Interest  In 
small  business  was  Invited  to  attend. -and  It  was  possible  for  students 
to  receive  credit  If  theiy  met  the  academic  requirements  of  their  res- 
pective schools.   The  dean  of  Xavler  noted  that  the  business  administration 
department  has  grown  rapidly  In  the  last  ten  years  and  has  been  catering 
to  the  career  needs  of  many  students. 

In  1967.  Xavler  and  27  other  colleges  began  a  project  to  help  black 
graduates  find  employment.   Title  III  supplied  this  Career  Planning  Pro- 
gram with  funds  for  the  staff,  staff  training,  evaluations,  and  professional 
meetings.    Since  then,  career  planning  has  been  added  to  the  placement 
office,  which  Is  doing  a  great  deal  of  business.    Until  last  year.  Xavler 
was  able  to  boast  of  100%  !!>1acement  for  graduates,  a  considerable 
achievement. 

Through  the  health  program  of  the  counseling  center,  started  in  1970. 
the  consortium  members  share  staff  and  testing  materials.    Referral  ser- 
vices are  not  highly  regarded  by  respondents.   The  director  of  the 
counseling  services  Is  considering  the  possibility  of  using  graduate 
students  on  the  staff. 

The  Moton  Development  Project  was  responsible  for  the  creation  of  the 
development  office,  but  Title  III  paid  for  additional  staff  members,  in- 
cluding an  alumni  director,  a  public  information  director,  and  a  secretary. 
Also.  Title  III  funded  a  successful  fund-raising  drive  involving  Xavier 
in  cooperation  with  Oil lard  in  New  Orleans. 
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The  consortium  has  also  sponsored  professional  meetings  and  seminars 
to  help  strengthen  the  faculty.   Graduate  stu4y  has  also  contributed  to 
faculty  development. 

Xavler  University  administers  the  funds  for  the  consortium.  All 
Title  III  funds  come  directly  to  the  i)us1ness  office  and  are  distributed 
upon  receipt  of  authorized  Invoices  within  the  budget  guidelines.  The 
funds  are  audited  with  the  regular  college  audit.    No  account  switching 
Is  possible  without  an  approval  from  Washington. 

When  the  respondents  were  asked  to  comment  on  the  future  of  the 
consortium  If  Title  III  funds  were  terminated,  all  sensed  the  need  for 
the  continuation  of  the  consortium  relationship.   They  felt  that  their 
Involvement  In  the  consortium  Is  so  deep  that  their  survival  depends 
upon  It.    In  other  words,  a  loss  of  funds  would  mean  that  the  programs 
would  have  to  be  terminated. 

One  of  the  major  changes  at  Xavler  Is  the  new  governance  arrangement. 
The  Board  of  Trustees,  which  formerly  consisted  exclusively  of  members 
of  the  religious  sect,  now  has  been  expanded  to  Include  those  outside 
the  religious  order.    A  small  Ford  Foundation  grant  helped  finance  the 
18-month  study  of  the  governance  patterns  of  the  college  which  was  com- 
pleted In  1970.    The  Board  realized  a  need  to  expand  the  size  of  the 
board,  and  now  six  nuns  and  six  non-church  related  persons  occupy  seats 
on  the  Board.    One  respondent  wanted  to  expand  the  Board  even  more,  up 
to  27  members,  by  adding  15  new  seats. 

The  president  of  Xavler  was  the  first  black  person,  the  first  male, 
and  the  first  lay  Catholic  to  become  president  when  he  took  office  three 
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years  ago*   The  office  of  dean  of  the  school,  one  of  the  most  Influential 
of  the  adml  n1  strati  on »  Is  held  by  a  nun. 

In  1968-1969,  student  demonstrations  gave  the  students  a  chance  to 
be  heard.    Because  the  administration  listened,  students  now  have  a  voice 
on  all  major  committees.    Some  respor\(fents  say  faculty  members  do  not 
want  student  participation,  while  others  say  the  students  are  more  involved 
than  faculty  members.   The  administration  seems  to  make  most  of  the  de- 
cisions, but  with  Increased  consultation. 

The  composition  of  faculty  has  changed  during  the  46-year  history 
of  Xavier.    During  the  first  15  years,  75%  of  the  faculty  were  white  nuns. 
Presently  the  figure  has  dropped  to  20%  because  of  a  strong  effort  to 
recruit  and  develop  black  faculty.    However,  one  respondent  stated,  the 
competition  for  permanent  places  is  very  keen.   Those  retained  are  mostly 
Xavier  graduates.    One  respondent  noted  that  there  is  a  circle  of  nuns, 
a  circle  of  white  faculty,  and  a  circle  of  black  faculty,  each  of  which 
keeps  pretty  much  to  itself. 

Formerly,  the  student  body  had  more  Creole  students  because  of  strong 
family  traditions  and  ties.    Now  there  is  a  broader  representation  from 
not  only  the  New  Orleans  community  but  also  from  the  southern  states  as 
well.   The  student  body  has  a  white  enrollment  of  about  10%.  Several 
students  came  to  Xavier  because  they  thought  It  was  a  black  college,  only 
to  find  out,  to  their  disappointment,  that  it  had  a  black  majority  with 
a  white  minority. 

Xavier  is  ati  Instance  of  a  college  that  would  sink  If  not  supported 
by  Title  III  funds.   The  desired  independence  and  entrepreneurial  spirit 


has  not  developed  to  the  fullest  at  the  College.  Perhaps  the  consorti 
can  assist  Xavler  In  this  crucial  task. 


Copiah-Lincoln  Junior  College 
(Wesson,  Mississippi) 


There  is  a  strong  emphasis  on  what  the  President  calls  "the  'we' 
philosophy"  at  Copiah-Lincoln  Junior  College.    It  Is  the  vehicle  through 
which,  as  he  explains,  "we  all  feel  a  part  of  everything  that  goes  on 
at  the  school."   This  emphasis  on  building  solidarity  between  all  levels 
of  the  campus  community  has  had  mar\y  Interesting  consequences.  Several 
respondents,  for  example,  felt  that  through  this  philosophy  they  had 
learned  that  "you  don't  help  students  by  flunking  them  or  by  giving  them 
bad  grades."   There  Is  a  gradual  disappearance  of  the  "F"  grade  at  Copiah- 
Lincoln.   Though  decision-making  Is  made  through  a  "socialized  line  of 
command"  few  respondents  would  admit  to  having  any  power;  the  concept 
of  power  Is  not  entirely  consistent  with  the  "we  philosophy."  Decision- 
makers Insisted  that  decisions  are  made  "for  everyone's  benefit."  On 
the  surface  It  seems  surprising  that  socializing  between  faculty  members 
Is  regulated,  but  It  definitely  Is.    "Some  courtships  have  been  known 
to  exist,  but  these  are  discouraged,"  one  administrator  reported.  How- 
ever, this  too  Is  consistent  with  the  "we  philosophy."   According  to 
the  President^  "Special  relationships  can  be  Inimical  to  a  solid  group." 
This  reasoning  may  explain  also  why  there  Is  little  socializing  between 
faculty  and  students  or  administrators  and  students  at  Copiah-Lincoln. 
In  any  case,  the  "we  philosophy"  has  succeeded  In  raising  morale  at 


the  college  to  a  remarkable  level.   One  Interviewer  reported,  for 
example,  that  "this  ^xhoo}  has  the  highest  morale  of  any  school  Tve 
seen*" 

Superlatives  are  certainly  In  order  also  In  describing  the 
physical  plant  at  Copiah-Lincoln.   -Since  the  arrival  of  the  new  President 
four  years  ago,  $3,670,000  has  been  spent  In  expanding  the  plant. 
One  interviewer  felt  that  some  of  the  ddditions—such  as  the  nine-hole 
golf  course,  the  air  conditioning  Installed  in  the  dorms,  and  the  two 
new  stadiums --reveal  a  "somewhat  odd  set  of  priorities,  especially 
since  the  new  library  and  Fine  Arts  buildings  await  additional  funding 
befoi^e  construction  begins."    In  any  case,  fehe  physical  plant  is 
becoming  a  major  factor  in  attracting  students  to  Copiah-Lincoln. 

Students  at  Copiah-Lincoln  may  be  divided  into  two  groups. 
ApproxfmateJyy  60%  of  the  students  transfer  to  a  four-year  college. 
The  remaining  40%  are  terminal  students  who  are  involved  in  the 
vocational  and  technical  programs.    For  the  latter  group,  which  is 
apparently  increasing  in  number,  programs  in  practical  nursing, 
cosmetology,  "heavy  equipment,"  afr  conditioning  and  refrigeration, 
and  electronitc  instrumentation  have  recently  been  added  to  the  cur- 
riculum.   For  both  groups,  but  especially  for  the  academic  group, 
remedial  classes  in  core  subjects  have  been  developed.  Students 
generally  come  to  the  college  because  it  is  near  home,  inexpensive, 
and  is  known  to  provide  much  individual  attention  and  financial 
assistance.    In  addition,  the  college  operates  a  bus  service  which 
allows  students  to  live  at  home  without  problems  they  would  otherwise 
have  in  commuting. 


Copiah-Lincoln  enjoys  a  very  high  level  of  community  support. 
Nar\y  of  the  residents  of  the  surrounding  community  are  Copiah-Lincoln 
alumntt  as  are  nearly  all  staff  at  the  college,  and  this  no  doubt  helps. 
In  addition*  the  college  offers  many  adult  education  classes  and  wel- 
comes community  groups  In  to  use  Its  facilities.   This  community  support, 
which  the  President  has  actively  cultivated,  has  worked  out  well  for 
Copiah-Lincoln  graduates.   The  job  demand  for  graduates  annually  exceeds 
the  nunber  graduating.    Public  relations  have  also  worked  out  well  In 
other  areas.    The  school's  budget,  for  example,  has  doubled  over  the  past 
four  years. 

Aside  from  wishing  to  have  more  of  what  the  college  already  has  In 
Impressive  supply  (public  support,  buildings,  enrollment,  and  quality 
teaching),  administrators  desire  Improvement  In  only  one  area— counselling. 
There  Is  a  widespread  belief  that  the  counseling  office  is  under  staffed 
and,  as  a  result,  somewhat  Ineffective.   There  Is  also  a  feeling  that 
departmental  advisors  should  be  added  to  the  counseling  organization  to 
formally  handle  academic  matters. 

The  Title  III  program  at  Copiah-Lincoln  Is  used  primarily  In  an 
"add-on"  capacity.    Title  III  funds  are  added  to  other  funds  to 
finance  programs.   The  proportion  of  Title  IH  funding  In  each  specific 
program  was  not  disclosed  in  the  interviews.   The  remedial  programs  at 
the  college,  however,  are  evidently  funded  almost  entirely  with  Title 
III  funds.    Students  with  low  reading  ability  are  now  required  to  take 
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at  least  one  semester  of  developmental  reading.   One  student  spoke 
for  the  other  student  respondents  as  well  when  he  said,  "The  reading 
program  has  Improved  119  reading  ability  a  great  deal.    I  can  now  read 
faster  and  understand  more,  and  niy  grades  are  better." 

Similar  feelings  were  expressed' about  the  other  non-compulsory 
remedial  programs.    Special  classes  In  math,  science,  English,  and 
social  studies  offer  remedial  instruction  with  individualized  guidance 
and  counseling.   These  sections  are  not  required,  but  students  who 
are  weak  in  these  subjects  are  encouraged  to  take  them.    Due  to  the 
''helpful  attltide"  of  the  teachers,  according  to  the  President,  students 
do  not  resent  fuch  suggestions,  and  are,  in  fact,  anxious  to  take  the 
classes  because  "they  know  the  classes  will  help  them  get  a  job  or 
get  them  into  a  four-year  school."   Attendance  in  the  English  section 
Is  "weak,"  but  the  other  sections  are  reportedly  well  attended. 
"Remedial  programs  help  bting  students  into  the  mainstream  of  the 
student  body,"  one  administrator  concluded.    The  onTy  complaints 
concerning  the  remedial  program  was  that  the  programs  lacked  "essential 
equipmert,"  especially  micro-readers. 

The  other  major  Title  III  contribution  presently  is  in  the  area 
of  faculty  development.   Two  complementary  programs  are  involved. 
"PWDI  teacher  assistance"  has  enabled  several  faculty  members  released 
from  teaching  duties  by  Title  III  National  Teaching  Fellowships  to 
pursue  graduate  degrees.    Several  respondents  noted  that  teachers  who 
could  not  afford  to  return  to  school  were  able  to  do  so  solely  because 
of  this  assistance.    The  program  was  labblled  "a  great  success,"  and 


more  than  one  respondent  noted  a  special  Improvement  In  the  science 
faculty  as  a  result  of  this  program.    Funds  were  recently  reduced  for 
the  PWDI  assistance  program*  and*  consequently*  the  school  has  been 
forced  to  cut  travel  funds  and  to  reduce  tuition  assistance  to  cover  - 
only  one  and  a  half  semesters  where  It  once  covered  both  seinesters. 

Copiah-Lincoln  Is  a  member  of  a  consortium  of  seven  Mississippi 
junior  colleges.   The  principal  activity  of  this  group  has  been  to 
hold  monthly  meetings  In  different  academic  areas*  to  which  five  people 
frum  each  participating  Institution  are  sent.   The  meetings  are  held 
at  the  school  which  is  judged  to  have  the  most  strength  in  the  specific 
area  under  discussion*  and  that  school  is  responsible  for  organizing  the 
meeting.    At  the  time  of  the  interviews*  Copiah-Lincoln  was  preparing 
to  host  a  meeting  on  the  science  curriculum.    Reports  are  unanimous  in 
their  praise  for  this  program.    "A  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  has  been 
whipped  up*"  one  administrator  said.    "Teachers  have  been  inspired  by 
the  kinds  of  things  brought  out  in  these  meetings.   Teachers  readily 
consent  to  attend  these  meetings*  even  during  out-of-school  hours*  and* 
of  course*  students  are  the  real  beneficiaries  of  these  kinds  of  things." 
In  the  meetings*  the  participating  faculty  members  "get  acquainted  with 
modern  techniques  and  trends*  and  exchange  knowledge  and  ideas/'  accord- 
ing to  one  past  participant.    Consultants  are  often  used  in  these  sessions* 
where  they  "can  offer  expertise  otherwise  unavailable."  The  consort inn 
is  now  also  at  work  on  a  uniform  numbering  system  for  courses*  possibly 
in  preparation  for  a  student  exchange  program. 
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Despite  the  praise,  there  was  some  evidence  In  the  Interviews 
that  satisfaction  with  the  consortium  w^s  decreasing.   When  asked  what 
new  activities  the  consortium  should  undertake*  one  administrator  con- 
fldedt  "What  we  really  need  Is  a  rededlcatlon  of  Interest  In  the 
consortium."  TTwewtteo  respondents  Would  like  to  see  Title  III  funds 
come  directly  to  the  college  rather  than  continuing  to  be  administered 
through  the  consortium.   These  respondents  felt  that  the  present 
procedure  was  "often  unfair  to  Coplah-Llr join."    In  addition,  few 
respondents  felt  cooperation  would  continue  If  funds  were  cut  off. 

Some  Title  III  money  Is  evidently  also  used  In  the  very  successful 
work-study  program  at  Cop1ah-L1ncoln»  and^  according  to  a  counselor 
some  Is  also  used  In  recruiting  and  counseling  area  high  school  stu- 
dents* In  his  words t  "to  explain  our  program  and  Title  III  programs 
to  them."    No  other  respondent  mentioned  Title  III  Involvement  In  this 
project.    If  Title  III  funds  are  used  for  this  purpose,  the  practice 
seems  objectionable,  especially  given  the  "Inadequate"  counseling 
services  which  Copiah-Lincoln  students  themselves  receive.    Their  needs 
presumably  should  take  precedence  over  the  needs  of  area  high  school 
students,  kt  least  as  far  as  Title  III  Is  concerned.  Copiah-Lincoln 
has  an  effective  public  relations  program  and  It  should  be  able  to 
find  another  way  to  get  Its  recruiting  message  across,  and  Title  III 
funds  should  be  turned  towards  Improving  counseling  services  at  the 
college  Itself. 


East  Central  Junior  College 
(Decatur,  Mississippi ) 


East  Central  Junior  College  Is  located  In  Oeactur»  Mississippi, 
and  serves  the  surrounding  five-county  area.    It  Is  a  unique  area,  ac- 
cording to  many  respondents.    "We  are  the  most  rural  and  the  poorest  of 
all,"  said  one.    The  school  has  traditionally  provided  for  a  rural  white 
and  Choctaw  Indian  clientele  with  a  relatively  inexpensive  two-year 
transfer  and  terminal  program.   This  clientele  changed  somewhat  in  1970 
when  blacks  were  first  acknitted.    Integration  reportedly  occurred  without 
Incident.    According  to  a  counselor,  the  black  students  "very  easily  be- 
came members  of  the  East  Central  family." 

This  family  analogy,  is  a  good  one  for  many  reasons.    The  administra- 
tion, for  instance,  has  a  rather  paternalistic  character.   Most  respondents 
felt  that  "decisions  are  made  at  the  top"— most  of  them  at  the  very  top 
by  the  President.    Perhaps  as  a  wry  coninentary  on  this  procedure,  one 
faculty  respondent  named  the  President's  wife  as  one  of  the  three  most 
powerful  people  on  campus.    Students  and  faculty  \fote  on  all  comnlttees, 
but  the  administration  is  under  no  obligation  to  act  on  comnittee  sugges- 
tion and  frequently  does  not.    Students  were  not  involved  in  decision- 
making until  last  year  when  the  accrediting  team  that  visited  East  Central 
"suggested  rather  strongly"  that  students  be  allowed  to  participate. 


Both  interviewers  described  the  East  Central  family  as  being  "protective" 
of  its  students.    Respondents  frequently  report  that  i^tudents  attend  East 
Central  because  of  Its  "homelike  atmosphere."  The  analogy  should  not 
be  carried  too  far,  chiefly  because  East  Central  is  less  self-contained 
than  it  once  was,  and,  consequently,  .is  becoming  directly  responsive  to 
the  outside  comnunity. 

One  respondent  reported  great  community  pride  in  the  new  vocational - 
technical  complex,  which  is  accessible  to  the  community  through  adult 
educational  and  vocational  classes.   Thb  last  four  years  have  seen  great 
expansion  of  the  physical  plant  at  East  Central.    A  Fine  Arts  building 
was  completed  in  1968,  the  same  year  the  vocational  complex  was  built. 
Two  years  later  a  new  gym  was  completed^  and  new  residence  halls  will 
be  opening  this  year. 

The  only  other  frequently  mentioned  major  change  at  East  Central 
during  the  last  six  years  was  the  appointment,  1n  1966,  of  the  current 
President.    One  faculty  member  explained,  "His  predecessor  was  dicta- 
torial and  made  no  bones  about  it.    The  current  President  is  definitely 
more  democratic,  and  this  has  improved  faculty  morale."   This  improve- 
ment in  morale  is  reflected  by  the  more  frequent  faculty-administration 
socializing  since  the  new  President  took  office  and  the  nearly  unanimous 
response  that  "all  segments"  of  the  college  community  "care  about  the 
school . " 

Curiously,  little  is  said  about  the  students  at  East  Central.  Re- 
spondents reported  that  students  either  transferred  or  secured  jobs  after 
graduating,  that  they  sometimes  "lack  school  pride,"  and  that  they  attend 


the  school  principally  because  It  Is  Inexpensive  and  becaese  It  Is  near 
home.   No  more  personal  picture  of  the  student  body  emerges.   This  gives 
some  credence  to  one  1nterv1ei«r*s  belief  that  many  faculty  members  seem 
far  more  Interested  In  personal  advancement  than  In  teaching  and  Insti- 
tutional development. 

The  major  vehicle  for  faculty  development  at  East  Central  Is  Title 
III.   Most  faculty  respondents  felt  that  the  advanced  study  provided 

through  Title  III  was  the  most  successful  Title  III  program  at  East  Cen- 
tral. "Instruction  has  Improved  as  a  result  of  faculty  upgrading.  Teachers 
were  exposed  to  new  materials  and  methods  while  studying.  The  resulting 
versatility  made  the  offering  of  new  courses  possible,  thereby  enriching 
the  curriculum,"  one  faculty  member  remarked.  The  new  courses  specific- 
ally mentioned  as  having  been  added  to  the  curriculum  were  several  "much 
needed"  adult  education  and  vocational  courses. 

Consortium  conferences  and  the  Institution  of  remedial  English  and 
math  programs  were  Title  III  programs  that  were  nearly  as  well  received. 
East  Central  belongs  to  a  consortium  group  of  four  junior  colleges  In 
eastern  Mississippi.   The  periodic  conferences  which  the  consortium  or- 
ganizes for  administrators  and  faculty  to  disseminate  ''Ideas,  methods, 
and  equipment"  were  described  by  those  Involved  as  "extremely  beneficial." 
Those  not  Involved  In  the  conferences,  however,  were  unfamiliar  with  any 
conference-Inspired  changes  Instituted  at  East  Central. 

Also  In  consortia.  East  Central  has  participated  In  two  sophomore 
courses  with  the  University  of  Mississippi—one  In  engineering  and  one 
In  pharmacy.   The  university  provided  special  staff  and  equipment  to  teach 
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Interested  junior  college  students  In  these  subjects  •  Students  with 
credit  from  these  classes  could  transfer  to  universities  In  the  state 
with  full  credit  In  their  field  for  junior  standing. 

The  school  has  also  arranged  with  Jackson  State  an  agreement  for 
use  of  their  computer  facilities.   The 'facilities  at  Jackson  State  will 
provide  East  Central  with  services  by  means  of  courses,  special  courses 
(with  special  teaching  staff),  and  possibly  by  helping  to  ease  admini- 
stration.   Funds  for  these  services  are  being  provided  by  Title  III. 

The  remedial  programs  are  difficult  to  appraise  because  of  the  smaT 
sample  of  respondents.   One  Instructor  felt  both  programs  were  "good." 
The  only  other  respondent  to  discuss  the  programs,  a  math  Instructor, 
characterized  the  English  course  as  "very  good,"  but  felt  that  the  math 
course  was  "not  meeting  the  needs  of  the  entering  freshmen." 

Cultural  programs  have  been  an  Important  part  of  the  Title  III 
programs  at  East  Central,  but  they  have  been  severely  limited  recently 
by  Inadequate  funding.   The  entire  speech  and  theater  program  was  pre- 
viously underwritten  by  Title  III.    It  has  now  been  absorbed  inta  the  reg- 
ular college  budget.   The  cultural  program  still  purchases  season  tickets 
to  the  Little  Theater  In  a  neighboring  city  for  student  attendance,  but 
funds  for  other  cultural  events  have  been  cut. 

There  are  two  other  Title  III  programs  In  operation  at  the  school. 
One,  the  use  of  audio-visual  materials  In  Instruction,  was  acknowledged 
by  two  respondents  and  not  mentioned  thereafter  in  any  interview.  East 
Central  also  has  an  academic  counselor  whose  salary  is  paid  by  Title  III. 
Though  no  respondent  recognized  the  counselor's  connection  with  Title  IT:, 
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there  were  a  few  criticisms  made  of  the  counseling  program.   Two  re- 
spondents felt  that  the  counseling  program  could  use  additional  staff. 
Another  respondent  suggested  that  the  academic  counselor  be  "relocated." 
"Presently  students  seeking  his  assistance,"  he  observed,  "must  wait  in 
a  place  where  they  can  be  seen  by  the  Dean  of  Students  [who  evidently 
Inspires  fea^r  In  the  students];  consequently  some^^re  hesitant  to  seek 
assistance." 

Title  III  funds  are  adnlnlstered  by  the  guidelines.    It  Is  one  Inter- 
viewer's contention  that  id  thou t  Title  III  funds  "faculty  upgrading  would 
immediately  be  discontinued  •  .  .  and  the  remedial  program  would  probably 
be  lessi.<Ki  in  scope."   The  school  received  SSSyOOO  in  fiscal  year  1967 
from  Title  III  and  $75t000  each  in  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969.  Considering 
these  relatively  small  amounts.  Title  III  has  apparently  been  quite  suc- 
cessful in  helping  to  build  a  more  diversified  program  at  East  Central, 
though  further  assistance  to  student  remedial  and  counseling  services 
is  probably  advisable,  and  the  curriculum,  no  doubt,  could  stand  further 
"enrichnent." 
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Meridian  Junior  College 
(Meridian,  Mississippi) 

Reorganization  and  expansion  are  underway  on  the  campus  of  Meridian 
Junior  College.   Since  the  University- of  Mississippi  has  established  a 
residence  center  on  campus,  students  can  stay  longer  at  Meridian  than 
Is  usual  at  a  Junior  college  and  can  complete  all  the  requirements  for 
a  B«S«  degree.   Meridian,  once  a  high  school,  has  an  enrollment  that  has 
increased  from  500  to  4,200,  Including  adult  basic  education.   One  of  the 
administrators  would  like  to  see  the  program  serve  more  adults  In  the 
comminlty,  which  would  mean  changes  In  the  student  services. 

In  1964  Meridian  became  racially  Integrated  because  of  the  closing 
of  a  neighboring  black  Institution,  Harris  Junior  College,  by  court  order. 
Those  students  then  came  to  Meridian.   Title  III  monies  were  Instrumental 
In  bringing  In  consultants  who  played  a  major  role  In  keeping  the  lid  on 
at  a  time  when  many  people  predicted  that  there  would  be  considerable 
trouble  at  Meridian.    Students  said,  however,  that  though  the  transition 
Is  proceeding  smoothly.  Integration  Is  still  a  major  problem  In  terms  of 
Informal  acceptance  and  the  real  mixing  of  blacks  and  whites.   Both  races 
prefer  to  sit  apart  In  the  cafeteria;  one  group  of  students  (all  white) 
mentioned  that  "we're  working  on  It."  The  absence  of  any  major  Incidents 
since  the  period  of  Integration  began.  Is  a  plus  for  the  administration. 

Since  1968  there  have  been  changes  In  the  administration  and  organlza* 
tlon  of  the  college.  The  President  had  been  responsible  to  the  city  super-- 
Intendent,  but  as  of  the  summer  of  1971  the  school  apparently  Is  no  longer 
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part  of  the  city  government  system*  and  he  nam  reports  directly  to  the 
local  school  board. 

The  Vice  President,  a  black  62-year-old  administrator  who  transferred 
from  Harr's  Junior  College  to  Meridian,  described  the  situation  from  his 
point  of  view.    He  feels  that  changes-  as  far  as  race  Is  concerned  have 
been  superficial.    Real  change    (from  desegregation  to  Integration)  will 
come  slowly  and  with  difficulty.    He  would  like  to  see  sensitivity  train- 
ing In  order  to  help  people  understand  the  cultures  of  both  the  blacks 
and  the  whl.es.   The  Dean  of  Students  also  expressed  the  need  for  greater 
knowledge  of  the  minorities,  blacks  and  Indians,  In  terms  of  home  situ- 
ations, health,  diet,  and  patterns  of  motivation. 

More  needs  tc  be  done  for  these  low- Income  students  In  order  to 
better  meet  their  needs.   As  the  Vice  President  stated,  the  black  students 
need  a  more  diverse  vocational  program  and  much  encouragement  to  enter 
jobs,  social  activities,  and  the  tutorial  programs.   There  was  one  re- 
ference to  a  faculty  committee  on  courses  of  study  In  Afro-American 
literature,  funded  by  Title  III.    Hopefully  this  will  be  a  seed  that  will 
germinate  Into  an  expanded  curricular  effort  to  eliminate  a  feeling  of 
alienation  among  black  students.    As  the  President  put  it,  "It  is  really 
like  dealing  with  two  different  cultures." 

This  junior  college  is  relying  heavily  on  Title  III  funds  in  order 
to  build  Meridian  to  a  level  of  quality  respected  by  all  levels  of  the 
community.    Faculty  members  have  been  encouraged  to  obtain  additional 
training  and  to  earn  higher  degrees.   The  institution  has  sponsored  con- 
ferences and  workshops  on  topics  such  as  the  junior  college  system. 
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subject  matter  areas,  special  services.  Instructional  materials,  and  the 
development  and  use  of  media  and  research.   Outside  consultants,  mostly 
from  the  University  of  Florida,  have  discussed  all  phases  of  the  program 
with  the  staff  and  faculty.    Faculty  travel  (one  of  the  programs  which 
have  been  greatly  missed  because  of  cuts  In  funds)  has  provided  faculty 
members  and  students  the  opportunity  to  attend  EPOA  Institutes  to  work 
on  special  problems.   Over  100  meetings  have  been  attended  on  the  sub- 
ject of  media.  Institutional  accountability,  peer  association,  and 
remedial  work   and  visits  to  other  colleges  have  been  made  to  study 
special  projects.   The  Academic  Dean  along  with  many  other  respondents 
observed  that  faculty  development  activities  have  been  most  beneficial. 
But  he  adds  that  "single-shot  proposals  designed  to  develop  a  single 
purpose  are  not  most  desirable.    We  need  unified  proposals  tied  to 
general  college  purpose  and  programs." 

The  Educational  Media  Center,  because  of  Its  Impact  on  the  faculty. 
Is  considered  one  of  the  successful  Title  III  programs.   The  interviewers 
saw  the  study  carrels,  the  language  laboratory,  the  radio.  TV.  film  slide, 
and  tape  production  centers,  and  the  record,  book  and  film  collections. 
An  attempt  was  made  at  a  cultural  series  within  the  community,  including 
films  and  musicians,  but  the  supervisor  of  educational  media  admitted 
that  this  was  not  very  successful. 

In  terms  of  remedial  work,  a  developmental  learning  program  for 
underachievers  was  begun  under  Title  III  but  did  not  really  get  off  the 
ground.    The  Higher  Educational  Achievement  Program  (HEAP)  is  now  func- 
tioning, and  there  is  a  feeling  that  the  HEAP  students  have  benefited 
^   greatly  from  the  offerings  of  the  media  center. 
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The  counseling  services  provide  one  full-time  counselor  for  every 
200  students.    Students  know  who  the  counselors  are  and  seem  to  use  them 
for  all  problens.   There  are  arrangements  with  a  mental  hospital  which 
provides  good  service  for  students  who  need  such  help.   All  areas  of 
counseling  are  covered  Including  diagnosing »  special  services  (there  was 
no  explanation  of  what  these  services  Include}*  and  adult  counseling  for 
students  doing  academic  work  from  downtown  areas.   Title  III  monies  were 
used  for  materials  for  the  counselling  programs.   The  hiring  of  more  full 
time  male  counselors  would  quiet  the  complaint  of  there  being  "too  many 
women."   And  there  Is  a  need  for  an  evaluation  of  counseling  services » 
which  may  lead  to  the  consolidation  of  counseling  programs. 

Title  III  monies  have  been  cut  considerably  In  the  last  year. 
Although  various  persons  say  that  these  funds  are  vital  to  the  programs* 
It  would  appear  that  the  various  programs  concerned*  Including  pro- 
fessional development  far  the  faculty*  the  media  center*  counseling* 
Institutional  research  (emphasized  recently)*  and  faculty  workshops*  have 
continued  on  a  more  limited  scale*  without  the  full  Title  III  awards. 

Title  III  monies*  which  are  requested  throi^gh  the  National  Institute 
of  Health*  seem  to  have  a  hand  In  many  different  areas.   This  Is  because 
all  of  the  federal  monies  are  Integrated  Into  the  total  budget  for  the 
Institution*  which  Is  constructed  by  the  Administrative  Council.  Title 
III  Is  used  to  supplement  other  funds*  and  Is  Independently  audited 
aimually  as  a  part  of  the  Institutional  audit. 

Although  Meridian  is  involved  In  a  consortlun^  cooperation  has  been 
low  with  the  consortium  office.     The  0£  regional  office  tends  to  be 
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Indecisive  on  matters  such  as  student  aid.   Consortium  arrangements  have 
not  been  satisfactory  In  Mississippi  and  Alabama »  so  Meridian  has  generally 
gone  to  Florida  to  find  consultants.   However »  theater  arrangements  have 
been  made  with  Mississippi  colleges.    One  English  teacher  felt  that  the 
media  meeting  held  on  campus  was  unsuccessful  l^ecause  of  the  director* 
who  had  a  condescending  attitude.   This  year*  however*  greater  involve- 
ment In  consortium  activities  has  occurred  at  Meridian*  including  the 
exchange  of  materials*  plays*  and  films.    Funds  have  been  pooled  to 
begin  a  cooperative  effort  to  help  disadvantaged  students  in  all  junior 
colleges  In  Mississippi.    Some  respondents  feel  that  the  consortium 
could  cut  some  of  the  existing  program  duplication  and  provide  needed 
services.   A  group  of  teachers  felt  that  their  consortium  arrangement  was 
necessary  to  find  those  at  other  colleges  with  whom  they  can  work  satis- 
factorily »  because  of  differences  among  colleges  and  colleagues  In  terms 
of  readiness  for  Integration. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  expansion  of  Its  technical  program*  Meridian 
has  been  attracting  more  students  who  want  to  get  an  education  In  that 
area.   The  students  feel  that  the  vocational  preparation  Is  good*  although 
more  vocational  programs  are  needed.   Jobs  seem  to  be  available  for  those 
who  are  willing  to  move. 

Other  students  come  to  this  school  because  of  Its  low  cost*  because 
It  Is  close  to  home*  or  because  It  has  an  "open-door"  admission  policy. 
One  faculty  member  said  that  many  of  the  students  are  too  Immature  to 
leave  home  and  go  somewhere  else.   A  cooperative  program  with  the  city 
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Is  now  in  effect  for  the  students  who  want  training  for  jobs  that  will 
allow  them  to  stay  in  Meridian. 

Students  preparing  to  transfer  to  a  major  college  usually  go  to 
one  of  the  three  in  the  state:  Mississippi  State  University,  University 
of  Southern  Mississippi,  or  Jackson  State  University. 

In  terms  of  governance,  the  new  Student  Senate,  which  makes  curri- 
culum  policy  In  some  areas  and  which  deals  with  student  problems  and 
activities,  was  considered  a  great  step  forward  in  student  participation 
in  decision-making.    Its  power  is  equal  to  that  of  the  Faculty  Senate, 
and  there  is  a  move  to  unite  the  two  into  a  campus  senate.  Faculty 
members  may  participate  in  administrative  decisions  but  few  take  advant- 
age of  this  option.   Though  projects  are  initiated  at  the  departmental 
level,  decisions  are  clearly  made  at  the  top  by  the  President  and  the 
Administrative  Council. 

It  is  true  that  people  traditionally  identify  with  senior  colleges 
rather  than  with  junior  colleges,  but  the  students  are  still  proud  of 
their  school.    Intramurals  contribute  to  their  sense  of  pride,  but  more 
sports,  such  as  football,  are  needed  to  raise  school  spirit.   An  Alumni 
Association  is  just  getting  off  the  ground,  so  financial  support  from 
the  alumni  and  community  should  be  increased.   There  is  talk  of  an  open 
air  radio  station  to  improve  community  relations.    The  faculty,  especially 
those  who  have  been  there  a  long  time,  feel  strongly  about  the  school 
and  the  students.    Faculty  members  are  club  advisors;  and  socializing, 
which  is  encouraged,  is  possible  through  sports,  parties,  churches,  plays, 
and  clubs. 
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Meridian  Is  making  attempts  to  help  all  the  students  through  em- 
phasis on  Individual Izeo  Instruction.   But  there  Is  a  need  to  give  more 
attentlon-'toot  only  to  brighter  students  (perhaps  by  giving  honors  In 
order  to  stimulate  them)  but  also  to  students  who  are  In  the  lower 
levels  of  ability. 

Basically,  the  administrators  know  of  Title  III,  and  many  faculty 
members  know  about  the  federal  help,  but  they  do  not  know  specific  pro- 
grams or  projects,  nor  do  they  know  Title  III  by  name.    But  a  30-year 
veteran  of  the  faculty  had  this  to  say  about  the  program:  "Title  III 
has  been  a  godsend  to  the  school  since  It  created  an  enthusiasm  for 
things  we  thought  we  could  never  afford  and  gave  us  resources  we  never 
could  have  received  elsewhere." 
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Park  College 
(Kansas  C1ty»  Missouri) 

In  an  area  dotted  with  many  rathec  traditional  private  liberal 
arts  Institutions,  Park  College  stands  out  as  an  unusual  school.  Small 
In  comparison  with  other  schools  In  the  area  (Its  total  enrollment  is 
about  600  students).  Park  College  nevertheless  shows  a  great  deal  of 
variety  and  many  Interesting  and  Innovative  features. 

Students  come  from  all  over  the  Midwest  as  well  as  from  the  eastern 
seaboard.    Although  the  proportion  of  foreign  students  Is  small »  It 
still  exceeds  that  of  sister  Institutions  In  the  area.    Park  College 
Is  proud  of  Its  large  contingent  of  black  students,  who  constitute  more 
than  15  percent  of  the  total  enrollment;  the  college  Intends  to  Increase 
this  proportion  even  more  In  the  near  future.    Park  still  attracts 
bright  and  creative  students  who  would  certainly  be  accepted  by  schools 
with  higher  academic  requirements,  but  the  college  Is  now  consciously 
attempting  to  cater  more  to  "late  bloomers,"  I.e.,  students  who  did 
poorly  In  high  school  but  who  are  likely  to  do  better  In  college*  A 
large  proportion  of  graduates  go  on  to  graduate  school;  a  number  of 
departments  report  that  over  half  of  their  graduates  chose  this  route 
In  the  recent  past* 

Unlike  other  colleges  In  the  area»  Park  has  an  open  dormitory  policy 
for  students  who  live  on  campus.  The  grading  policies  are  very  relaxed: 
a  student  can  drop  any  course  until  the  last  week  of  the  semester  without 
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sanction.   The  curriculum  has  recently  been  revised  to  reflect  the 
college's  growing  concern  vdth  conrnunlty  problems.    Park  Is  intimately 
Involved  tn  the  Cooperative  Social  Welfare  Action  Program  (CO-SWAP), 
which  is  administered  by  the  Kansas  City  Regional  Council  for  Higher 
Education  (KCRCHE).    The  college's  calendar  has  been  changed  to  a  mod- 
ified semester  system  (4-1-4)  with  an  intermission  that  is  long  enough 
to  enable  students  to  gain  practical  work  experience  in  the  community. 
Although  this  program  does  not  yet  have  the  scope  of  Antioch  College's 
Cooperative  Year,  it  is  a  first  step  in  that  direction. 

There  are  no  fraternities  or  sororities  at  Park  College,  and  even 
intramural  sports  are  not  stressed.    The  formal  social  events  which  are 
generally  quite  important  on  other  campuses  are  almost  totally  absent 
at  Park.    The  permissive  atmosphere  at  Park  College  makes  it  difficult 
for  students  to  perceive  the  administration  as  their  arch-enemy;  never- 
theless, students  are  very  much  involved  in  activist  causes  both  inside 
and  outside  the  college.    For  example,  students  last  year  pressured 
their  school's  President  to  make  an  official  speech  condemning  racism 
in  Parkville  as  the  reason  behind  the  failure  of  many  of  Park's  black 
students  in  finding  off -campus  housing.   Student  involvement  in  campus 
governance  takes  place  both  formally—through  student  representatives 
on  committees— and  informally.    Students  are  consulted  regarding  faculty 
appointments,  and  informal  student  pressure  on  the  school's  President 
has  resulted  in  changes  in  tenure  decisions  in  a  few  cases  in  which 
popular  instructors  were  involved. 


Parkas  faculty  are  very  competent  professionals  despite  the  fact 
tKat  most  of  them  do  not  hold  doctorates.   On  the  whole,  the  faculty 
take  their  teaching  responsibilities  very  seriously  and  encourage  ex- 
tensive student-faculty  Interaction  both  Inside  and  outside  the  usual 
classroom  and  office  setting.   Park  College  appears  to  be  a  haven  for 
very  bright  and  Imaginative  but  essentially  noncompetitive  academics 
who  have  no  intention  of  rising  to  national  prominence  within  their 
academic  professions.   The  faculty  appear  to  be  very  relaxed  and  open 
to  anybody  who  may  walk  Into  their  offices—almost  all  office  doors  at 
Parkt  including  those  of  a<tnin1strators,  are  permanently  open. 

Park's  administration  is  presently  in  a  rather  precarious  position 
and  has  been  in  that  position  for  over  a  decade.   A  high  turnover  in 
top  administrative  positions  (dean,  business  manager »  director  of  planning 
and  development)  has  not  contributed  much  toward  cementing  the  rather 
fragile  faculty-administration  relationships.   However,  there  is  now 
a  pervasive  feeling  of  optimism  among  all  groups  on  campus  that  a  period 
of  administrative  stability  without  antagonisms  among  the  different  groups 
may  be  ahead.   Park's  most  serious  problem,  however,  may  remain  unsolved 
for  some  time— its  lack  of  a  President  who  can  offer  strong  leadership 
and  who  will  be  able  tc  attract  sorely  needed  funds. 

While  all  groups  on  campus  participate  to  some  degree  in  the  internal 
governance  of  the  campus,  the  same  can  not  be  said  for  the  external 
governance.   Neither  students  nor  faculty  are  represented  as  full  members 
on  the  Board  of  Trustees,  although  some  faculty  and  students  do  serve 
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on  some  trustee  cownitt^es.    Park's  President  bell  eves—and  he  thinks 
that  most  trustees  share  his  belief—that  the  Board  of  Trustees  should 
remain  outside  student  and  faculty  Influence.   The  Board  of  Trustees 
Includes  a  large  number  of  nationally  jcnown  educators,  who  were  elected 
to  the  Board  for  their  innovative  Ideas  on  education  rather  than  for 
their  potential  ability  to  donate  large  sums  to  the  college  or  to  at- 
tract such  monies  from  other  donors. 

Park  College  as  a  whole  1s»  of  course,  more  than  the  sum  of  the 
different  groups  which  constitute  the  college  coamunity.   The  air  of 
Informality  Is  strong  and  Is  reflected  not  only  In  the  appearance  of 
students  and  most  faculty  (both  would  be  Inconspicuous  on  such  a  large 
campus  as  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley)  but  j^so  In  the 
Informal  relationships  among  all  groups. 

While  the  location  of  the  campus  and  Its  large  forest  Is  beautiful, 
the  appearance  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  Is  not.    Park's  strained 
financial  resources  make  It  Impossible  for  the  school  to  employ  a 
sufficiently  large  maintenance  crew;  as  a  result,  even  simple  maintenance 
jobs  are  carried  out  Infrequently.    Small  wonder  that  under  the  present 
circumstances  the  much  needed  renovation  of  old  buildings  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  badly  nedded  library  are  totally  out  of  the  question. 

While  Park  College  is  the  new  coordinating  Institution  for  the 
Title  III/1965  HEA  program  within  the  KCRCHE  consortium,  its  Involvement 
In  past  activities  financed  by  Title  III  has  been  rather  limited.  Only 
about  half  a  dozen  Park  faculty  ever  participated  in  Title  III -sponsored 
faculty  improvement  iirkshops.    Park  acknowledger;  the  potential  usefulness 


of  the  KCRCHE  telephone  network*  which  was  developed  with  Title  III 
funds »  but  very  little  use  Is  made  of  this  facility  at  the  present 
time. 

Park's  inability  to  take  greater -advantage  of  Title  III  funds  has 
been  due  to  the  college's  past  peripheral  relationship  with  the  KCRCHE 
consortium  and  to  a  general  lack  of  good  communication  between  faculty 
and  administration.   The  college  hopes  to  remedy  the  situation  by  ap- 
pointing a  new  dean  (the  post  has  been  vacant  for  some  time)  and  by 
assuming  the  responsibility  of  KCRCHE  consortium  coordinator.  Although 
only  a  very  few  faculty  participated  In  faculty  development  workshops, 
that  area  seems  to  be  the  one  In  which  Park  Is  least  deficient.  Much 
more  critical  are  the  areas  of  student  services  and  administrative 
development.   As  the  number  of  minority  students  increases  (the  college 
is  determined  to  admit  more  minority  students),  student  services  will 
become  an  area  of  prime  importance.    If  the  school  is  to  survive  and 
grow,  it  needs  competent  administrators  who  will  be  able  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  faculty  and  administration  by  improving  internal  com- 
munications between  the  different  groups.   Also,  the  college  will  need 
to  put  considerably  more  emphasis  on  fund-raising  and  improving  relations 
between  the  school  and  the  surrounding  corrmunity. 


Rockhurst  College 
(Kansas  City*  Missouri) 

Rockhurst  College,  a  large  and  complex  four-year  Institution  located 
In  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  describes  itself  as  "a  Jesuit  College  for  men 
and  women."   The  college's  white  staff  and  students  (1,200  day  students 
and  1,500  evening  students)  stand  In  stark  contrast  to  the  surrounding 
black  comnunlty.    Campus^cornnunlty  relations  have  been  strained  recently 
by  a  nwnbcr  of  minor  racial  Incidents.   Last  year,  for  example,  a  cross 
was  burned  on  campus.   The  two  white  students  Involved  were  suspended, 
and  an  Interracial  committee  was  formed  to  deal  with  future  racial  diffi* 
cultles.   hflth  the  exception  of  this  committee,  however,  little  concern 
is  apparent  about  the  obviously  precarious  position  of  this  white  Insti- 
tution In  a  predominantly  black  neighborhood.   Of  the  1,200  day  students, 
only  30  are  black.    Regrettably,  the  Institution  does  not  appear  to  be 
taking  any  major  steps  to  remedy  this  situation.    In  fact,  except  for 
Upward  Bound,  programs  designed  to  deal  with  disadvantaged  college  students 
do  not  formally  exist  at  Rockhurst,  although  some  faculty  members  do 
volunteer  individual  assistance  on  a  limited  basis. 

The  Institution's  major  concern  Is  to  educate  Its  present  students, 
who  are  white,  middle  class,  and  mainly  Catholic.   Rockhurst's  students 
are  primarily  concerned  with  receiving  an  accredited  degree  and  show  little 
Interest  In  politics   or  social  Issues.    Between  commuter  and  on-campus 
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day  students  there  exists  a  rift  which  may  be  the  result  of  segregated 
facflttlei  (such  as  day-rooms  and  cafeterias) •   Cliques  develop  along 
commuter  versus  on-campus  student  lines,  so  that  the  two  groups  have  very 
lltt"!e  contact  with  each  other  outside  .the  classroom. 

To  Increase  enrollment  (dorms  still  have  vacancies),  Rockhurst 
recently  became  a  coeducational  institution.   Although  the  long-range 
effects  of  this  change  can  not  be  predicted,  it  appears  that  this  new 
dimension  might  make  the  atmosphere  somewiuit  less  solemn.   There  is  also 
the  possibility  that  there  will  be  major  curriculum  changes  as  a  result 
of  the  new  feminine  Influence.   The  business  division,  for  example,  has 
an  excellent  reputation  and  towers  over  other  divisions  in  its  number 
of  faculty  and  students.    It  is  thought—hoped  among  some— that  one  effect 
of  the  co-eds  will  be  to  strengthen  the  humanities  ?^iid  fine  arts. 

Rockhurst's  faculty  (20%  of  whom  aee  Jesuits)  have  moderate  academic 
qualifications—over  25%  ho^d  doctorates.    Interaction  between  faculty 
members  is  quite  limited,  although  no  interf acuity  antagonism  seems  to 
result  from  this.    Faculty-student  Interaction  appears  to  be  on  the  rise 
among  the  lay  staff,  although  students  rarely  have  social  contact  with 
Jesuit  faculty.    Faculty  irritation  with  the  administration  seems  to  be 
spread  across  all  segments  to  a  moderate  degree.   The  rigid  administrative 
structure  of  the  institution  seems  to  frustrate  faculty  members  who  are 
Interested  in  effecting  change.    From  its  governing  board  down,  Rockhurst 
has  an  extremely  bureaucratic  administrative  structure  in  which  every 
administrative  position  is  clearly  defined.    In  effect,  this  prohibits 
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the  concerned  and  creative  members  of  both  the  faculty  and  administration 
from  getting  Involved  outside  of  their  designated  realms.    (This  was  noted 
by  one  administrator  as  the  reason  why  Rockhurst  has  difficulties  In 
retaining  Its  younger  bright  staff  members.)    For  example,  the  Board  of 
Directors  consists  of  seven  Jesuits,  five  of  whom  reside  at  Rockhurst. 
This  board  meets  monthly  to  decide  major  policy  Items,  which  have  sup- 
posedly been  raised  In  the  administrative  committees.    Of  the  nineteen 
functioning  committees,  these  five  men  serve  on  fourteen,  often  with  two 
of  them  on  one  committee.    All  five  serve  on  the  important  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Faculty  General  Assembly.    It  Is  no  wonder  that  both  admini- 
strators and  faculty  complain  of  a  conservative,  sometimes  stifling, 
atmosphere  on  campus. 

Nonetheless,  as  a  result  of  Its  highly  organized  and  effective  admini- 
stration, Rockhurst  College  Is  by  any  standard  a  successful  Institution 
that  Is  well  within  the  mainstream  of  American  higher  education.  Neither 
academically  nor  financially  could  Rockhurst  be  described  as  a  "struggling 
Institution."    In  fact.  It  could  well  be  a  model  to  emulate  for  many 
"developed"  Institutions  of  the  same  type  (I.e.,  Catholic  four-year  colleges). 
Rockhurst  has  been  able  to  Increase  Its  enrollment  at  a  time  when  other 
four-year,  private,  liberal  arts  colleges  in  the  Kansas  City  area  have 
suffered  from  decreasing  enrollments.    The  school's  very  astute  budgeting 
and  fund-raising  policies  are  bringing  in  substantial  amounts  of  money 
that  schools  with  a  less  sophisticated  approach  to  financial  matters  are 
only  dreaming  about. 


Rockhurst  has  three  major  sources  of  Income:  first*  It  has  a  very 
successful  fund-rafsing  policy  In  the  local  community  (most  Rockhurst 
alumni  live  tn  Kansas  City*  and  an  amazingly  large  proportion  of  established 
professionals  In  the  city  are  Rockhurst  alumni).   A  second  important  source 
of  Income  are  federal  and  foundation  grants  for  various  purposes,  which 
the  school  has  been  able  to  obtain  within  the  last  few  years.   The  third 
major  source  of  Income  Is  the  college's  evening  division,  which  continuously 
enrolls  more  students  than  tts  day-time  program.    (As  one  administrator 
put  1t»  the  evening  school  Is  a  real  "moneynnaker.")   The  most  obvious 
sign  of  Rockhurst's  financial  success  Is  Its  physical  plant  and  grounds. 
The  campus  consists  of  eleven  modern,  well  maintained  buildings,  with 
a  large  track  and  field  area  placed  between  three  dormitories  and  a 
gymnasium.   The  newest  building  on  campus  Is  the  Impressive  three-story 
library,  which  boasts  a  mezzanine  (and  which  was  federally  funded). 

Rockhurst' S  Invdlvement  with  Title  III 

Because  of  Rockhurst' s  extensive  Involvement  with  the  Kansas  City 
Regional  Conference  for  Higher  Education  (KCRCHE)  over  the  past  several 
years,  along  with  Its  generally  heavy  federal  funding  (last  year  alone. 
Rockhurst  received  $300,000  from  federal  sources  other  than  Title  III). 
It  Is  nearly  Impossible  to  specify  In  what  manner  X  number  of  Title  III 
dollars  effected  change  In  particular  areas.  In  general.  Rockhurst's 
administration  feels  Title  III  has  been  helpful  in  the  following  ways: 

1.    It  has  given  Rockhurst's  faculty  and  administration  an  ordered 
way  (via  KCRCHE's  tele-network)  to  develop  better  communication  with  other 
local  staffs. 
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2.  Title  III  has  allowed  Rockhurst  access  to  experts  through  seminars 
and  workshops  which  It  would  not  otherwise  have  been  able  to  afford.  Both 
administrators  and  faculty  stressed  this. 

3.  It  has  substantially  assisted -the  faculty  In  Improving  Its  aca* 
demic  qualifications  by  supporting  their  efforts  to  attend  graduate  In* 
stitutlons  In  the  surrounding  area. 

4.  Again  via  KCRCHE.  Title  III  has  enabled  Rockhurst  to  get  Involved 
In  long-range  (10  year)  planning. 

5.  By  placing  NTF's  on  campus  In  the  past*  Title  III  was  essentially 
giving  the  school  direct  operating  assistance  for  faculty  salaries. 

Given  the  general  level  of  competence  of  Rockhurst's  administrative 
staff,  the  school's  history  of  active  Involvement  with  KCRCHE.  and  the 
Institution's  fund-raising  ability.  It  seems  probable  that  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  Item  5)  most  of  the  above  Items  would  have  occurred  with  or 
without  the  assistance  of  Title  III. 

Rockhurst  has  successfully  used  Its  Title  III  funds.  Just  as  It  has 
managed  most  of  Its  federal  funding  In  a  successful  manner.    It  would. 
Indeed,  be  surprising,  given  the  general  level  of  competence  of  Rockhurst's 
faculty.  If  anything  else  had  occurred.   Rockhurst  does  not  In  any  way 
appear  to  be  a  developing  Institution;  the  major  question,  then,  does 
not  seem  to  be  which  programs  Initiated  by  Title  III  were  most  successful, 
but  rather  why  Rockhurst  was  funded  In  the  first  place.    For  It  Is  obvious 
that  Rockhurst 's  present  success  has  not  occurred  just  recently. 


Mount  Saint  Mary  College 
(Hooksett,  New  Hampshire) 


Mount  Saint  Mary  College  Is  a  small,  parochial  women's  college  in 
southern  New  Hampshire;  Its  enrollment  Is  less  than  300.  Graduates 
generally  go  Into  teaching,  social  work,  or  marriage.  Accordingly, 
the  school  offers  Its  strongest  "areas  of  concentration**  In  education, 
social  welfare,  and  home  economics. 

Mount  Saint  Mary  Is  more  secular  In  Its  approach  to  education  tNdin 
many  other  parochial  schools.  There  Is  no  compulsory  attendance  at 
religious  services  though  "they  are  well  attended  anyway."  Recently 
the  first  lay  faculty  In  the  school's  history  were  hired. 

Student  respondents  agreed  that  the  few  restrictions  still  enforced 
were  both  "necessary  and  good."    In  general,  students  said  they  felt 
"very  free"  on  campus  and  enjoyed  close  relationships  with  the  faculty 
and  administration.   One  student,  a  member  of  the  Social  Committee, 
noted,  "There's  quite  a  bit  of  freedom  In  dating  boys  from  other  campuses. 
We're  planning  a  beer  blast  for  next  weekend.   The  administration  might 
get  a  little  uptight  about  that,  but  I  think  we  can  have  It." 

In  the  same  vein,  an  Interviewer  commented,  "There  Is  a  relaxed 
atmosphere  here,  much  more  than  I  expected  at  a  parochial  school." 
Evidently,  the  "relaxed  atmosphere"  Is  a  recent  development.  "Morale 
has  changed  during  the  last  two  years,"  one  administrator  said.  "It 
was  not  high  then;  now  It  Is  high  and  getting  higher." 
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Two  factors  have  contrlbbted  to  this  change— a  change  In  the  rell- 
glous  life  of  nuns  to  a  more  "liberal"  type  (e.g.,  more  modern  habits) 
and  an  administrative  decision  to  personalize  service  for  students. 
"That  year  of  upheaval,  1970,  with  the  killings  at  KerifState  and  all, 
made  us  think.    It  made  us  re-examine ^our  relationship  to  our  students. 
We  had  not  personally  concerned  ourselves  with  them  before.  ...  We 
bfgan  to  realize  the  importance  and  power  of  the  students,"  the  Presi- 
dent explained. 

Students  now  have  places  on  all  administrative  committees,  except 
the  most  powerful  one,  the  Connlttee  for  Administration  and  Planning. 
The  President  insisted  that  decisionnnaking  was  more  and  more  tt  the 
level  "where  most  people  will  be  affected  by  it"  and  that  students  "have 
voices  in  making  decisions  which  apply  to  them  wherever  that  Is  possible. 
Though  they  registered  no  objection  to  the  arrangement,  the  student 
respondents  felt  that  the  administration  still  "made  the  decisions." 

One  thing  is  certain:  regardless  of  what  group  is  making  them,  the 
decisions  that  are  being  made  now  are  more  "liberal"  than  the  ones  made 
in  the  past.   Students  do  seem  to  have  more  influence  in  some  areas. 
The  grading  system  has  been  changed  to  allow  students  to  take  courses 
on  a  "pass-fail"  basis  for  the  first  time;  rules  have  been  relaxed, 
and  students  are  participating  in  many  of  the  new  conmittees  that  have 
been  formed  during  the  last  two  years. 

Several  other  changes  have  taken  place  at  Mount  Saint  Nary.  A 
major  science  program  has  been  added  to  the  currlculimi.   New  faculty 
have  been  hired  to  reduce  the  previously  excessive  number  of  teaching 
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hours  carried  by  the  faculty-   There  has  been  a  change  from  the  semester 
pT^n  to  the  "^4^^"  plan;  the  physical  plant  has  been  expanded;  and  stu- 
dents have  been  able  to  study  at  neighboring  schools  vrlth  better  curri- 
cula In  their  areas  of  Interest. 

All  of  these  latter  changes,  tdth  the  exception  of  the  plant  expan- 
sion, have  been  consequent  to  Mount  Saint  Mary's  participation  in  the 
New  Hampshire  College  and  University  Council  (NHCUC).   NHCUC,  an  extreme- 
ly robust  organization  of  eight  area  schools.  Is  almost  entirely  funded 
by  Title  III.   All  Title  III  benefits  coming  to  Mount  Saint  Mary  flow 
directly  from  consortium-planned  cooperative  programs  that  also  affect 
the  other  participating  Insti tuitions. 

In  many  cases,  NHCUC  has  usurped  major  administrative  responsibil- 
ities from. the  Individual  schools.   For  example,  when  the  schools  de- 
cided collectively  to  switch  from  a  semester  year  to  the  "4-1-4"  plan, 
all  participating  schools  made  the  change.   Though  consortium  literature 
emphasizes  the  need  for  more  cooperation,  commitment  to  the  consortium 
Is  evidently  very  high. 

The  "4-1-4"  plan  shortens  the  traditional  semester  from  four  and 
one-half  months  to  four  months  and  creates  an  "Interim  term"  during 
which  students  take  one  comprehensive  "special -Interest"  course.  All 
Interim  term  courses  and  activities  are  open  to  all  students  of  the 
NHCUC  colleges.   So  that  students  may  take  full  advantage  of  the  coop- 
erative program,  there  Is  no  exchange  of  board,  room,  or  tuition,  nor 
any  additional  cost  for  transferring  to  another  campus.   The  January 
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courses  tend  to  be  more  diverse  and  unconventional  than  the  semester 
courses.  There  are  hundreds  of  these  special  courses,  and  many  of 
them  Include  travel  In  the  United  States  and  abroad  at  some  extra 
expense. 

The  consortium  also  centralizes  several  areas  of  routine  admini- 
stration.   Centralized  purchasing  means  reduced  prices  for  Mount  Saint 
Mary  and  the  other  schools.  The  consortium  has  a  computer  for  coop- 
erative use  which  none  of  the  schools  could  possibly  have  purchased 
for  Itself  alone.   The  consortium  acts  as  a  centralized  collection  and 
distribution  agency.   All  handling  of  financial  aids  to  students*  for 
example,  Is  done  as  a  centralized  consortium  service. 

The  consortium's  executive  board,  to  which  the  Presidents  of  all 
of  the  schools  belong,  apportions  monies  to  the  schools  through  a  pro- 
cess of  weighing  the  scfiopl's  request  against  the  consortium's  resources 
and  priorities.   Because  of  l^s  small  size.  Mount  Saint  Mary  may  receive 
less  consideration  In  some  areas*   For  example,  the  consortium  has  sent 
29  faculty  back  to  school  for  advanced  study,  but  only  a  coiiple  have 
been  from  Mount  Saint  Mary. 

Stm,  there  Is  little  doubt  that  Mount  Saint  Mary  receives  Its 
proportionate  share  and,  because  of  the  cooperative  nature  of  most  of 
the  programs,  even  more  than  Its  proportionate  share.   No  one  at  Mount 
Saint  Mary,  at  least  among  those  interviewed,  criticized  the  consortium; 
Instead  the  consortium  was  unanlniously  praised  by  the  respondents.  One 
administrator  raved,  "The  consortium  Is  the  biggest  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  us." 
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There  Is  much  truth  In  her  contention.   The  consortium  has  probably 
helped  ^relax"  Hount  Saint  Mary  more  than  either  the  change  In  religious 
life  or  the  student  protests  of  1970.   The  consortium  has  pushed  Mount 
Saint  Mary  Into  a  system  of  Inter-lnstftutlonal  cooperation  which  has 
opened  the  protective  walls  of  the  school  to  other  daily  Influences. 
The  student  exchange,  for  example,  allows  students  from  Mount  Saint 
Mary  to  study  at  another  school  which  offers  a  stronger  department  in 
a  field  of  their  interest,  not  only  during  the  January  term  but  during 
the  semester  as  well.    In  turn,  students  from  the  other  schools  come 
to  Mount  Saint  Mary  to  take  advantage  of  its  relatively  strong  English, 
education,  and  home  economics  curricula. 

Students  also  participate  in  the  cooperative  marine  sciences  pro- 
gram  which  is  associated  with  Suffolk  University.   The  council  is  a 
full  partner  with  Suffolk  in  the  use  of  a  marine  station  in  northern 
Maine.   Students  and  faculty  participate  in  the  visiting  scholars  pro- 
gram, which  sent  seven  prominent  scholars  to  Mount  Saint  Mary  for  speak- 
ing activities  durin^f   the  last  academic  year. 

The  librarians  of  the  colleges  with  funds  for  a  weekly  truck  service 
have  developed  much-used  channels  of  exchange.    Basic  but  little-used 
materials  of  a  scholarly  nature  are  jointly  purchased  and  centrally 
housed.   The  consortium  libraries  have  developed  subject-area  concen- 
trations and  an  expanded  inter-library  loan  system. 

In  addition,  the  original  consortium  study  of  Its  participating 
Institutior^  has  proven  "very  valuable."  according  to  the  President. 
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as  a  planning  and  development  tool  for  the  school  Itself.  "Just  being 
able  to  get  together  with  talent  from  various  colleges  In  the  area  for 
discussion  of  common  problems"  was  described  as  "the  great  thing  about 
the  consortium"  by  the  registrar. 

Based  solely  on  responses  from  Mount  Saint  Mary»  It  appears  that 
the  consortium  Is  moving  towards  a  very  Interesting  goal — creating 
through  cooperation  one  very  good  university  out  of  eight  mediocre 
colleges.   At  the  same  time,  most  of  the  particular  characteristics 
of  the  school s»  at  least  those  of  Mount  Saint  Mary,  have  been  preserved. 
Consequently,  the  school  still  has  Its  special  problems  to  confront. 
One  administrator,  for  Instance,  felt  the  curriculum  needed  to  be 
expanded  In  areas  In  which  the  consortium  could  not  help.   Another  felt 
that,  although  remaining  as  small  as  possible  was  an  advantage,  enroll- 
ment should  be  boosted  up  to  300.  There  Is  no  question,  however,  that 
at  Mount  Saint  Mary  the  larger  problems  of  survival  and  progress  would 
have  long  since  taken  precedence  over  these  minor  ones  had  the  NHCUC 
never  been  organized.   Only  because  of  the  consortium  can  Mount  Saint 
Mary  boast  of  Us  present  smallness  without  wrrying  about  diminishing 
even  further  In  the  future. 
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Nw  England  College 
(Hennlker,  Hew  Hampshire) 


"Getting  rid  of  pot-bellied  stoves  In  the  classrooms"  was  one 
major  change  seen  by  an  administrator  during  his  eleven  years  at  Hew 
England  College*   HEC  Is  a  vital  part  of  the  small  town  of  Henn1ker» 
Hew  Hampshire,  and  has  recently  witnessed  many  other  changes  as  well. 

A  spirit  of  development  and  new  life  rings  out  from  all  corners 
of  this  growing  campus.   The  students*  faculty,  and  administration 
will  agree  that  the  coming  of  the  new  President  three  years  ago  was 
the  beginning  of  a  great  leap  forward  and  also  a  great  leap  towards 
working  together  within  the  school.   The  President  has  delegated  auth- 
ority to  various  people.   The  past  President  "did  It  all"  and  held  to 
that  role.   How  faculty,  students  (who  have  representation  and  voting 
on  all  committees),  and  administrators  share  In  the  decision-making 
processes  (though  the  President  makes  final  decisions);  but  the  same 
people  tend  to  sit  on  all  the  committees. 

Students  make  reconsendatlons  and  usually  get  good  responses  from 
the  administration,  though  they  feel  the  faculty  Ignores  student  Input 
Into  governance.    The  student  government  handles  $100,000  of  the  student 
fees  for  the  activity  fund«   There  Is  a  move  towards  a  change  In  the 
faculty-administrative  relationship.   The  previous  Vice  President  for 
Academic  Affairs  (there  Is  a  new  one  this  year)  held  a  "split  view,"  They 
are  now  working  towards  a  better  arrangement  and.  with  three  new  vice 
presidents;  they  will  have  a  closer  relationship. 


students  are  attracted  to  NEC  because  of  Its  good  vocational 
program  (along  with  Its  good  geographical  1ocat1on»  I.e..  ski  slopes). 
With  classes  In  Business  Administration  and  Education  (along  with 
their  liberal  arts  education)*  the  students  are  well  prepared  for  the 
Job  market  when  they  graduate  (and  those  who  do  go  on  to  graduate 
school  compete  easily).    Expanded  offerings  and  4-1-4  as  a  result  of 
Title  III  are  helping  attract  newer  students  also.    But  there  Is  a 
growing  desire  for  even  more  major  fields.   As  one  respondent  said*  "many 
students  come  because  they  ca»not  get  Into  other  places  and  then  w4nt  to 
transfer  because  they  cannot  get  a  particular  major  they  want." 

The  students  Interviewed  were  asked*  "Why  are  blacks  here?"  (there 
are  six  to  eight  black  students)  to  which  they  answered*  "To  play 
basketball  on  scholarship*  and  their  girlfriends."   This  is  a  major 
problem*  especially  socially. 

With  the  purchase  of  Arundel  Campus  in  England  (purchased  for 
$200,000— half  paid  by  gifts  and  the  rest  by  a  six-year  loan)*  the 
President  wants  tc  continue  1n  international  education.   The  student 
body  and  faculty  havi  been  increased  to  operate  this  branch*  and  there 
is  a  lot  of  traffic  between  New  Hampshire  and  England  by  acfaninistrative 
officers.   Also*  by  means  of  a  Director  of  Further  Education*  the  Pres- 
ident wants  to  include  International  experiences.   Extensive  use  of 
Arundel  in  summers  will  make  this  possible. 

Also  among  the  recent  changes  at  NEC  is  the  graving  number  and 
quality  of  faculty  due  to  Title  Ill's  NTF  program.  There  is  a  good 
working  relationship  between  faculty  and  students*  with  a  1:12  ratio. 
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The  faculty  has  a  strong  belief  in  the  college,  and  much  cooperation 
cofnes  from  the  fm»r  and  younger  faculty  members.   They  are  showing 
Interest  1n»  and  being  trained  to  use»  closed  circuit  and  film  products- 
Ion,   Also,  the  new  faculty  are  making  use  of  the  library,  something 
which  was  not  done  before,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  the  library 
director  and  the  new  President.   This  Is  understandable,  since  library 
Improvement— an  Inter-library  loan  program-- was  considered  one  of  the 
benefits  of  the  consortium.   One  of  the  administrators  felt  that  the 
library  Improvement swas  the  key  that  led  to  accreditation  In  1967. 

There  are  no  formal  remedial  programs  per  se  at  NEC,  but  the  stu- 
dents have  access  to  Individual  faculty  members  for  help  regarding 
academic  advising.   The  Hinnanltles  division  Is  now  proposing  reading 
and  writing  remedial  programs,  realizing  that  the  college  should  have 
paid  more  attention  to  student  needs.   One  administrator  felt  there  was 
little  need  for  remedial  programs  so  far  because  of  the  students  at- 
tracted to  NEC.   The  student  group  Interviewed  ftlt  that  there  Is  a 
great  need  for  counseling.   The  College  Counselor  Is  "at  home  24  hours 
per  day."   There  Is  a  resident  counselor  at  one  dorm  and  also  an  Associate 
Dean  of  Students,  but  this  Is  not  adequate.    Four  visits  to  a  psychia- 
trist are  Included  In  the  health  insurance,  and  the  students  voiced  a 
need  for  a  resident  gynecologist. 

All  of  the  students  Interviewed  want  a  swimming  pool,  and  one  ad- 
ministrator would  like  to  see  the  crowded  student  facilities  expanded 
Into  a  student  center.   This  Is  a  major  need  due  to  the  isolation  and 
lack  of  transportation.   The  President  would  like  to  see  the  development 


of  a  Humanities  Center  which  could  be  used  year  round  for  performing 
arts.   This  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  state*  the  consortium* 
high  school  students*  and  adults*  as  well  as  for  NEC.    He  feels  this 
could  be  an  area  of  strength  they  could  develop  as  part  of  the  con- 
sortium. 

New  England  College  is  indeed  an  important  segment  of  Henniker. 
The  sti^dents  come  to  NEC  because  of  the  pleasant  college-community  at- 
mosphere and  unique  faculty-student  rapport.    There  is  much  informal 
social izirif  between  students  (especially  older  students)  and  faculty 
in  addition  to  the  impromptu  and  traditional  socializing  among  faculty 
and  administration.    The  community  is  also  included  in  the  socializing 
both  on  and  off  campus.   There  is  a  pub  on  campus*  and  some  classes 
meet  there.   The  students  operate  a  co*op  day*care  center  at  one  dorm* 
and  they  have  also  cleaned  the  town  and  formed  the  Henniker  Environ- 
mental Study  Group. 

The  President  was  disappointed  at  the  lack  of  interest  in  student 
activities  on  the  part  of  the  faculty  when  he  first  came.    But  now  hockey 
and  the  new  football  team  have  brought  out  faculty  and  students.  One 
thing  leads  to  another— more  are  participating.    He  made  the  decision 
to  add  football  to  bring  people  out  together*  to  build  participation. 
(One  administrator  had  a  negative  attitude  toward  the  installation  of 
football  because  it  takes  half  of  the  scholarship  money.    But  this  per- 
son appeared  extremely  bitter,  a  "real  downer"  with  very  little  positive 
to  say*  according  to  the  interviewer.) 
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NEC's  Involvanent  with  Title  III,  explained  the  former  Title  III 
coordinator  (now  Director  of  Development),  Is  through  faculty  develop- 
jnent,  library  Improvement,  and  the  centralized  consortium  (New  Hampshire 
University  and  College  Council,  NHUCC)  office.   The  centralized  con- 
sortium office  has  been  the  most  useful  Title  III  program.  Benefits 

from  this -cooperation  incTude  avoldiance  of  duplication  of  courses,  im- 
provement of  library  services  (specifically  an  Inter-library  loan  pro- 
gram), centralized  purchasing,  and  Improvement  of  the  counseling  program 
(though,  according  to  students,  more  Improvements  could  be  made). 

The  Educational  Media  Director  would  like  to  see  an  Interconnection 
of  campuses  of  the  consortium  by  means  of  television,  and  especially 
the  use  of  a  two-way  system  in  the  future. 

All  Title  III  monies  go  to  St.  Anselms  College  (fiscal  agent  for 
the  consortium)  first;  they  are  then  distributed  from  there  to  various 
other  schools.    NEC  handles  the  payroll  for  the  consortium  office, 
which  Involves  simply  paying  money  according  to  contracts  by  direction 
of  St.  Anselms. 

An  ••unofficial"  Title  III  coordinator  on  NEC*s  campus  receives 
grant  requests  from  Individual  faculty  members.   The  coordinator  sends 
the  requests  <n  to  the  consortium  central  office.   After  the  grant  has 
been  approved,  the  money  goes  to  St.  Anselms  College  and  then  to  the 
other  Individual  campuses.   So  all  funds  come  from  the  consortium— they 
get  no  money  directly  from  the  USOE.   Money  from  the  consortium  has  come 
regularly  for  faculty  development. 
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Title  III  per  se  >»as  a  very  low  profile  on  campus.  However, 
almost  everyone  Is  enthusiastic  about  the  consortium  Involvement- 
students,  faculty,  and  administrators.    It  Is  seen  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  Institution's  growth.    If  Title  III  funds  are  cut,  the  effects 
would  be  minimal  since  the  consortium  seems  determined  to  continue  its 
operation. 

NEC's  active  participation  in  the  NHUCC  is  due  to  their  President, 
who  is  also  president  of  the  consortium  and  who  meets  each  Monday  mor- 
ning with  the  consortium  director. 

Amidst  the  growth  and  change,  many  students  want  the  school  to 
stay  small  and  to  maintain  advantages  it  now  has.   The  faculty  want 
more  thorough  participation  in  change  and  more  carefully  planned  change. 
Members  of  the  administrdhon  mentioned  that  they  would  like  things  to 
level  off— the  college  shoi|l  stop  and  look  because  things  are  happening 
too  fast.   According  to  both  of  the  interviewers,  if  "planning  to  determ- 
ine the  future  of  the  institution  takes  place  in  an  orderly  fashion. 
New  England  College  may  survive  as  a  viable  institution.    If  growth, 
as  such,  just  continues  and  the  college  simply  adjusts,  the  prospects 
for  a  'developed'  institution  are  not  good.   The  addition  this  fall 
(1971)  of  a  'branch'  campus  in  England  (Arundel  Castle)  seems  to  be 
having  a  great  impact— both  negative  and  positive.   This  may  give  new 
prestige  to  the  institution  since  it  is  a  unique  move  for  a  struggling 
private  college,  or  it  might  prove  to  be  such  a  drain  that  it  will  have 
serious  detrimental  effects  on  the  Henniker  institution."   Evidence  shows 
that  NEC  must  look  before  making  any  more  leaps. 
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The  mar\y  recent  changes:  expansion  of  the  physical  p1ant»  Increase 
In  size  of  the  student  body*  curriculum  changet  loosening  of  student 
requirements  (academic  and  social}*  the  recent  purchase  of  an  English 
campust  reorganization  of  administrative  structure,  all  reflect  the 
ongoing  spirit  of  growth  and  new  life/  This  Is  especially  related  to 
Title  III  through  the  new  President,  who  worked  with  the  consort iimi 
previously  while  at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire.   His  dynamic  ap- 
proach has  won  the  cooperation  of  the  staff.   And  the  students?  .  •  • 
They  can  rap  with  him.  and  "he  brings  it  together." 
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Rivler  College 
(Nashuat  New  Hampshire) 

Rivler  Colleget  a  small »  suburbaat  Catholic  women's  college*  caters 
to  the  daughters  (most  of  whom  are  first  generation  college  students) 
of  working-class  families.   The  students,  who  basically  want  career 
preparation*  seem  to  enjoy  the  all-girl  academic  environment  and  do  not 
want  the  school  to  become  co-ed.    The  parents  are  happy  about  the  pro- 
tective rules  (all  girls  must  live  In  dormitories)  and  about  the  developing 
curriculum  at  Rivler. 

The  only  affiliation  with  Title  III  has  been  through  the  consortium 
(NHCUC)  since  1966.    The  cooperative  arrangment  has  provided  Rivler 
College  with  programs  In  curriculum  change*  faculty  development  with 
NFT's*  4-1-4  scheduling*  and  library  Improvements. 

All  seven  of  the  administrator-respondents  mentioned  the  new  Joint 
marine  biology  course  as  having  been  Initiated  by  the  consortium.  The 
program*  which  Is  now  funded  with  other  federal  funds*  benefited  most 
(according  to  the  two  biology  teachers)  from  the  joint  arrangement  for 
the  purchase  of  equipment.   The  course  meetings  rotate  among  the  partici- 
pating schools*  and  they  have  had  speakers  through  the  Visiting  Scholars 
Program. 

The  assistant  math  professor  appeared  very  eager  to  share  her  work 
In  computer  terminals  for  Instructional  purposes.    Rivler  participated 
In  the  NSF-Consortlum  program  with  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  In 
experimenting  with  computers  for  Instructional  use.   After  the  three-year 
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project  ended»  remaining  funds  Mere  used  to  supply  each  college  with 
a  terminal  to  keep.   The  terminal  Is  hooked  to  Dartmouth  College.  Rivler 
pays  for  time  and  shares  this  ten-hour  part  vdth  two  other  Catholic  girls' 
schools.    Each  school  gets  prfme  time  by  a  rotating  schedule  arrangement. 

The  consortium  paid  for  the  math  teacher's  Inservlce  training  at 
tv,^  national  conferences.   She  now  gives  computer  programming  In  Basic 
Language  as  an  elective  and  also  offers  an  advanced  course.   She  would 
like  to  teach  a  course  about  computers  and  later  give  training  In  data 
processing  for  vocational  purposes,  but  equipment  Is  needed.    She  feels 
that  a11  students  could  benefit  by  participating  In  the  program  to  sup- 
plement other  dasswork. 

The  Idea  for  the  4-1-4  plan,  which  started  In  1970,  came  from  the 
consortium  committee  and  was  sold  to  the  faculty.   There  was  a  lot  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  calendar  change  for  class  scheduling.   After  a  year 
In  operation,  4-1-4  seems  to  be  creating  anxiety  In  faculty  members.   The  Interim 
period  requires  much  outside  contact,  and  there  Is  lot  enough  time  to 
come  up  with  fresh  Ideas  and  to  do  a  really  good  job.   The  Interim  period 
did  not  appear  to  be  academically  high-powered.   A  Spanish  teacher  com- 
plained that  4-1-4  has  hurt  his  subject  because  students  require  more 
time  to  learn,  not  less. 

Prior  to  the  Title  III  funds,  the  college  libraries  had  cooperated 
through  the  help  of  the  state  library,  particularly  through  a  union  catalog.  A 
consultant,  who  was  provided  by  the  consortium  for  an  entire  year,  was 
helpful  in  calling  attention  to  areas  that  needed  improvement.   The  head 
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librarian  felt  that  the  n»gu1dr  meetings  of  librarians  are  helpful  because 
It  Is  important  for  thCT  to  keep  In  contact  with  each  other.   The  con- 
sortium has  been  of  great  va1ue>  not  only  because  faculty  and  students 
like  the  Inter-library  loan  system*  but  also  because  each  library  and 
school  Is  working  towards  bulldtng  a  specialty.    Rivler's  library  Is  strong 
In  French  literature  because  of  Its  graduate  program  In  the  field. 

In  the  area  of  library  Improvements*  more  money  Is  needed  to  hook 
Rivler  up  to  the  New  England  library  computer  network  (NELINEJ)*  A1so» 
the  library  should  be  used  more  by  faculty  and  students*  particularly 
fcr  Independent  study.   The  advent  of  4-1-4  has  helped,  but  perhaps  faculty 
and  students  need  to  learn  how  they  can  use  the  library  services  more. 

The  Title  III  monies  are  distributed  to  Rivler  College  by  the  con- 
sortium's fiscal  agent,  St,  Anselm's  College.    The  money  Is  allocated 
for  restricted  purposes,  and  a  report  of  the  expenditures  Is  made  to 
the  consortium.    If  the  funds  were  terminated,  Rivler's  programs  with 
the  consortlimi  would  continue  but  with  narrower  roles  and  functions  for 
visiting  scholars.   The  library  cooperation  would  continue  to  operate 
with  help  from  the  state  library,  as  It  did  before  Title  III. 

Besides  the  benefits  derived  from  the  new  programs,  Rivler  has 
become  more  open  and  less  provincial  due  to  Its  affiliation  with  the 
consortium.   The  Institution  Is  looking  beyond  Its  boundaries.   But  some 
of  the  administrators  feel  that  changes  are  coming  too  fast.   They  want 
a  "leveling  off"  period  so  the  consortium  can  take  time  to  consolidate 
the  gains  already  made.   Other  respondents  would  like  to  see  more 
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consortium  actlvltXt  such  as  more  Joint  class  scheduling,  more  coopera- 
tive sports  programs,  and  a  central  placement  office.   Students  would 
like  to  see  semester-long  or  year-long  faculty  exchanges  between  campuses, 
and  the  two  biology  teachers  want  lacuTty  seminars  on  their  discipline. 

Rivler  Is  now  an  Indeper^ent  college  governed  by  a  private  board 
which  Includes  religious  and  secular  members,  and  It  Is  staffed  by  a 
religious  order,  although  the  nmber  of  lay  faculty  has  Increased  over 
the  past  few  years.    From  the  answers  given  In  the  Interviews,  the  lay 
faculty  seem  to  be  faced  with  several  problems,  especially  the  male 
faculty  members.   They  find  thdt  everything  Is  "strictly  professional," 
even  between  faculty  and  administrators.   However,  the  situation  Is 
quite  different  for  the  faculty  sisters  (nuns)  because  most  of  the 
administrators  are  also  sisters.   Sisters  also  live  on  each  floor  of 
the  student  dormitories. 

When  asked  who  cares  for  the  school,  the  secular  faculty  said  they 
really  do  because  they  are  staking  their  future  on  It.    (And  apparently 
they  are  not  always  Informed  as  to  what  Is  going  on,  so  they  get  frustrated.) 
Other  respondents  felt  that  everyone  Is  equally  concerned  with  the  school. 
Because  of  a  general  loosening  of  academic  requirements  so  that  students 
have  more  Input  Into  (and  more  responsibility  for)  their  own  education, 
there  has  been  a  more  positive  attitude  on  the  part  of  both  students 
and  facv  :ty.   The  service  of  the  religious  order  Indicates  a  great  deal 
of  caring.   The  sisters  contribute  to  this  service  by  giving  the  college 
their  salaries,  except  for  living  expenses. 
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Thert  appears  to  ba  a  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  need 
for  professional  counseling  and  remedial  help.   Presently  these  services 
are  available  on  an  Individual  and  voluntary  basis  In  an  Informal  set- 
ting between  faculty  and  students.   Some  respondents  feel  that  because 
this  1^  a  small  college,  the  present  system  can  continue  satisfactorily. 
Others  would  lllife  to  see  a  full-time  counseling  staff  at  Rivler.  Stu- 
dents are  trying  to  create  more  opportunities  for  Informal  counseling. 

The  most  often  mentioned  recent  Incidents  seem  to  be  related  to 
loosening  of  rules»  academically  and  socially,  and  (since  the  Kent 
State  shootings)  more  student  participation  in  governance.    In  Marcht 
1970,  there  in^iS  a  "demonstration''  in  which  the  girls  walked  quietly 
around  the  sidewalks  after  curfew.   This  resulted  in  extended  curfew 
hours.   Also»  the  dress  code  and  senior  comprehensive  exams  have  been 
abolished. 

Although  the  interviewers  called  Rivier  a  developing  institution 
due  to  its  participation  in  the  consortium,  they  did  not  see  much  en- 
thusiasm or  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  institution.    Rivier  functions 
to  provide  career  preparation  for  its  students  and  does  not  want  to  be 
in  the  "mainstream."   All  know  about  the  consortium,  and  some  feel  it 
is  a  good  involvement;  whereas  others  feel  Rivier  should  not  take  part 
if  it  is  not  going  to  benefit  as  much  as  everyone  else. 
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Saint  Anselm^s  College 
(Hanchestert  New  Hampshire) 


St.  Anselm's  College  Is  one  of  a  declining  breed--a  college  of  the 
Benedictine  Order.   Though  the  college  remains  under  monastlcal  governance* 
the  secularization  of  Its  affairs  Is  a  clear  trend.   Fifteen  years  ago,  60% 
of  the  staff  was  religious;  today  lay  staff  outnumber  religious  staff  by  more 
than  ten  to  one.  Once  students  preparing  to  become  monks  were  given  a  free 
education  at  St.  Anselm^s,  but  now  they  are  given  only  a  25%  discount  on 
tuition.   The  number  of  such  students  has  declined  markedly  while  the  lay 
occupational  programs  have  Increased  In  popularity. 

Though  the  size  of  the  college  has  tripled  since  1960,  the  student 
body  is  still  less  than  1,500.   According  to  respondents,  students  are  at- 
tracted to  the  college  by  their  desire  (or,  more  likely,  their  parents*  desire) 
for  a  parochial  education  and  because  the  college  Is  "still  small  enough  to 
offer  Individualized  attention.**   The  parochial  education  Is  now  less  parochial, 
however,  and  (administrators  believe)  more  educational.    For  example,  the  em- 
phasis has  shifted  In  theology  to  a  "more  open  and  ecimtenlcal  approach."  The 
non-religious  programs  have  been  expanded.    For  Instance  (and  surprisingly 
for  an  all -male  school),  St.  Anselm's  has  a  very  strong  nursing  program  In 
which  300  students  are  enrolled.   The  college  has  recently  attempted  to  be  of 
service  to  Its  Immediate  community  by  offering  nursing  services »  and  this  too 
represents  quite  a  change  from  Its  hermit-like  past. 
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The  amount  of  Individualized  attention  the  college  offers  Is  a  matter 
of  controversy.   The  growth  of  the  staff  has  not  In  all  cases  been  proportional 
to  the  growth  of  the  student  body.   The  college  retains  only  two  counselors* 
for  example*  and  "they  do  not  have  time  to  do  enough  Individual  counseling." 
The  gradual  change  from  religious  to  lay  staff  has  also  caused  much  controversy* 
and  some  tension  as  well.    "There  has  been  some  polarization  between  the  baslc^ 
ally  lay  faculty  and  the  basically  religious  administration."  one  administrator 
reported,  adding  that  faculty-administration  socializing  was  "almost  non-existent." 

Most  respondents  ^elt  that  morale  was  high,  however,  due  to  the 
recent  reaffirmation  of  the  college's  accreditation,  the  1968  "self •study" 
which  evidently  led  to  Improvements  In  conditions  and  communications,  and  the 
"gratifying"  level  of  alumni  support.   Students  have  gained  power  and  higher 
morale,  according  to  administration  and  faculty  respondent^  since  their  peace 
demonstrations  following  the  Kent  State  tragedy.    "Teachers  and  administrators 
have  been  forced  to  let  up  a  bit  and  acknow1edge**<-and.  even  more  Important, 
realize— that  students  have  great  power."  the  President  explained.   Though  stu^ 
dents  have  been  added  to  administrative  committees  since  that  time,  student 
respondents  felt  that  their  power  was  minimal.   They  did  express  a  high  degree 
of  contentment  and  happiness  with  the  college,  however,  which  seemed  to  confirm 
the  administrators'  belief  that  student  morale  was  generally  high. 

If  the  students  are  not  the  main  governing  force  on  campus,  neither 
are  the  administrators.   The  monastery  through  Its  representatives  on  the  "Little 
Chapter"  (the  governing  body  of  the  college)  still  exerts  the  major  policy  In- 
fluence.  The  school  also  has  a  board  of  trustees,  but.  as  one  faculty  member 
put  It.  "The  trustees  are  advisory;  the  Little  Chapter  Is  where  the  power  Is." 
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While  the  Kent  State  demonstrations  and  the  change  In  staff  from 
religious  to  lay  have  both  left  their  mark  on  the  campus,  probably  the  Incident 
which  most  greatly  affected  the  college  was  the  formation  of  the  very  successful 
Title  III  consortium,  the  New  Hampshire  Council  of  Universities  and  Colleges 
(NHCUC).   Title  III  funds  precipitated  the  formation  of  the  consortium  when 
In  1965  New  England  College,  a  recipient  of  original  Title  III  funds,  approached 
St.  Anselm's,  suggesting  that  the  two  schools  start  planning  sessions.  From 
these  modest  beginnings,  NHCOC  has  grown  into  a  cooperative  body  of  eight  schools 
organized  Into  thirteen  major  committees  of  130  college  representatives  with 
the  goal  of  "moving  academic  Interdependence  beyond  theory  to  demonstrated  fact." 

Tha  application  of  "academic  Interdependence"  through  NHCUC  arose 
out  of  the  fears  of  the  eight  participating  Institutions  that  Individually  they 
would  be  facing  a  bleak  future  of  higher  costs,  unpredictable  sources  of  Income, 
harmful  competition,  outmoded  educational  philosophies  and  abilities,  and  per- 
haps consequent  failure  to  survive.   Through  reliance  on  cooperation,  the 
schools  reasoned,  they  might  reduce  costs  and  competition  while  Improving  ac- 
ademic offerings  and  campus  spirit.    In  varying  degrees,  the  consortium  has 
proved  successful  in  accomplishing  each  of  these  goals  at  St.  Anselm's. 

Costs  have  been  reduced  through  centralized  administration  of  finan- 
cial elds  and  fund-rslslng  efforts,  joint  purchasing,  and  cooperative  use  of 
educational  media,  computers,  and  library  resources,   riore  important  for  stu- 
dents and  faculty  has  been  the  Improvement  of  educational  opportunities.  The 
Student  Exchange  allows  students  at  one  college  to  take  courses  not  offered 
at  their  college  at  one  of  the  other  participating  colleges.   St.  Anselm's 
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(tM^ents  have  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  strong  English,  foreign 
Ufiguages,  and  music  programs  at  Notre  Dame  College,  while  women  from  Mount 
Saint  Nary  College  have  comt  to  St.  Anselm's  to  study  biology,  chemistry, 
plil1dsopl\y,  and  political  science.   The  presence  of  these  women  on  campus 
has  provoked  a  movement  to  make  the  college  'coeducational.   In  addition, 
the  4-1-4  calendar  allows  students  to  take  less  conventional  "special  Interest" 
courses  during  each  January  term,  and  Visiting  Scholar  and  Teacher  Lecture 
programs  have  "effectively  supplemented  the  educational  process." 

The  consortium  agreed  early  In  Its  history  to  have  St.  Anselm's 
onphftslze  and  develop  a  marine  science  program.   The  program  was  developed 
with  Title  III  funds  and  was  greatly  aided  by  the  Joint  purchase,  with  Suffolk 
University,  of  a  "splendid  site  and  marine  facility"  In  northern  Maine.  Credit 
Is  now  being  atfarded  to  students  upon  completion  of  the  consortium  course  In 
Introductory  marine  sciences,  and  the  facilities  have  also  been  used  extensively 
fey  ftculty  researchers.   The  program  Is  no  longer  funded  by  Title  III  but  con- 
tinues under  the  funding  of  another  agency. 

Faculty  have  received  a»ny  other  benefits  as  well.   A  number  of 
faculty  have  been  allowed  to  study  for  graduate  degrees  with  released  time 
provided  by  Title  III  faculty  development  grants.   Several  respondents  noted 
that  Instruction  haA  Improved  at  St.  Anselm's  and  that  some  of  this  Improvement 
should  be  attributed  to  the  consortium  workshops  on  Instructional  techniques. 

Joint  consortium  booking  has  allowed  St.  Anselm's  to  give  Its  stu- 
dents a  varied  cultural  fare  for  the  first  time.    During  1971,  for  example, 
tlie  Vienna  Chamber  Concert  Orchestra  and  the  "Superstcr"  touring  company  drew 
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big  crouds  at  St.  Anse1m*s.   According  to  many  respondents »  neither  performance 
could  have  been  held  wfthout  jofnt  sponsorship. 

Many  administrators  would  agree  tdth  the  one  who  remarked  that  the 
consortium  has  resulted  "In  a  sort  of  loose  federation  without  any  loss  of 
Identity  to  any  college."   If  there  has  been' no  loss  of  Identity  at  St.  Anselm's, 
the  components  of  trait  Identity  have  at  least  been  greatly  Influenced  by  the 
college's  participation  In  the  consortium.   The  principal  influence. aHpcCrs 
to  be  towards  creating  a  more  liberal  and  open,  rather  than  conservative  and 
protective,  college  at  St.  Anselm's. 

There  was  some  concern  expressed  about  the  reduction  of  Title  III 
funding.    In  1968,  the  consortium  received  $213,000,  Its  highest  appropriation. 
In  1969  and  1970,  funding  dropped  to  $170,000.   Because  of  the  reduction,  the 
schools  were  forced  to  curtail  faculty  development  programs.    If  all  goes  ac- 
cording to  plan,  in  three  years  the  NHCUC  schools  will  form  the  first  "non-cluster 
Interdependent  model  In  American  higher  education."  The  President  ef  St.  Anselm's 
expressed  the  most  emphatic  concern  that  the  move  from  cooperation  to  Interde- 
pendence would  be  "derailed  by  Insufficient  funding  In  the  next  three  years." 

The  President  has  excellent  reasons  for  expressing  his  concern 
On  Urts  matter.   Cooperation  has  been  very  helpful— some  would  say  Indispensable— 
to  Ms  college.   Given  the  college's  new  orientation  to  education  (an  orientation 
which  has  been  greatly  encouraged  and,  to  some  extent,  provoked  by  this  cooperation) 
and  given  the  threatening  economic  picture,  there  Is  compelling  reason  to  su'jgest 
that  "Interdependence"  would  be  even  more  helpful  to  St.  Anselm's  than  "cooperation" 
has  bb«>n. 
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Barber-Scotia  Colltge 
(Concord,  North  Carolina) 

Barber-Scotia  College,  a  small,  black,  four-year  Institution  which 
at  one  time  was  open  only  to  women,  appears  to  be  struggling  to  maintain 
Its  existence  despite  Inadequate  funds.   The  lack  of  funds  has  hurt  the 
college,  especially  by  contributing  to  Its  Inability  to  hold  highly  quali- 
fied faculty  and  staff. 

Traditionally,  Barber-Scotia  has  served  clients  of  high  academic 

levels  and  affluent  status.   Because  of  the  Increased  competition  for  students 
with  good  academic  backgrounds,  there  Has  been  a  definite  decline  In 
enrollment  of  students  of  this  caliber.   The  college  felt  It  necessary 
to  begin  the  recruitment  of  students  who  had  college  level  ability,  but 
who  were  deficient  at  some  levels.   This  caused  the  Institution  to  re- 
think its  role  In  view  of  the  anticipated  change  In  clientele. 

A  few  of  the  ch/jinges  made  Included  a  revision  of  the  charter  to 
admit  men  and  a  change  to  an  open  admission  policy  with  no  cut-off  point 
for  SAT  scores  in  determining  acceptance  of  new  students.  Curriculum 
improvements  have  been  made  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  changed 
study  body.   Home  Economics  as  a  major  was  dropped  due  to  a  lack  of  in- 
terest.  An  Early  Childhood  Education  major  has  been  initiated  which  helps 
to  prepare  the  many  students  who  teach  after  graduation.   Because  there 
are  now  men  students  at  Barber-Scotia,  a  greater  emphasis  has  been  placed 
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upon  careers  In  txisiness*  industry*  and  sports.   A  sociology  major  has 
been  added,  which  has  permitted  the  hiring  of  two  sociology  professors. 

The  change  In  admission  policies  has  made  It  necessary  to  Improve 
the  special  services  to  aid  the  new  clientele.   The  Freshmen-Sophomore 
General  Studies  Program  (GSP),  funded  by  Title  III,  has  Irmiensely  helped 
the  students,  many  of  whom  could  not  get  Into  other  schools.    Under  GSP 
(which  replaced  the  traditional  General  Education  Program)  students  stay 
In  a  course  until  they  complete  it  satisfactorily  rather  than  ending  the 
course  by  fallings  as  under  the  previous  system.   But  GSP  is  far  from  per- 
fect, and  funds  are  needed  to  provide  smaller  classes  and  further  individual- 
ization of  phases  of  the  program. 

Although  the  College  Placement  Service  (funded  by  Title  III)  has 
helped  the  students  by  making  It  possible  for  them  to  enter  nontradltlonal 
Jobs,  It  Is  badly  In  need  of  more  career  counselors.   The  counseling  serv- 
ices need  refinement  and  additional  staff  with  more  technical  competence. 
The  need  for  the  services  of  a  psychometrlst  was  mentioned. 

Barber-Scotia's  consortium  affiliation  has  been  responsible  for  the 
speed  with  which  changes  are  being  made.   Placement  and  supervision  of 
student  teachers,  exchange  courses,  guest  lecturers,  and  the  joint  hiring 
of  faculty  and  staff  have  been  the  main  consortium  activities.   A  study  was 
made  of  recruitment  and  admission  of  students,  and  the  data  from  this  study 
was  used  for  Improved  counseling  and  guidance  services  by  the  members  of 
the  consortium.   The  staff  and  faculty  of  Barber-Scotia  have  seen  the  benefits 
that  can  be  derived  from  a  copperative  arrangement.    Better  planning  has  been 
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made  from  pooled  Information,  and  strong  resource  persons  with  competency 
In  a  specific  discipline  have  provided  an  opportunity  for  students  to  study 
with  qualified  faculty.    It  Is  not  possible  to  provide  an  equally  strong 
faculty  In  each  discipline  on  each  campus  at  present. 

Most  of  the  respondents  were  familiar  with  the  consortium,  and  those 
who  were  more  Involved  had  suggestions  for  Its  Improvement,    They  felt 
that  some  type  of  transportation  should  be  provided  to  facilitate  the 
arrangements,  a  cooperative  computer  center  should  be  established  that 
would  service  the  Institutions,  teams  from  participating  colleges  should 
be  sent  to  workshops  and  seminars.     In-service  training  to  prepare  teachers 
for  teacher-counselor  roles  was  needed,  and  a  media  center  and  a  black 
cultural  center  should  be  established. 

There  was  also  talk  of  steps  toward  a  merger  with  another  college. 
A  group  of  students  mentioned  the  proposed  merger  with  Johnson  C.  Smith 
College  as  an  Important  Incident  that  had  taken  place  within  the  last  few 
years.    They  said  It  Impressed  them  because  "our  trustee  board  was  con- 
cerned about  what  was  bbct  for  the  students,  and  Johnson  C.  Smith's 
trustee  board  was  concerned  more  with  Its  loss  of  identity." 

Title  III  Is  not  seen  as  a  frill  but  as  a  vital  part  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  institution.  Funds  are  needed  to  attract  sincere  teachers  and 
staff  who  are  qualified  to  relate  successful lly  to  the  students,  to  expand 
curricular  offerings  (such  as  a  law  enforcement  program  and  majors  in  computer 
science  and  urban  affairs),  and  to  improve  the  present  student  services  in 
counseling.    If  funds  were  cut*  the  institution  would  be  in  deep  trouble. 
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The  Title  III  monies  are  sent  directly  from  Washington  to  Individual 
members  of  the  consortium  on  the  basis  of  approved  proposal s«   They  are 
allotted  on  the  basis  of  approved  requisitions  by  the  business  manager  and 
are  audited  on  campus.   One  complaint  mentioned  at  most  colleges  that  have 
Title  III  funds t  and  this  one  Is  no  exception.  Is  the  desire  to  have  un- 
restricted use  of  the  funds. 

Another  change  that  has  taken  place  was  the  hiring  of  a  young »  dynamic 
President  who  Is  more  aware  of  student  needs  and  who  Is  quite  an  improvement 
over  the  previous  well  qualified,  traditional  administrator.   The  decision- 
making is  now  a  democratic  process  with  a  committee  structure  that  allows 
all  to  participate.   Any  curriculum  change  is  sent  to  the  faculty  for  final 
approval • 

It  was  stated  that,  despite  the  lack  of  funds,  teacher  morale  is 
high.   This  might  be  because  the  dedicated  faculty  members  remain,  although 
they  could  leave  to  find  better  salaries  elsewhere.    It  appears  that  they 
even  work  with  students  on  Saturdays  In  order  to  strengthen  the  recreational 
program. 

With  the  expansion  of  the  physical  facilities,  including  a  new 
dormitory,  gymnasium,  and  student  union,  a  senior  student  said  the  campus 
no  longer  looks  like  a  high  school.   But  the  student  respondents  would 
like  to  see  the  library  renovated  and  a  band  and  football  team  formed. 

Barber-Scotia  has  seen  many  changes  in  the  past  few  years  and,  if 

it  is  to  survive,  it  must  continue  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  students. 

So  far.  Title  III  seems  to  have  been  a  major  contributor  to  the  substantial 

progress  being  made  by  Barber-Scotia. 
o 
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Elizabeth  City  State  University 
(Elizabeth  C1ty»  North  Carolina) 


During  the  last  ten  years,  Elizabeth  City  State  University  (ECSU) 
has  been  gradually  changing  from  a  teacher  preparation  school  to  a  lib- 
eral arts  university.   Ten  new  majors  have  been  added  during  that  time, 
and  2  corrasponding  nunber  of  natf  buildings  have  also  been  constructed, 
tripling  the  size  of  the  physical  plant.    However,  it  was  not  until  four 
years  ago  when  a  new  president  of  the  university  assumed  office,  that 
efforts  in  this  direction  really  accelerated.   The  President,  through 
his  vigorous  efforts  in  securing  federal  and  foundation  support,  in 
decentralizing  decision-making,  and  in  revamping  the  curriculum  has  played 
a  major  role  in  improving  and  redirecting  ECSU. 

In  1969,  the  North  Carolina  state  legislature  changed  the  school's 
status  from  college  to  university.   This  had  an  effect  that  was  in  line 
with  the  school's  plans  for  growth.    "The  new  name  gave  us  a  task  to 
live  up  to,"  one  administrator  explained.   Also,  during  the  new  president's 
term,  the  previously  all  black  school  began  acknitting  whites  for  the  first 
time. 

The  switch  from  a  teacher  preparation  to  a  more  general  curriculum 
has,  reportedly,  broadened  the  opportunities  of  the  school's  graduates 
for  finding  jobs.   The  school  had  a  90%  placement  rate  last  year.  This 
figure  is  Important  to  ECSU  students,  who  come  to  the  school  largely  to 


escape  poverty  by  preparing  for  a  well-paying  job.   That  "well-paying 
job"  is  still  most  often  in  teaching,  but  the  number  of  graduates  who  go 
into  teaching  is  declining  each  year.    Lenient  admissions  policies  and 
a  comprehensive  financial  aids  plan  (which  allows  80%  of  the  student 
body  to  receive  financial  assistance,  of  some  kind)  make  the  school  par- 
ticularly attractive  to  lower-class  and  "low- achievement"  students. 

ECSU  is  justifiably  proud  that,  although  the  quality  of  entrants 
as  measured  by  pre-admissions  tests  has  been  declining,  the  quality  of 
graduates  is  getting  higher.    This  may  be  attributed  to  the  flexible 
and  loosely  structured  curriculum  which  the  President  helped  introduce, 
to  the  reduction  of  the  student-faculty  ratio  through  the  hiring  of  some 
25  additional  faculty,  and  to  the  many  faculty  improvement  programs 
at  ECSU. 

Morale,  which  was  very  low  before  the  current  President's  adminis- 
tration, has  climbed  to  a  high  level  because  of  these  changes «  and 
especially  because  of  the  sharing  of  responsibilities  for  decision-making. 
As  one  of  his  first  acts,  the  President  placed  faculty  and  students  on 
every  major  university  committee.    "There  Is  general  consent  that  decision- 
making is  widely  5/iared.    This  belief  is  so  prevalent  that  everyone  inter- 
viewed listed  either  himself  or  someone  in  his  immediate  orbit  as  among 
the  three  most  powerful  people  on  campus,"  one  interviewer  concluded. 
Winning  athletic  teams  and  an  award-winning  band  and  choir  have  also 
contributed  to  the  good  feelings  now  found  on  campus,  as  did  the  self- 
study  which  the  school  conducted  in  1969  to  prepare  for  accreditation  team 
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visits.    The  study  "gave  many  people  the  opportunity  to  examine  themselves 
and  their  role  within  a  wider  context,"  according  to  one  faculty  respondent. 

During  the  current  President's  administration,  the  college  has  re- 
ceived only  $100,000  annually  from  government  sources,  but  It  now  averages 
over  $500,000.    The  Institution  has  been  so  successful  In  securing  these 
funds  that  It  has  recently  had  to  hire  a  full-time  federal  funds  director 
whose  salary  Is  paid  by  federal  (Title  III)  funds.    Title  III  funds  were 
listed  at  just  over  $100,000  for  fiscal  year  1970.    Many  Title  III  pro- 
grams are  well  known  on  campus  and  are  regarded  as  central  to  the  redirection 
of  the  university. 

Early  Title  III  appropriations  from  1966  to  1968  were  directed  primarily 
toward  the  areas  of  administrative  and  faculty  development.  Administrative 
development  was  accomplished  primarily  through  allowing  administrators 
to  attend  conferences  and  through  the  liberal  use  of  consultant  services. 
A  development  office  was  established  with  Title  III  funds,  and  permanent 
administrators  were  hired  to  relieve  faculty  members  of  administrative 
duties.    In  conferences,  formal  theoretical  training  was  supplemented 
with  the  practical  anecdotal  examples  of  experienced  administrators. 
Largely  as  a  result  of  these  conferences  and  of  the  consultant  visits^ 
much  progress  was  made  in  dividing  responsibility  and  in  developing 
institutional  goals,  according  to  one  administrator. 

In  the  last  four  years,  20%  of  the  faculty  has  received  doctorate 
degrees,  bringing  the  total  nunber  of  university  faculty  with  Ph.D^'s 
to  nearly  40%.    This  Increase  is  altogether  due  to  Title  III  faculty 
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development  grants.    Further  faculty  development  h^s  been  provided 
through  short-tem  workshop  training  In  specialized  areas  and  through 
the  "added  expertise  coming  In  through  the  NTF  and  Visiting  Scholars 
programs."   The  only  facet  of  the  faculty  development  efforts  which 
apparently  failed  at  ECSU  was  the  Professors  Emeriti  program.  "Im- 
provements are  needed  In  revamping  the  Professors  Emeriti  program » 
the  President  said.    "Our  professors  emeriti  have  been  out  of  touch 
with  today's  students." 

Curriculum  change  has  occurred  primarily  through  the  mediation 
of  the  "Five  College  Consortium"  (5  C's),  of  which  ECSU  is  a  partici- 
pating member.    The  major  emphasis  has  been  on  developiog.  and  implementing 
a  guided  program  for  freshmen.   The  program  has  been  quite  controversial. 
Several  respondents  lauded  it  as  the  most  successful  Title  III  program 
on  campus,  while  others  complained  that  the  5  C's  program  led  to  "intimi- 
dation of  and  threats  against  the  faculty"  which  resulted  in  "a  sense 
of  insecurity"  and  which  "lowered  faculty  morale."   An  unsuccessful 
petition  drive  to  change  the  5  C's  program  was  evidently  started  as  an 
effort  to  register  these  complaints  more  convincingly.    No  specifics  were 
given  in  the  interviews  as  to  how  the  program  led  to  this  intimidation 
and  insecurity;  the  only  hint  came  in  one  administrator's  assessment  that 
"most  like  the  5  C's  program*  but  some  think  it  Interferes  with  regular 
programs." 

Another  criticism,  but  a  milder  one,  was  registered  by  the  President. 
He  felt  that  instead  of  developing  the  same  programs  at  each 
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college,  the  consortium  should  develop  specialized  programs  at  each  and 
thenlnstltute  student  and  faculty  exchanges  so  that  these  specialized 
strengths  could  be  shared  by  all  the  consortium  schools.    Otherwise,  the 
5  C's  curriculum  won  high  praise  for  improving  the  freshman  retention 
rate,  for  providing  a  "flexible,  loosely  structured  program  based  on 
student  needs,"  and  for  Improving  teaching  methods.    Again,  the  exact 
nature  of  the  curriculum  changes  which  were  enacted  through  the  5  C's 
program  was  not  specified.    The  consortium  has  also  organized  workshops 
for  business  managers  and  student  personnel  directors. 

One  of  the  more  successful  Title  III  programs  at  ECSU  has  been  the 
"Special  Services  for  the  Disadvantaged"  which  gives  75  students  in- 
tensive remedial  and  counselling  assistance  with  specially  trained  per- 
sonnel.   In  explaining  the  success  of  the  program,  respondents  point  out 
that  past  participants  in  the  program  have  achieved  higher  grade-point 
averages  than  non-participants.   This  program  Is  now  largely  operated 
with  funds  from  federal  programs  other  than  Title  III.    Counseling  is 
provided  by  a  staff  of  three  professional  counselors  and  by  departmental 
advisors  who  handle  academic  matters.    The  need  for  some  Improvement  in 
the  counseling  staff  was  noted  by  several  respondents.    One  suggested 
that  a  counselor  with  psychiatric  competency  be  hired,,  and  another  criti- 
cized the  present  counselors  for  their  "poor  personalities"  and  lack  of 
degrees. 

One  feels  that  if  the  counseling  staff  really  needs  new  personnel 
or  a  nevy  organizational  structure,  the  changes  will  be  made  before  long. 
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As  one  respondent  put  it,  "The  whole  physical,  academic,  and  administra- 
tive staff  has  been  transformed  over  the  last  few  years.    The  school  Is 
like  a  new  institution,"    Title  III  programs,  as  noted,  are  highly  visible 
on  the  new  campus  and  are  playing  a  major  role  in  assisting  the  university 
to  become  increasingly  "newer." 
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Johnson  C.  Smith  University 
(Charlotte,  North  Carolina) 


Johnson  C.  Smith  University  is  a  good  example  of  a  black  institution 
on  its  way  to  Joining  the  mainstream  of  American  higher  education  without 
losing  its  identity  as  a  black  institution.    As  in  other  such  cases, 
strong  leadership  seems  to  be  the  single  most  important  factor  in  this 
transition. 

When  the  current  president  asswed  the  presidency  of  Johnson  C. 
Smith  University  a  few  years  ago,  he  inherited  an  institution  which  had 
the  traditional  characteristics  of  a  private  black  college:  students 
came  primarily  from  middle  class  families  and  entered  college  with  the 
vocational  goal  of  training  to  become  teachers  and  ministers.   The  school 
was  badly  in  debt,  and  it  had  a  very  difficult  time  raising  money  in 
the  city  of  Charlotte^    Neighboring  colleges  did  not  consider  Johnson 
C.  Smith  to  be  on  a  level  similar  to  their  own.    Beyond  training  teachers 
and  preachers  to  serve  the  black  community,  the  college  was  not  really 
Involved  in  community  affairs. 

The  President^ a  sociologist,  initiated  various  far-reaching  reforms. 
He  was  able  to  steer  the  college  out  of  its  academic  and  social  isolation. 
Johnson  C.  Smith  is  now  a  member  of  three  different  consortia,  in  which 
it  participates  actively.    The  new  President  embarked  on  a  highly  suc- 
cessful fund-raising  campaign  by  making  the  institution  visible  to  the 
people  of  Charlotte.    Pledges  from  local  citizens  to  the  institution  now 
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total  about  $2,000,000;  half  of  this  amount  was  pledged  by  whites.  The 
school's  Initial  debt  of  $2,500,000  has  been  reduced  to  $1,000,000  within 
one  and  a  half  years. 

The  changes  which  have  occurred  within  the  institution  have  been 
just  as  impressive.   The  new  President  changed  the  patriarchal  style  of 
leadership  of  his  predecessor  to  one  which  delegates  a  certain  amount 
of  authority  to  make  and  implement  decisions  to  all  other  groups  on 
campus.    An  elaborate  and  apparently  workable  committee  structure  involves 
administrators,  faculty,  and  students  in  decisionnfpaking  in  a  variety 
of  areas.    This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  decision-making  is  really 
democratic— the  President  is  seen  by  all  groups  on  campus  as  the  undis- 
puted leader. 

Under  the  new  President's  leadership,  important  changes  in  adminis- 
tration, faculty,  and  student  body  took  place.    For  a  college  of  its 
size,  Johnson  C.  Smith  now  has  a  competent  administration  with  a  sensible 
number  of  professionals  whose  responsibilities  are  well  defined.  The 
President  is  assisted  by  two  vice  presidents,  one  for  financial  affairs 
and  one  for  academic  affairs.    The  faculty  has  been  upgraded;  a  good 
number  of  positions  formerly  held  by  faculty  past  the  mandatory  retirement 
age  were  subsequently  filled  by  younger  teachers,  whose  academic  quali- 
fications are  considerably. better  than  those  of  their  predecessors.  The 
student  body  is  now  less  homogeneous,  since  the  college  is  making  a 
successful  effort  to  attract  lower-class  students  with  academic  deficiencies. 
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It  is  in  the  area  of  curriculum  changes,  however,  that  Johnson  C. 
Smith  has  made  the  most  far-reaching  changes.    Preparation  for  the  ministry 
and  teacher  education  have  been  de-emphasized  (especially  ministry 
preparation).    Rather  than  preparing  students  for  these  two  traditional 
fields,  the  college  is  now  trying  to  emphasize  preparation  for  graduate 
and  professional  studies  (an  increasing  number  of  Johnson  C.  Smith 
graduates  go  on  to  law  school)  as  well  as  such  marketable  undergraduate 
programs  as  business  administration,  social  work,  and  early  childhood 
education.    The  school  seems  to  have  no  difficulties  in  placing  its 
graduates;  business  administration  graduates  are  hired  by  the  most 
prestigious  firms  in  the  Charlotte  area. 

One  interesting  example  of  changes  in  decision-making  is  in  the 
area  of  student  affairs.    Disciplinary  cases  were  in  the  past  the  domain 
of  a  faculty  disciplinary  conmittee.   The  same  matters  are  now  handled 
by  a  student  court  whose  legitimacy  is  acknowledged  by  all  group."  on 
campus. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  main  consortium  to  which  Johnson  C.  Smith 
belongs  (the  other  members  of  this  consortium  are  Lane,  Barber-Scotia, 
and  Livingstone  Colleges),  Title  III  funds  have  been  used  for  a  wide 
variety  of  purposes.    By  far  the  most  important  program  initiated  by  the 
consortium  is  the  College  Education  Achievement  Project  (CEAP)  under 
which  entering  students  with  academic  deficiencies  receive  remedial 
education.    The  consensus  on  the  Johnson  C.  Smith  campus  seems  to  be 
that  this  program  has  been  very  successful • 
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The  College  Placement  Service  Is  another  successful  consortium 
activity  financed  by  Title  III  funds.    It  is  because  of  this  program 
that  Johnson  C.  Smith  graduates  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  jobs 
after  their  graduation.    Some  critics  of  the  college's  placement  program 
seem  to  feel,  however,  that  the  institution  should  do  more  in  the 
area  of  placing  students  who  have  to  earn  their  way  through  college. 
It  has  been  suggested  by  several  people  on  campus  thtt  the  college  should 
offer  training  in  such  marketable  skills  as  typing  to  all  students  who 
are  forced  to  earn  their  way  through  college. 

Counseling  is  another  area  in  which  the  college  has  made  much  pro- 
gress.   Many  respondents  on  campus  stress,  however,  that  much  more  remains 
to  be  done  to  make  counseling  a  really  effective  tool  in  helping  students 
succeed.    It  is  felt  that  there  is  still  a  scarcity  of  professionally 
trained  counselors. 

Participating  in  consortium  activities  has  had  some  beneficial  un- 
anticipated consequences  for  Johnson  C.  Smith  University.    The  anticipated 
consequences--sharing  information  and  working  on  joint  programs  in  the 
areas  of  curriculum  improvement,  planning,  student  affairs,  etc.— were 
helpful,  but  the  unanticipated  consequence— gaining  the  respect  of  white 
institutions— will  be  even  more  important  in  the  long  run. 

As  was  mentioned  earlier,  Johnson  C.  Smith  is  definitely  on  its  way 
to  joining  the  mainstream  of  American  higher  education.    But  it  still 
faces  some  major  obstacles  in  "making  it": 
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{a)    Although  fund  raising  Is  handled  In  a  vigorous  manner,  the 
college  is  still  far  from  solvency.    Title  III  funds  will  be 
of  crucial  importance  in  helping  the  institution  achieve  this 
goal . 

(b)   As  a  result  of  the  college's  financial  difficulties,  salary 

scales  for  faculty  are  not  sufficiently  competitive  to  attract 

really  first-rate  talent. 
{c)    Again  as  a  result  of  lack  of  means,  the  existing  Inadequate 

physical  facilities  can  not  be  improved  and  expanded. 
{d)   While  CEAP  has  been  a  success »  the  means  to  really  cater  to 

student  needs  in  the  most  efficient  manner  are  lacking;  staff 

and  facilities  need  Improvement, 
(e)    The  one  deficient  area  in  the  administration  is  plant  operation. 

Despite  these  shortcomings,  administration  and  faculty  are  spending 
much  energy  on  improving  the  situation,  and  success  seems  certain  in  the 
light  of  recent  achievements  if  the  institution  can  continue  to  benefit 
from  Title  III  funds. 
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Livingstone  Colleqe 
(Sallsburyt  North  Carolina) 


A  Title  III  consultant  at  Livingstone  College  (an  Institution  estab- 
lished by  black  clergymen  In  1879)  presented  the  Idea  of  a  symphony  or- 
chestra which  would  Involve  the  two  colleges  In  Salisbury*  and  the  com- 
munity as  well.    The  new  orchestra  has  not  only  contributed  to  the  cultural 
life  of  the  schools  and  community  but  has  also  helped  In  coordinating 
the  efforts  of  a  black  college  and  a  white  college  in  a  southern  town. 
Students  and  faculty  from  both  Livingstone  and  Catawba  Colleges^  as  well 
as  students  from  the  public  schools,  attend  the  concerts,  which  are  held 
at  the  Conmunlty  Center  located  on  the  Catawba  campus. 

The  joint  efforts  of  Livingstone  and  Catawba  go  further  than  their 
success  with  the  symphony  orchestra.    Because  of  Title  III  support,  the 
two  colleges  are  able  to  share  eight  joint  employees.    Both  Presidents 
sign  these  employees'  contracts  and  pay  one-half  of  their  salaries.  One 
of  these  joint  employees,  a  sociology  professor  and  an  alumnus  of  Catawba, 
was  delighted  to  tell  of  his  joint  teaching  experience.    Originally,  each 
school  had  a  one-man  department  of  sociology.    With  help  from  the  North 
Carolina  fund  ($10,000)  and  Livingstone's  portion  of  Title  VII,  one  pro- 
fessor and  three  instructors  in  social  work  were  hired.    Now  there 
is  a  nine-man  department  which  serves  both  schools  and  which  exposes  stu- 
dents to  a  much  wider  variety  of  teachers.    These  teachers  function  within 
their  specializations. 
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Teaching  15  of  the  16  basic  courses  which  are  held  to  be  the  minimal 
number  for. a  major  In  sociology^  the  Instructors  consider  their  department 
to  be  the  second  best  In  the  state,  second  only  to  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.    Their  students  compete  easily  with  those  from  other  colleges. 
Social  welfare  and  gerontology  programs  have  evolved  during  the  expansion 
of  this  department. 

The  same  sociology  professor  felt  that  Title  III  had  made  possible 
two  unique  features:  (1)  two  small  colleges  were  able  to  economize  and 
offer  Improved  instruction  because  of  the  joint  hiring  of  teachers,  and 
(2)  a  by-product  of  the  program  was  the  Improvement  of  race  relations 
between  a  black  and  a  white  college  in  the  South. 

Much  emphasis  has  been  put  on  the  consortium  of  six  black  schools. 
The  cooperation  has  results  in  the  reorganization  of  curriculum,  making 
it  more  relevant  to  the  nfjeds  of  the  students.   The  "black  experience" 
has  been  Incorporated  into  history,  literature,  music,  and  drama.  Title 
III  money  was  provided  for  released  time  to  allow  faculty  members  to 
develop  materials,  attend  meetings,  and  set  up  speaker  programs.  A 
first-class  concert  choir  has  evolved  from  the  consortium  arrangement. 
The  choir  is  lauded  on  their  tours  and,  whenever  possible,  alumni  house 
and  entertain  them.    According  to  the  chairman  of  the  music  department, 
Livingstone  College  has  benefited  from  the  arrangement  by  receiving  new 
audio-visual  equipment,  a  multiple  listening  center,  and  film  strips. 
These  have  made  the  music  department  an  important  service  department  for 
the  entire  campus  and  community. 
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The  Office  of  Testing  and  Counseling  has  also  resulted  from  the 
consortium.    Its  programs  deal  with  personal*  academic*  social*  and 
vocational  counseling*  and  special  counseling  for  married  students. 
The  facilities  have  been  widely  used.   Apparently  the  college  placement 
services  have  been  successful  as  well. 

The  President  compared  the  composition,  of  the  student  body  today 
with  the  student  body  ten  years  ago.    Before  integration  of  the  colleges* 
Livingstone  was  attracting  the  top  20%  of  the  black  students.  Now 
they  have  lost  many  of  these  students  to  white  colleges*  and  a  lesser 
percentage  of  the  top  students  apply  to  this  school.   There  are  more  econom- 
ically deprived  students  with  lower  SAT  scores*  and  87%  of  the  students 
receive  some  type  of  financial  assistance,   A  reading  and  studies  skills 
program*  funded  by  Title  III*  has  been  Initiated  to  help  these  students. 
The  President  expressed  the  desire  to  add  programs  in  health,  environmental 
education^  and  physical  education  in  order  to  prepare  the  underprivileged 
students  for  the  many  job  opportunities  in  these  fields. 

The  interviewers  were  told  of  Livingstone's  assets  by  all  of  the 
respondents,  who  were  proud  of  the  school's  reputation  as  a  good*  small 
college  capable  of  producing  graduates  who  are  competitive.    Several  re- 
spondents named  some  outstanding  alumni: 

1.    Elizabeth  Duncan  Koontz*  the  first  and  only  black  president  of 
the  National  Education  Association.    She  Is  currently  the  highest-rarking 
black  woman  in  the  federal  system*  where  she  is  director  of  the  Women's 
Bureau  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
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2.  William  Trent,  a  member  of  the  executive  staff  of  Time  magazine 
and  a  trustee  of  several  major  corporations. 

3.  Three  college  pres1d?;nts,  including  the  president  of  Livingstone, 
are  alumni  of  this  school. 

Livingstone  also  has  other  attractions.    It  is  a  small,  warm,  church- 
related  school,  small  enough  to  involve  most  of  its  students  in  some  activity. 
The  school  tries  to  keep  tuition,  room,  and  board  costs  down  to  $2,000  per 
year  in  order  to  accomodate  students  of  limited  means. 

There  is  some  contact  between  faculty  and  students  at  on-campus 
recreational  activities,  such  as  dances  and  card-playing,  and  at  occasional 
dinners.    The  President  sometimes  goes  to  dances  and  to  the  students' 
dining  hall.   The  small  faculty  dining  room  permits  some  socializing. 
Some  alumni  sponsor  monthly  "socials"  at  the  city  recreational  center, 
and  the  President's  wife  has  occasional  dinners  and  teas  for  faculty 
members.    Intramural  activities  between  faculty  and  students  have  a  high 
participation. 

Because  of  Ti  tie  III  support,  23  out  of  70  members  of  the  faculty 
were  able  to  attend  summer  school.    With  this  opportunity,  along  with 
the  most  significant  salary  increase  in  two  years,  it  Is  no  wonder  that 
the  morale  of  the  faculty  has  been  upgraded.   Also,  the  quality  and  number 
of  administrators  is  increasing  because  of  Title  III. 

The  recent  alumni  homecoming,  which  brought  out  the  largest  alumni 
group  in  the  school's  history,  is  proof  that  the  alumni  do  indeed  care 
about  their  alma  mater.    The  interest  is  there,  and  it  is  improving.  One 


alumnus  gave  $75,000  towards  the  construction  of  the  Black  Heritage  Hall 
to  house  books,  artifacts,  and  memorabilia.    Another  gave  $112,000  In 
cash,  stockSs  and  bonds,  plus  the  income  of  his  residence  for  50  years. 
At  one  time,  3,000  alumni  gave  $92,000  (almost  $31  each)  for  a  capital 
gains  campaign.    Another  special  drive  was  successful  in  raising  money 
to  construct  a  new  building  in  place  of  an  old  landmark  which  had  burned. 
The  generous  contributions  from  various  alumni  may  be  one  reason  why 
Livingstone,  which  has  received  Title  III  funds  each  year  since  1966  and 
which  received  an  all-time  high  of  $164,000  in  1968,  has  been  receiving 
steadily  decreasing  amounts  from  the  federal  government.    In  1971,  the 
school  received  only  $77,000  to  fund  its  Title  III  programs. 

The  business  manager  submits  requests  to  the  National  Institute 
of  Health  in  order  to  receive  Title  III  funds  for  the  institution.  The 
funds  are  kept  In  a  separate  account  and  are  controlled  by  a  voucher 
which  Is  signed  by  the  Title  III  coordinator  before  the  business  manager 
releases  the  funds.    Monies  are  audited  annually  on  campus;  however,  the 
auditing  firm  was  not  named. 

Other  Title  III  benefits  over  the  years  include  the  construction 
of  nine  new  buildings  on  campus,  the  addition  of  thousands  of  volumes 
of  the  library,  the  new  Development  Office  through  the  Moton  Foundation, 
and  opportunities  for  faculty  to  study  for  advanced  degrees  while  being 
replaced  by  NTF's. 

During  the  past  few  years,  participation  in  social  activities  and 
Involvement  in  governing  committees   has  Increased  and 
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the  town  and  college  have  been  brought  closer  together.    The  symphony 
orchestra*  part  of  the  Livlngstone-Catawba  joint  program*  and  the  fact 
that  a  Livingstone  biology  teacher  is  a  member  of  the  city  council,  and 
serving  as  mayor  pro-tern,  have  contributed  to  this  new  relationship. 
Livingstone  College,  after  completing  a  ten-year  development  program 
started  in  1959-60,  is  now  working  on  a  program  of  recently  defined 
goals  to  expand  and  strengthen  its  contribution  to  higher  education. 
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Bluff ton  College 
(Bluffton,  Ohio) 


Five  years  ago,  students  were  not  allowed  to  dance  at  Bluffton  College, 

nor  were  they  allowed  to  smoke,  drive  cars,  or  stay  out  after  midnight. 
Bluffton  was  very  closely  associated  with  the  Mennonite  Church — and  Jesus 
Christ  was  seen  as  the  "integrating  principle"  in  campus  life.  Nearly 
all  the  students  were  Mennonites,  and  a  strict  honor  code  was  enforced 
both  on  and  off  campus. 

Since  that  time,  social  restrictions  on  students  have  relaxed.  Old 
priorities  are  gradually  disappearing.    The  student  newspaper,  for  instance, 
is  now  an  unusual  mixture  of  articles  on  "yo^th  culture"  and  campus  polit* 
ical  issues,  on  the  one  hand,  and  traditional  and  religious  activities 
on  the  other.    The  curriculum  has  become  notably  innovative  and  promises 
to  become  more  so.    The  faculty  is  younger  (the  average  age  is  only  36), 
and  fewer  than  30%  of  the  student  body  now  belongs  to  the  Mennonite  Church. 

The  major  cause  for  these  changes  was  the  increase  in  enrollment 
following  the  school's  acceptance  of  a  federal  grant  for  increased  finan- 
cial aids  and  building  expansion.    A  successful  fund-raising  drive  at 
about  the  same  time  yielded  more  money  for  financial  aids.    With  the  in- 
crease in  students  came  a  wider  diversity  of  interests  and  values.  Newly 
admitted  black  students,  for  example,  opened  an  Afro-American  Center. 
The  school  was  forced  to  modify  its  philosophy  for  the  times  and  for  its 
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new  clientele.   Thus,  the  "peace  emphasis"  of  the  church  has  been  main- 
tained (the  Mennonite  Church  has  historically  been  a  non-violent  church), 
but  the  church--and  especially  "church  moral ity"~has  generally  receded 
into  the  background. 

Bluffton  is  a  small  college  with-a  strong  commitment  to  providing 
a  good  liberal  arts  education.    Cultural  and  expressive  activities  are 
encouraged.    Most  graduates  go  Into  "service-oriented"  vocations— most 
into  teaching,  and  a  substantial  number  into  social  work  and  church-related 
work. 

Along  with  the  more  diverse  student  body,  this  commitment  to  liberal 
arts  education  may  help  explain  the  positive  attitude  of  the  school  to- 
wards structural  experimentation.  Bluffton  was  one  of  the  first  colleges 
to  adopt  the  "inter-term"  or  "4-1-4"  calendar;  they  did  so  more  than  four 
years  ago.  There  is  an  increasing  use  of  pass-fail  grading,  and  the  col- 
lege emphasizes  off-campus  study  experiences.  The  latter  have  reportedly 
served  to  "change  the  school's  attitude  towards  the  outside  world." 

At  the  time  of  the  interviews,  the  college  was  in  the  process  of 
deciding  whether  or  not  to  undertake  a  sweeping  new  curriculum  policy 
which  would  make  past  innovations    seem  nominal  by  comparison.    The  plan 
was  suggested  by  a  faculty  and  administration  team  which  participated  in 
the  Danforth  Foundation's  workshop  on  academic  reform  last  summer  in  Colo- 
rado Springs.    The  plan  includes  provisions  for  the  change-over  from  the 
inter-term  calendar  to  a  calendar  which  would  be  made  up  of  twelve  three- 
and-a-half  -weeks  long  "modules."   The  completion  of  nine  of  these  modules 
would  comprise  a  normal  school  year.    During  each  module,  the  student 
would  take  only  one  class. 
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Other  features  of  the  plan  include  "individualized  curriculum"  and 
the  "Living  Learning  Community."   The  former  would  allow  student-designed 
cour<:c3  and  an  "area  of  concentration"  approach  to  liberal  arts.  The 
latter  is  an  alternative  education  prograni  seeking  "a  more  integral  re- 
lationship between  learning    and  life."    Faculty  and  students  would  live 
together  in  small  units  as  they  worked  on  a  project  or  a  series  of  pro- 
jects.   One  group  of  eighteen  is  presently  experimenting  with  this  type 
of  alternative  approach. 

The  outcome  of  the  vote  on  these  proposals  is  not  known.    In  any 
case,  they  were  seriously  debated  by  the  college  comnunity,  and  nearly 
every  administrator  actively  endorsed  them.    This  in  itself  accurately 
reflects  the  commitrr.ent  the  college  has  to  academic  innovation. 

In  line  with  this  commitment,  decision-making  at  Bluff  ton  is  clearly 
democratic.    Everyone  participates--to  the  extent  that  the  faculty  is 
regarded  by  some  as  the  most  powerful  group  on  campus.    Similarly,  many 
respondents  expressed  concern  as  to  whether  there  was  enough  interaction 
and  socializing  between  faculty,  staff,  and  students,  even  though  a  large 
number  of  students  are  frequent  visitors  to  faculty  homes.    "Most  of  us 
would  like  to  see  more  socializing.    To  really  mix  faculty  and  students 
takes  constant  work  and  attention,"  one  faculty  member  observed. 

A  major  concern  at  Bluffton  is  the  recent  decline  in  the  school's 
enrollment.    None  of  the  respondents  was  able  to  explain  the  decline, 
but  one  suggested  that  the  proposals  of  the  "Danforth  team"  were  prompted 
by  the  new  enrollment  figures  and  were  partially  an  attempt  to  boost  en- 
rollment through  attractive  programming.    Apparently,  the  college  over-extended 
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itself  in  plant  expansion  and  in  other  areas  based  on  the  expectation 
of  further  growth  following  a  significant  increase  in  enrollment  four 
and  five  years  ago.    This,  of  course,  makes  the  present  mysterious  de- 
cline somewhat  more  troublesome. 

Title  III  funds,  as  handled  through  the  Findlay  College  Consortium, 
have  provided  much  help  tc  Bluff ton  in  its  expansion  and  liberalization 
efforts.    Interest  and  participation  in  cooperative  activities  predated 
Title  III.    According  to  one  administrator,  "Mutual  awareness  of  needs 
led  even  then  to  periodic  meetings  of  deans  from  the  three  schools  now 
in  the  consortium." 

Since  Bluffton  joined  the  consortium  in  1968,  Title  III  funds  have 
been  applied  most  effectively  in  the  areas  of  faculty  development  and 
off -campus  study.    Twelve  Bluffton  friculty  members  have  been  released 
for  advanced  study,  and  all  twelve  are,  reportedly,  close  to  receiving 
their  doctorates.     Respondents  emphasized  that  the  program  had  "increased 
the  morale  of  the  faculty  involved"  and  had  improved  the  quality  of 
teaching. 

Off-campus  study  opportunities  at  Bluffton  are  extensive.    As  one 
faculty  member  put  it,  "Students  are  going  to  Russia,  London,  New  York, 
and  Appalachia  in  substantial  numbers."   Though  none  of  these  opportunities 
is  attributable  to  Title  III,  the  original  Title  III  program  allowing 
social  welfare  students  to  work  in  the  Urban  Center  in  Toledo  first  helped 
"change  the  college's  attitude  towards  the  outside  world."    Before  this 
program,  which  has  since  been  transferred  to  the  Cleveland  Urban  Center, 
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there  was  no  off -campus  study  at  Bluff ton*   The  program  first  opened  the 
college's  eyes  to  the  benefits  of  off -campus  study. 

Other  Title  III  benefits  that  were  highly  praised  by  respondents 
were  the  services  of  the  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Planning  and 
Institutional  Research  and  the  consortium's  comparative  studies  of  ex- 
penditures.   The  Administrative  Assistant,  whose  salary  Is  paid  by  Title 
III,  was  a  key  participant  In  the  "Danforth  Team."   The  comparative  studies 
helped  Bluff ton  "trim  the  fat  off  our  budget."   The  consortium  also  has 
held  cooperative  workshops  for  librarians,  business  managers,  and  admissions 
officers,  and  has  continued  to  hold  "valuable"  meetings  for  deans  and 
other  administrators  for  the  purpose  of  "exchanging  ideas."   An  apparently 
less  successful  series  of  televised  lectures  was  also  organized  by  the 
consortium. 

An  administrative  assistant  felt  that  "the  significant  benefits  of 
participation  In  the  consortium  have  been  to  enlarge  the  college's  pos- 
sibilities, to  decrease  its  sense  of  isolation,  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  its  ideas,  and  to  Increase  the  liberalization  of  policies,"  The  Pres- 
ident added  that  participation  in  the  consortium  had  led  him  to  "an  in- 
creasing recognition  that  developing  institutions  are  making  a  contrib- 
ution to  disadvantaged  people," 

In  spite  of  these  past  benefits,  there  is  not  as  much  interaction 
between  the  consortium  schools  now  as  there  was  in  the  past.    "In  the 
beginning,  it  was  felt  that  the  consortium  was  our  salvation;  it  was 
idealized  that  much,"  the  Presic^ent  explained.    "Now  I  wonder  if  its 
impact  isn't  waning.    I  support  the  idea  of  the  consortium.    The  consortium 
^  Is  useful,  but  it  dc<?sn't  solve  all  problems." 
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Perhaps  the  real  problem  Is  that  the  consortium  doesn't  try  to 
solve  enough  of  these  problems  because  It  Is  presently  structurally  lim- 
ited in  Its  ability  to  deal  with  them.   There  Is,  for  Instance,  no  con- 
sortium office  or  staff.    As  a  result,  many  of  the  services  which  other 
consortium  groups  are  able  to  offer  are  not  offered  by  the  Findlay  Con- 
sortium.   The  President  suggested  that  the  consortium  begin  joint  pur- 
chasing and  contracting.  Install  closed-circuit  telephone  lines,  cen- 
tralize financial  aids,  purchase  data  processing  equ1pment,and  begin 
offering  jointly  sponsored  courses  and  other  exchanges  In  order  to  in- 
crease its  effectiveness.    Additional  funding,  as  well  as  a  consortium 
office,  would  be  necessary  before  these  cooperative  ventures  could 
materialize. 

If  there  Is  a  choice  to  be  made,  Bluffton  respondents,  other  than 
the  President,  would  prefer  that  funds  be  directed  towards  strengthening 
the  college  "separately"  rather  than  towards  strengthening  It  "coop- 
eratively." Several  respondents  felt  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  Im- 
prove the  college's  "weak"  remedial  program,  to  allow^  additional  faculty 
to  return  to  school  for  advanced  study,  and  to  provide  in-service  training 
for  faculty  and  administrators  before  emphasizing  additional  cooperative 
services  In  Bluff ton's  Title  III  program. 

In  any  case,  if  Bluffton  can  find  a  way  to  boost  enrollment,  and 
if  it  can  continue  its  praiseworthy  course  of  liberalization  and  experiment- 
ation, the  school  should  face  a  relatively  bright  and  exciting  future. 
One  of  the  interviewers  judged  that  the  loss  of  Title  III  funds  at  Bluff- 
ton would  be  serious  "because  the  college  would  be  forced  to  sink  back 
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into  parochialism  and  separateness  "   He  concluded  that  "Title  III  enables 
the  school  to  actively  participate  in  higher  education."   His  ,^udgment 
rnay  be  too  severe,  but  it  is  certainly  true  that  without  Title  III  funds 
there  would  be  no  resources  to  allow  faculty  released  time  for  graduate 
study  and  that  many  other  useful  programs  would  also  be  curtailed  or 
restricted  In  scope. 
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Defiance  College 
(Defiance,  Ohio) 


Defiance  College  was  one  of  40  colleges  that  participated  In  the 
1971  Carnegie  Conmisslon  study  entitled  "The  Invisible  Colleges:  A  Pro- 
file of  Small  Colleges  with  Limited  Resources."   The  title  Is  quite  des- 
criptive of  the  plight  of  Defiance  College.    Its  resources  are  limited 
and  threatening  to  become  even  more  so.    Since  last  year's  dip  in  enroll- 
ment, there  has  been  a  growing  concern  about  the  college's  financial 
condition.    Since  tuition  is  high  at  Defiance,  most  of  its  students  are 
comparatively  wealthy.    The  college  is  finding  it  increasingly  hard  to 
compete  for  students  that  can  afford  to  attend.    One  revealing  example 
of  the  importance  of  the  enrollment  situation  at  Defiance  is  found  in 
a  written  report  proposing  the  enlargement  of  student  development  programs. 
"There  are  many  good  humanitarian  reasons  why  we  should  have  a  comprehen- 
sive supportive  service  p^^ogrsm  for  marginal  students,"  the  report  sug- 
gests.   "However,  the  simple  fact  that  the  retention  of  students  means 
increased  enrollment  is  one  that  we  all  understand." 

It  is  illuminating  to  study  Defiance  in  light  of  the  major  conclusions 
of  the  Carnegie  study.    The  study  concluded  that  the  "invisible  colleges" 
have  a  special  expertise  and  potential  for  helping  students  because  of 
their  small  size  and  their  concern  for  the  individual  and  for  teaching. 
Defiance  would  certainly  like  to  think  of  itself  as  fitting  this  description. 
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For  example,  the  President  of  the  college,  said,  "The  thing  we  do  best 
is  to  work  with  students  one  at  a  time.   The  thrust  of  this  college  is 
to  capitalize  on  the  fact  that  we  are  small."    Nevertheless,  nowhere  in 
the  interviews  is  there  any  indication  that  students  and  faculty  are  in 
the  kind  of  close  relation  to  one  another  that  makes  for  good  Individual- 
ized teaching.    Student- faculty  socializing,  for  example.  Is  most  often 
described  as  "non-existent."   One  reason  for  the  formality  of  the  relations 
is  apparent  in  the  college's  conduct  of  the  student  interviews  for  this 
study.    Two  professors  and  one  adninistrator  sat  in  on  the  interviews  with 
the  two  students,  and  as  the  interviewer  noted,  "their  presence  made  for 
a  rather  inhibited  interview." 

Similarly,  the  counseling  and  remedial  services  at  the  school 
are  limited.    Though  new  methods  are  being  developed,  currently  only 
40  students  have  access  to  remedial  classes,  and  there  is  no  professional 
counseling  staff.    However,  a  fine  tutorial  and  counseling  program  is 
available  to  help  freshmen  adjust  academically.    Such  efforts  are  im- 
portant at  Defiance  because  the  academic  level  of  the  college's  clientele 
has  declined  In  recent  years. 

One  of  the  traditional  advantages  of  the  small,  liberal  arts  college 
which  Defiance  has  attempted  to  preserve  is  an  Innovative  approach  to 
curriculum  scheduling  and  teaching.    In  1967,  the  college  adopted  the 
"4-1 -"  calendar  and  began  scheduling  classes  so  that  none  would  meet 
on  Wednesdays.    Faculty  and  students  now  use  Wednesdays  for  meetings,  field 
trips,  and  other  special  activities.    The  theory  is,  as  the  President 
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explained  it.  that  this  system  "offers  an  opportunity  for  groups  to  plan 
and  to  be  Innovative."   There  has  also  been  an  Increasing  use  of  "credit- 
no  credit"  grading  and  of  Independent  study.    Presently,  the  administration 
is  seeking  to  reduce  the  number  of  majors  (possibly  more  for  budgetary 
reasons  than  for  academic  reform),  to*further  develop  the  Inter-term,  to 
Investigate  a  plan  for  using  a  modular  approach,  and  to  provide  more  op- 
portunities for  off-campus  learning  activities. 

The  Carnegie  study  evidently  did  not  help  staff  morale  at  Defiance. 
Some  faculty  began  to  feel  for  the  first  time  that  they  were  at  a  "second- 
rate"  fchool,  and  the  study  also  added  to  faculty  uncertainty  about  the 
financial  condition  of  the  college.    In  addition,  faculty  salaries  are 
comparatively  low  and  have  been  for  some  time.    If  the  faculty  Is  not 
providing  personalized  attention  and  exciting  teaching  as  the  administra- 
tion believes,  or  at  least  hopes,  that  they  are.  it  may  be  because  of  a 
disillusionment  with  such  concepts  arising  out  of  these  Incidents  and 
circumstances. 

The  faculty  does,  in  fact,  show  at  least  one  other  sign  of  disillusion- 
ment.   According  to  the  administration,  there  are  no  strong  faculty  leaders; 
and,  therefore,  they  say  It  Is  difficult  to  decentralize  decision-making  as 
they  would  like.       This  desire  to  decentralize  decision-making  was  a  con- 
sequence of  the  disturbances  on  campus  following  the  Kent  State  shootings. 
The  major  effort  towards  this  end  was  to  have  been  a  "constitutional  con- 
vention" convened  shortly  after  the  Interviews  were  held  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  a  new  system  of  government  for  the  college.    Another  essentially 
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political  concern  is  the  growing  militancy  of  the  small  number  of  black 
students  at  the  college.   There  have  recently  been  more  vocal  demands  for 
a  black  studies  department  and  for  the  hiring  of  black  professors.  Last 
year  there  was  a  black  student  boycott  of  the  neighboring  Lima  schools, 
which  evidently  gained  the  support  of  the  black  students  on  the  Defiance 
campus. 

Through  thick  and  thin,  Defiance  alumni  have  shown  a  steady  loyalty 
to  the  college,  as  indicated  by  their  high  financial  contributions  last 
year.    In  addition,  many  alumni  send  their  children  to  Defiance.  Defiance 
is  nominally  affiliated  with  the  United  Church  of  Christ,  and  this  fact 
helps  in  recruiting  efforts.    Several  respondents  named  the  biology  pro- 
gram as  one  that  attracted  students,  but  most  felt  that  students  came  to 
Defiance  because  they  felt  that  "they  couldn't  go  anywhere  else  that  would 
give  them  as  good  preparation  for  a  career."  Most  students  still  prepare 
for  a  career  in  teaching  or  business.    A  growing  but  still  very  small 
number  are  attending  graduate  and  professional  schools  after  graduating 
from  Defiance. 

According  to  the  President,  "We  have  learned  as  much  from  our  failures 
with  Title  III  as  from  our  successes."   Title  III  failures  at  Defiance 
appear  to  well  outnumber  the  successes.    Title  III  monies  come  to  Defiance 
in  almost  every  case  through  consortium  programs.    This  "Ohio  Four"  con- 
sortium seems  to  have  outlived  its  usefulness.    There  are  many  at  Defiance 
who  would  rather  say  that  it  was  never  useful.    One  administrator,  for  example^ 
said  "Defiance  has  benefitted  because  of  Title  III  funds,  not  because  of 
its  involvef^ent  in  the  consortium."    More  typical  is  another  administrator's 
ERJC evaluation  that  the  consortium  "started  out  as  a  grand  idea,  but  it  fizzled  out." 
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Initially,  the  long-range  consortium  plan  was  to  create  out  of  the 
four  schools  one  college  on  three  campuses.    Efforts  in  this  direction 
were  stymied  early  in  the  consortium's  history.    At  the  present  time,  even 
far  more  modest  cooperative  efforts  are  difficult  to  sustain.  Apparently 
the  hasic  problem  is  two-fold.    First,  each  of  the  consortium  colleges 
really  wants  to  remain  small;  and  secondly,  each  is  in  competition  with 
the  others  for  students  and  money.    Under  these  conditions,  cooperation 
is  most  difficult  to  promote,  even  though  minor  cooperation  might  be  nec- 
essary to  insure  survival  at  some  of  the  more  financially  insecure  schools, 
like  Defiance.    One  administrator  described  a  consortium  meeting  in  this 
way:  "I  know  there  is  little  benefit  from  consortium  cooperation  because 
when  we  student  personnel  people  get  together,  we  don't  work  on  programs 
or  planning;  all  we  do  is  socialize  and  talk  about  specific  campus  prob- 
lems."   Consortium  organizers  now  limit  their  talk  to  methods  of  developing 
joint  purchasing  and  recruiting  procedures.    However,  there  is  great  re- 
sistance even  here,  since  every  instance  of  cooperation  is  seen  in  some 
quarters  as  a  threat  to  campus  autonomy.    All  involved  agreed  that  neither 
of  these  two  programs  is  possible  "at  the  current  level  of  consortium  co- 
operation." 

There  have  been  some  consortium-developed  activities  that  have  been 
more  or  less  successful.    Each  month  consortium  Presidents  meet  to  implement 
"athletic  and  faculty  exchanges."   An  earlier  student  exchange  program, 
however,  failed  completely  because  of  student  apathy.    There  are  also  seminars 
in  "computer  management  techniques,"  business  management  techniques,  and 
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faculty  development  which  are  generally  conducted  by  consultants.  One 
respondent  said  the  consortium  had  centralized  computer  registration 
and  business  activities,  but  in  light  of  other  responses,  this  seems  rather 
unlikely. 

Of  the  three  most  successful  Title  III  programs,  two  are  oriented 
entirely  towards  the  Defiance  campus.    Title  III  pays  the  salary  of  the 
assistant  to  the  President  in  charge  of  coordinating  Title  III  programs 
and  institiiLional  research.    This  individual's  greatest  contribution  has 
possibly  been  in  the  research  he  conducted  on  enrollment  prospects.  At 
least  one  faculty  member  (and  probably  several  more)  has  been  able  to 
return  to  school  for  advanced  graduate  study  through  the  help  of  Title 
IIK    The  most  successful  consortium-sponsored  activity  (by  default,  if 
for  no  other  reason)  has  been  the  Urban  Center  Program  which  allows  De- 
fiance social  science  majors  to  work  in  the  Cleveland  Urban  Center.  One 
administrator  cormiented  that  the  program  "<;ppms  to  be  working  well  "--high 
praise  Indeed  for  a  coniortiiim-sponsored  program • 

As  a  result  of  the  virtual  absence  of  consortium  cooperation,  it 
would  probably  be  wise  policy  to  direct  available  Title  III  funds  to 
purely  institutional  concerns,  or,  alternatively,  towards  the  development 
of  a  better  consortium  group  for  Defiance  College,    Title  III,  too,  must 
learn  from  its  failures,  and  the  "Ohio  Four"  consortium  appears  to  be 
one  of  them. 
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Findlay  College 
(Findlay,  Ohio) 

Findlay  CoHlege  has  traditionally  served  "first  generation"  college 
students  from  non-professional  families,  such  as  the  families  of  factory 
foremen.    About  one- third  of  the  students  attend  Findlay  in  order  to 
pursue  vocational  goals  In  teaching,  accounting,  business  management, 
and  pre-mlnlstry.    The  school's  small  size,  Its  friendly  atmosphere, 
and  the  Individual  attention  (teaching  Is  more  important  than  research) 
are  other  reasons  why  students  come  to  Findlay. 

Title  III  funds  have  provided  college  services  and  opportunities 
not  previously  available  at  Findlay.    From  1966  to  1970,  Findlay  served 
as  the  coordinating  institution  of  the  consortium  of  four  Ohio  colleges. 
The  top  personnel  from  each  college  have  regular  meetings  which  open 
up  communications.    Because  faculty  members  want  to  develop  relationships 
with  members  of  their  profession  and  with  the  larger  educational  community, 
the  faculty  study  group  was  organized  to  create  contacts  between  faculty  of 
similar  disciplines.    The  consortium's  four  (curricular)  division  chairmen 
met  once  a  month  during  the  school  year  and  also  worked  cooperatively 
on  sunmer  school  schedules.    They  encouraged  the  exchange  of  students 
where  courses  were  offered  at  different  institutions.    The  consortium 
published  a  work  entitleAstate  Laws  and  Regulations  Governing  Teacher 
Education  and  Certification,  In  1970-1971,  a  Spanish-American  program 
sponsored  by  the  consortium  was  held  on  Saturday  mornings.    It  was 
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designed  to  give  Chicanos  a  knowledge  of  their  culture  and  a  feeling  of 
belonging  to  the  coinnunity.    Approximately  40  to  50  people  attended  these 
programs t  which  also  involved  the  Speech  and  Psychology  departments. 
The  consortium  also  conducted  a  study  of  athletic  costs  which  helped  revise 
the  conference  rules  and  formed  a  new  conference.    One  highly  effective. 
non-Title  III  area  affected  by  the  cooperative  relationship  through  the 
consortium  is  the  Co-Op  Admissions  Recruiting  Program. 

With   the  onset  of  the  present  financial  cutback,  several  respondents 
want  the  consortium  to  set  up  a  central  office  with  an  administrator. 
Then  it  would  be  possible  to  include  about  six  more  schools  and.  thereby, 
to  gain  much  strength,  e.g..  by  expediting  financial  arrangements.  Another 
respondent  was  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  central  office  because  there  would 
not  be  enough  work  to  do. 

As  a  result  of  the  curriculum  study  and  revision  program  funded  by 
Title  III.  the  General  Education  program  was  dropped  in  favor  of  the 
Liberal  Studies  program.    The  latter  was  created  by  the  faculty  members 
who  had  been  granted  released  time  by  NTF's.    Also,  an  overseas  cooperative 
program  has  been  initiated. 

Besides  curriculum  development,  the  faculty  development  programs 
have  been  most  beneficial  to  Findlay  College,  not  only  in  terms  of  up- 
grading the  faculty  academically,  but  by  improving  the  morale  of  faculty 
as  well.    Faculty  members  were  given  tuition  grants  and  released  time 
from  school  in  order  to  continue  with  their  graduate  work.    The  Visiting 
Scholars  Program,  which  was  in  operation  for  only  one  year  (1967-68)  has 
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been  missed,  and  respondents  hoped  the  program  would  be  revived.  In-service 
training  was  also  funded  by  Title  III. 

The  salary  for  the  director  of  planning  and  research,  who  is  also 
the  assistant  to  the  President,  was  paid  by  Title  III.    In  the  institutional 
research  program,  studies  were  done  on  analyses  of  faculty  load,  class 
load,  and  teaching  effectiveness.    In  the  admissions  office,  a  study  of 
in-coming  freshmen  was  made,  and  in  the  registrar's  office  (with  the 
help  of  computer  programming)  there  is  an  information  retrieval  system 
for  students  currently  enrolled  in  the  school.    The  information  is  based 
upon  50  variables,  and  the  respondents  stated  that  the  data  was  available 
for  decision-making.   The  ideas  and  knowledge  that  Findlay  College  has 
gained  through  institutional  research  are  now  being  shared  with  others 
in  the  consortium. 

Alt!^6ugh  steps  have  been  taken  to  improve  the  present  curriculum, 
tnany  suggestions  were  made  for  further  improvements.    For  example,  the 
students  need  the  opportunity  to  take  part  in  off -campus  learning  exper- 
iences.   The  education  department  is  presently  working  with  the  Urban 
Center  Project,  where  prospective  teachers  can  "student  teach"  in  Toledo. 
One  respondent  suggested  having  freshmen  participate  and  work  in  a  school 
system  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  are  truly  interested  in  teaching. 
The  psychology  students  intern  in  the  state  hospital  mental  health  clinic 
and  the  children's  aid  society.    This  program  could  be  greatly  expanded; 
there  is  a  real  need  for  meaningful  education  such  as  the  intern  experiences. 
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With  the  Increased  number  of  minority  students,  a  compensatory 
education  center  for  underprepared  students  is  needed.    Such  a  center 
(and  also  a  reading  specialist)  could  be  shared  by  the  consortium 
members.    Remedial  work  is  limited  to  the  Summer  Foundation  Program 
for  underprepared  students,  but  a  year-round  program  is  needed.  Academic 
counseling  also  seems  to  be  deficient. 

As  already  mentioned,  Title  III  has  upgraded  the  faculty.  However, 
there  were  many  requests  for  additional  workshops  to  maintain  the  emphasis 
upon  the  quality  of  teaching.   They  want  more  Ph.D. 's  and  more  Inter- 
institutional  meetings.    The  faculty  seems  to  be  younger  and  better 
prepared  than  before  and  they  have  become  more  aware  of  the  resources 
of  the  University  of  Toledo. 

Title  III  monies,  which  came  this  year  from  Defiance  College,  which 
is  the  coordinating  institution,  arrive  promptly  and  without  difficulty. 
However,  the  business  manager  strongly  recommends  that  the  monies  be 
paid  by  the  government  on  a  regular,  periodic  basis  instead  of  by 
cash  request.  He  has  scrns  problems  with  left-over  money  since  he  will 
not  return  it  without  specific,  written  authorization  from  Washington. 
He  does  not  write  any  checks  unless  he  has  the  authorizing  papers.  On 
campus,  monies  are  released  upon  receipt  by  the  business  office  of 
properly  authorized  requests  originating  from  the  campus  coordinator's 
offica.    Federal  authorities  were  at  Findlay  College  in  February,  1971, 
and  OK'd  the  accounting.    The  books  are  audited  on  an  annual  basis. 
The  business  manager  is  a  CP. A.  and  is  cautious  in  insuring  that  all 
details  are  followed. 
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Since  the  current  president  took  office  in  1964,  dramatic  changes 
have  taken  place.    In  1962  Findlay  received  North  Central  accreditation, 
only  to  lose  it  and  be  put  or  probation  the  next  year  because  of  problems 
with  students  and  faculty.    After  the  new  President  took  office,  the 
college  began  a  self -evaluation  study.    In  1965,  the  probation  was 
lifted  and  the  institution  was  put  on  a  new  schedule.    Finally,  accredita- 
tion was  regained  in  1968.    The  faculty  and  administrators  have  been 
highly  satisfied  with  the  President.    In  fact,  faculty  morale  is  low 
because  the  President  will  be  leaving  this  year,  and  because  tenure 
(a  critical  issue)  will  be  up  for  discussion.    There  is  not  a  defeatist 
attitude  among  the  staff,  but  an  uncertainty  about  questions  of  student 
enrollment  and  University  leadership. 

Under  the  present  form  of  campus  governance,  adninistrative  decisions 
are  made  through  consultation  with  individual  members  of  the  staff. 
The  President  initiates  conferences  and  brings  about  the  resolution  of 
differences.    There  is  no  administrative  council,  and  there  are  no 
regularly  scheduled  meetings  of  top  administrators.   A  Long-Range  Planning 
Comnlttee,  which  consists  of  faculty,  students,  administrators,  board 
members,  and  alumni,  establishes  guidelines  for  decision-making.  Faculty 
members  are  involved  in  academic  decisions,  and  students  control  the 
social  issues,  such  as  co-ed  living  and  student  rights  and  responsibilities. 

Title  III  has  definitely  had  a  positive  impact  upon  faculty  morale 
and  pride  in  the  institution  at  Findlay.    A  little  bit  of  money  has  gone 
a  long  way.   There  is  no  doubt  that  the  programs  have  been  viewed  as  a 
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par"^  of  the  fabric  of  the  institution,    A  loss  of  funds  would  drastically 
hurt  the  college^  as  the  programs  would  have  to  be  dropped  or  reduced 
to  minimal  levels.    Consortium  members  appear  to  be  interested  In  a 
long-range  continuation  of  the  cooperative  arrangement,  so  that,  if 
permitted  to,  they  would  be  selective  in  choosing  programs  which  would 
yield  the  greatest  results. 
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Wilberforce  University 
(Wilberforce,  Ohio) 


One  of  the  two  interviewers  described  Wilberforce  as  "probably 
the  most  'developing'  college  Tve  visited."   After  studying  the  pro- 
grams initiated  at  Wilberforce  with  the  Title  III  funds  they  have  bsen 
receiving  since  1966,  one  does  not  wonder  for  long  how  he  came  to  this 
conclusion. 

The  most  dynamic  and  hopeful  of  all  the  programs  (called  "the 
core  and  soul  of  Title  III  programs''  by  one  administrator)  was  the 
NTF  program,  which  helped  two  faculty  members  to  obtain  Ph.D.'s  and 
others  to  obtain  Master's  degrees.    Unfortunately,  this  program  was 
phased  out  after  two  years.    Many  respondents  feel  that  there  should 
be  a  permanent  fund  to  help  finance  faculty  development.  Wilberforce 
wants  to  increase  the  proportion  of  faculty  members  with  Ph.D.'s  from 
33%  to  40%. 

In  the  Cooperative  Education  Program,  students  are  trained  to 
go  out  into  the  world  of  work.   The  program  is  expensive  but  valuable 
to  the  students  and  to  the  institution.    Wilberforce  initially  received 
a  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation,  and  Title  III  supported  the  program. 
Later  it  was  taken  out  of  Title  III  by  the  Cooperative  Education  Grants 
from  the  Office  of  Education.   This  program  was  developed  originally  by 
Antioch  and  was  adapted  to  meet  special  problems  of  black  students. 
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Wilberforce  works  closely  with  Antioch  College  through  the  Wilmington- 
Antioch-Wilberforce  Consortium.    Through  Antioch,  the  college  receives 
assistance  in  educational  theory,  practice,  and  evaluation.  Apparently 
Antioch  is  called  upon  to  help  solve  internal  problems  of  Wilberforce, 
such  as  staffing  problems.    In  1970,  Wilmington  worked  cooperatively  with 
Wilberforce  on  an  Urban  Studies  Program  and,  with  Central  State,  Wilber- 
force was  involved  in  a  Title  III  program  in  physics  and  data  processing. 
This  was  eventually  dropped  because  of  lack  of  funds.   Wilberforce  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Dayton-Miami  Valley  Consortium  Program  (12  Colleges). 
The  school's  President  Is  currently  serving  as  chairman  of  the  executive 
council  of  this  consortium. 

Other  programs  have  been  supported  by  Title  III  and  then  phased 
out.    The  remedial  program,  which  had  received  federal  monies  for  four 
to  five  years,  was  one  of  these.   Also,  the  Cultural  Enrichment  Program, 
which  included  off -campus  programs,  trips,  and  tours,  was  phased  out  as 
a  Title  III  program  but  has  been  continued  in  the  school's  own  budget. 

The  head  librarian  listed  salaries,  supplies,  and  equipment  as 
Title  III  benefits,  and  she  believes  that  it  is  impossible  to  operate 
without  federal  funds. 

Great  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  curriculum  development,  and  the 
revision  of  the  general  education  program  (1965)  received  favorable  student 
responses.   Also,  the  areas  of  business  and  natural  science,  in  addition 
to  teacher  education  and  social  sciences,  have  been  strengthened. 
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Institutional  research,  one  respondent  claims,  has  enabled  Wilber- 
force  to  plan  for  the  future  in  its  projected  building  programs.  Wilberforce 
moved  to  a  new  campus  in  the  early  1960s,  and  so  far  the  new  facilities 
include  two  dormitories,  one  cafeteria  and  student  center,  a  classroom- 
science  building,  and  a  faculty  apartment  unit.    The  new  campus  was  planned 
to  provide  adequate  facilities  for  1,200  on-campus  students  with  an  ad- 
ditional 600  students  on  cooperative  education  jobs. 

Title  III  is  helping  Wilberforce  move  much  faster  and  farther  than 
the  majority  of  small  colleges  In  the  country.    The  students  come  to  the 
school  because  it  is  a  small,  black,  liberal  arts  institution  that  pro- 
vides the  vocational  training  they  are  looking  for.    If  Title  III  funds 
were  terminated,  these  students  would  be  affected  by  the  cutbacks,  al- 
though an  effort  to  continue  consortia  involvements  would  be  made. 

HEW  distributes  the  federal  coordinator  monies.    Then  the  Title 
III  coordinator  prepares  the  budget  from  faculty  requests  which  individual 
faculty  members  submit  to  him.    Requests  are  reviewed  by  the  coordinator, 
business  manager,  and  the  President;  and  the  monies  are  distributed  on 
the  campus  by  the  Title  III  coordinator.    The  financial  procedure  operates 
on  a  letter-of-credit  arrangement  with  a  local  bank.    At  the  beginning 
of  every  month,  an  estimate  is  made  of  how  much  Title  III  money  will  be 
needed;  then  that  amount  is  drawn  from  this  bank.    This  money  is  used  during 
the  month  to  pay  individual  bills. 

There  is  a  central  accounting  system.    Title  III  funds  can  be  ac- 
counted for  specifically,  and  monies  are  kept  on  separate  ledger  cards 
for  each  program.    Audits  have  been  made  twice  at  Wilberforce,  once  by 
private  auditors  and  once  by  federal  auditors. 
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Accreditation  by  the  North  Central  Association  In  1962  marked  a 
giant  step  forward  for  the  university.    There  ha>^  been  a  tremendous  growth 
In  Its  student  body  from  415  In  1964  to  1,300  In  1971.    There  has  been  an 
Increase  In  awareness  and  In  the  political  and  academic  sophistication 
of  the  student  body— I.e. »  students  demand  more  from  their  Instructors  In 
terms  of  quality  education. 

Although  Wllberforce  Is  developing  and  Improving,  the  respondents 
did  not  hesitate  to  point  out  additional  changes  and  Improvements  that 
they  wanted.    A  more  comprehensive  counseling  program  Is  needed «  and 
Wllberforce  Is  attempting  to  recruit  two  counselors  In  response  to  a 
student  council  demand.    One  respondent  would  like  to  see  the  consortium 
form  a  graduate  school.   Others  would  like  to  see  the  financial  deficit 
eliminated,  the  new  campus  completed,  a  new  library,  a  critical  evaluation 
of  grading  standards,  and  more  professional  administrators. 

The  cry  for  more  professional  administrators  hints  of  the  presence 
of  Internal  dissatisfaction.   Although  the  President  has  been  attributed 
with  being  the  driving  force  for  many  of  the  changes  at  Wllberforce,  members 
of  his  staff  have  been  labeled  as  being  poor  administrators.   The  respondents 
aired  feelings  describing  relationships  among  faculty,  administrators,  and 
students  on  campus.    The  student  group  complained  that  the  white  admini- 
strators—1  .e.  ,  the  Academic  Dean  and  the  Business  Manager— had  more  power 
than  anyone  else,  and  they  felt  there  was  little  student  input  in  the 
organized  channels  of  decision-making.    In  1969  there  was  a  student  boycott 
which  annoyed  the  faculty.    This  Incident  has  strained  student-faculty  and 
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student-adm1nistrat>on  relationships  to  the  point  of  less  socializing  and 
less  student  inters  :  in  the  school. 

The  group  of  students  interviewed  may  or  may  not  be  representative 
of  the  rest  of  the  student  body,  but  they  do  shed  a  different  light  on 
some  of  the  programs  the  Interviewers  had  previously  heard  about,  e.g., 
the  Cooperative  Education  Program.    Perhaps  Uilberforce  should  try  to 
open  alj^  channels  of  communication  before  proceeding  further  with  other 
new  programs.   Apparently  the  students  are  still  not  satisfied  with  their 
role  at  the  university.    If  the  acfenlnistrators  do  not  take  time  to  listen 
now,  they  could  be  faced  with  much  more  complicated  student-relations 
problems  later. 


Oklahoma  Christian  College 


(Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma) 


After  completing  his  work  at  Oklahoma  Christian  College  (OCC), 
one  interviewer  wrote:  "It  Is  a  paradox  to  this  interviewer  that  be- 
havlor  outside  the  academic  area  could  be  so  restricted  In  terms  of 
regulations  and  restrictions  consistent  with  church-affiliated  views, 
and  yet  that  the  school  could  be  so  highly  concerned  for  faculty  pre- 
paration and  curriculum  Innovation  and  change  Inside  the  academic  area.'* 

OCC  Is  strongly  affiliated  with  the  Church  of  Christ.  Compulsory 
chapel  Is  held  dally.    Many  graduates  go  Into  the  ministry,  and  the 
faculty  occasionally  mentions  "missionary  groups"  as  a  form  of  faculty 
"socializing."    Rules  are  strict,  numerous,  and  Inviolate.  Eighteen 
students  were  promptly  arrested  and  expelled,  for  example,  after  staging 
a  sit-in  protest  In  reaction  to  their  suspension  for  attending  an 
"all-night  party"  In  1968.    According  to  the  President,  the  college 
gained  as  much  respect  from  the  student  body  as  It  did  from  the  com- 
munity for  Its  speedy  response  to  these  rule  Infractions. 

At  the  same  time,  the  faculty  at  OCC  has  moved  from  one  "local 
in  background  and  training  to  a  more  sophisticated  and  educated  diver- 
sity" according  to  one  faculty  respondent.    In  the  last  few  years,  the 
proportion  of  faculty  Ph.D.'s  has  grown  from  20%  to  6055.  Instructors 
have  "loosened  up  course  structure"  and  "moved  away  from  a  material 
text  approach  to  a  behavioral  objectives  approach." 
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The  curriculum  has  diversified  in  a  number  of  ways.   The  entire  gen- 
eral education  program  has  been  "revamped,"  and  new  prograns  and  courses 
have  been  added.    The  commitment  to  academic  enrichment  seems  as  strong 
at  OCC  as  the  commitment  to  spiritual  enrichment.    The  Learning  Center, 
an  area  in  which  each  student  has  his  own  study  facilities.  Is  an  im- 
portant example  of  this  commitment,  and  is  a  source  of  fiscal  and 
academic  values.    "Finances  for  .  .  •  the  Learning  Center  started  us  on 
the  road  of  academic  progress.    We  were  able  in  this  W2(y  to  break  from 
pure  tradition,"  a  faculty  member  explained. 

The  Learning  Center  is  a  symbol  of  an  "innovative  approach"  which 
has  brought  Increased  enrollment,  financial  support,  and  recognition 
to  OCC.    One  administrator  boasted,  "We  have  been  named  in  some  national 
publications  and  are  recognized  for  our  innovative  approach."  Respond- 
ents con:;1stently  refused  to  n  .ie  other  schools  which  serve  as  models 
for  OCC,  Insisting  that  "OCC  is  the  model  for  other  schools." 

One  more  tangible  result  of  innovation  is  a  large  ninnber  of  good 
students.   As  one  iRterviewer  wrote,  "There  is  some  evidence  that  students 
who  are  concerned  about  the  religious  values  embraced  by  the  school  and 
who  are  also  concerned  about  'a  fine  education'  have  chosen  this  parti- 
cular institution  from  several  other  similar  institutions  which  might 
have  been  attended." 

A  combination  of  factors  have  led  to  the  wide-spread  community  support 
with  which  OCC  is  blessed.    The  extent  of  this  support  can  be  roughly 

measured  by  the  over  $2  million  collected  in  last  year's  fund-raising 
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drive— an  impressive  figure  for  a  small  (1,500  enrollment)  college.  Not 
least  of  these  factors  is  OCC's  reputation  for  "academic  excellence," 
(Another  not  previously  mentioned  is  the  school's  traditionally  fine 
basketball  program.    The  team  won  the  NAIA  tournament  two  years  ago 
and  is  a  source  of  much  pride  at  OCC  and  for  OCC  alumni.) 

Decision-making  at  OCC  is  highly  influenced  by  the  priority  of 
maintaining  fiscal  support  for  the  school.    As  the  President  put  it, 
"We  are  not  autocratic,  but  we  do  have  a  commitment  to  a  particular 
philosophy,  and  our  ultimate  responsibility  is  to  our  clientele  re- 
flected in  the  Board  of  Trustees."   Although  the  Board  expects  rules 
and  regulations  to  be  "rigid"  some  innovation  in  the  form  of  decentral- 
ization of  social  regulations  can  be  found  even  here.    Curriculum  changes 
can  be  initiated  by  faculty  members,  for  instance,  and  thert  is  increas- 
ing involvement  of  students  in  administrative  committees,  though 
student  involvement  is  still  considered  by  some  respondents  to  be 
"minimal  in  the  development  of  committee  decisions." 

Students  don't  seem  to  mind  much.    They  seem  to  respect  and  trust 
the  administration  and  the  faculty.    Morale  is  apparently  high  in  all 
quarters.    The  students  were  cheered  by  new  facilities  that  have  been 
built  recently,  and  the  faculty  is  still  most  happy  about  the  opportuni- 
ties they  had  had  to  return  for  graduate  study  through  the  Title  III 
program. 

These  graduate  study  opportunities  have  been  entirely  due  to  Title 
III.    Exact  figures  are  not  available,  but  most  of  the  faculty  have 
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been  released  at  some  time  during  the  last  six  years  for  advanced 
graduate  work.    This  is  reflected  by  the  4035  increase  in  doctorate 
degrees.   Testimonials  to  the  effectiveness  of  this  program  are  abundant. 

Among  others,  the  physical  education  instructor  boosts  the  program:  "I 
have  changed  my  teaching  approaches  as  a  result  of  advanced  education," 
he  reported. 

The  emphasis  of  the  Title  Iil  program  at  OCC  has  changed  recently 
from  released  time  for  graduate  work  to  curricular  development.  One 
faculty  member  explained  that  OCC  had  reached  ''the  saturation  level"  in 
faculty  development.    "We  have  retained  more  people,  gained  a  stable, 
advanced  faculty,  and  now  are  in  a  position  to  concentrate  on  curriculum," 
another  faculty  member  added. 

The  exact  nature  of  these  curricular  changes  is  difficult  to  as- 
certain at  present.    The  Learning  Center  is  a  Title  III  program,  and  as 
noted,  there  have  been  changes  made  in  teaching  methods.    However,  the 
"revamped"  curriculum  was  not  described  in  detail  by  respondents.  One 
of  the  few  changes  mentioned  was  the  institution  of  a  new  major  in  home 
economics.    Another  was  the  development  of  a  diagnostic  writing  class 
which  "has  helped  in  the  remedial  area."    Nevertheless,  several  comments 
suggest  that  curriculum  changes  were   ot  specifically  listed  simply  be- 
cause there  had  been  too  many  of  them  to  list  comprehensively  rather  than 
because  there  had  been  too  few  to  enumerate.    "Before  we  expanded  the 
curriculum,  one  faculty  member  explained,  "the  school  was  in  its  infancy 
with  only  a  skeleton  curriculum." 
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Title  III  is  directly  or  indirectly  responsible  for  most  of  the 
aforementioned  faculty  and  curriculum  development  at  OCC.   The  committed 
attitude  of  the  administration  towards  innovation  is  the  other  key  fac- 
tor in  OCC's  development.    Still,  without  Title  III  funds  to  allow 
faculty  to  receive  advanced  graduate  training  and  to  finance  curriculum 
expansion,  administrative  enthusiasm  alone  would  likely  have  achieved 
substantially  less.    It  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  what  position  OCC 
might  have  been  in  today  without  Title  III  funds.    The  administration 
is  aggressive  in  fund-raising  and  might  have  secured  the  necessary 
funds  for  development  anyway. 

However,  the  financial  gifts  have  been  directed  towards  development 
of  plant  facilities,  and  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  enough  additional 
money  could  have  been  secured  in  fund-raising  to  finance  the  programs 
made  possible  by  Title  III.    Even  if  this  extra  money  could  have  been 
secured,  it  would  not  have  been  necessarily  directed  into  similar  pro- 
grams. 

Indeed,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  emphasis  might 
have  been  somewhat  more  traditional  because  of  the  priorities  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees.    As  one  interviewer  put  it,  "Title  III  has  everything  to  do 
with  the  shifting  of  functions  (from  religious  and  protective  to  academic) 
and  will  be  indirectly  responsible  for  the  shifting  of  clientele  if  such 
a  shift  should  take  place." 

Even  assuming  that  OCC  chooses  to  maintain  that  "paradoxical" 
balance  between  progressive  academic  and  conservative  religious  approaches, 
and  is  able  to  do  so,  the  institution  may  still  have  some  future  problems 
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with  which  Title  III  might  be  helpful.    Several  teachers  complained  that 
teaching  loads  are  presently  too  heavy.    "The  faculty  is  excellent,  but 
it  is  overworked,"  one  said.    By  providing  funds  for  additional  National 
Teaching  Fellows,  Title  III  could  help  reduce  the  teaching  load  and  the 
consequently  high  student-faculty  ratio  at  the  same  time.    The  additional 
problem  of  low  raculty  salaries  is  one  that  another  successful  fund-raising 
drive  might  alleviate,  if  institutional  commitments  move  in  that  direction. 

Another  possible  area  for  development  at  OCC  through  Title  III  is 
the  counseling  program.    Most  respondents  felt  the  program  "could  be 
better."    The  provision  of  a  black  counselor  for  black  students  and  a 
woman  counselor  for  women  students  was  suggested  as  a  solution  of  the 
problem.    The  President,  however,  found  counselors  at  OC"  "discipline- 
oriented  rather  than  counselor-oriented."   This  is  a  revealing  criticism, 
as  it  suggests  that  changes  in  attitudes  towards  counseling  mav  not 
happen  until  changes  in  the  racial  and  sexual  composition  of  the  counsel- 
ing staff  occur. 

Otherwise,  as  OCC  grows  stronger  financially  and  moves  further  into 
the  mainstreain  of  higher  education.  Title  III  funds  will  be  increasingly 
less  necessary  to  the  school  and,  as  such,  should  be  distributed  to 
schools  with  greater  needs.    OCC  is  apparently  gaining  strength  and 
moving  further  every  year.    At  the  moment,  there  seems  to  be  little  con- 
flict in  the  religious  and  academic  enthusiasms  of  the  campus,  and  if 
the  level  of  excitement  can  be  maintained,  the  institution  should 
continue  to  prosper. 
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Lincoln  University 
(Lincoln  University,  Pennsylvania) 


Lincoln  University,  founded  in  1654,  is  a  nonsectarian,  coeducational, 
privately  controlled  and  state-aided  four-year  college  of  liberal  arts. 
It  is  reported  to  be  the  oldest  college  in  the  United  States  to  have  as 
its  original  purpose  the  higher  education  of  black  youth. 

The  campus  is  part  of  a  tract  of  300  acres  of  farm-  and  woodland 
owned  by  the  university.    According  to  the  interviewers'  report,  the 
physical  facilities  include  24  main  buildings  and  21  faculty  residences. 
A  gymnasium  and  a  new  library  are  presently  under  construction. 

The  interviewer's  report  of  critical  incidents  on  campus  during 
the  past  few  years  was  written  so  well  that  it  will  be  quoted  verbatim: 

"The  interviews  with  administrators,  faculty,  and  students  as  well 
as  casual  conversations  with  these  groups  revealed  that  one  of  the  crit- 
ical incidents  of  some  significance  was  the  student  unrest,  some  of 
which  v/as  believed  to  have  been  encouraged  by  a  few  faculty  members, 
during  the  196C-69  and  the  1969-70  years.    The  cause  for  the  unrest 
appears  to  have  been  a  general  concern  among  students  for  more  involve- 
ment in  the  governance  of  the  university.    Coupled  with  this  ms  a  de- 
sire of  students  to  effect  a  stronger  commitment  from  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  the  Administration  to  consider  changes  which  would  take 
more  directly  into  account  the  specific  needs  and  characteristics  of 
black  students  now  enrolling  in  the  University.    Those  needs  included 
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a  climate  and  an  attitude,  as  well  as  programs,  which  would  facilitate 
the  resolution  of  problems  of  identity  both  from  a  personal  and  from 
an  institutional  perspective.    The  unrest  among  students  took  the  form 
of  boycotts  of  classes  and  other  minor  acts  of  protest.    According  to 
reports,  these  actions  were  nonviolent  and  no  physical  damage  was  done 
to  buildings  or  facilities, 

"Respondents  who  were  on  campus  during  the  two-year  period  ending 
in  1970  feel  that  the  student  unrest  led  to  the  resignation  of  the  in- 
cumbent president  (white)  and  the  selection  or  appointment  of  a  new 
president  (black)  whose  philosophy  and  leadership  potential  would  re- 
flect the  kind  of  concerns  students  were  seeking. 

"The  current  president  has  been  in  office  for  one  year  and  appears 
to  have  the  full  respect  and  support  of  the  faculty  and  students.  We 
get  the  impression  that  he  is  much  more  flexible  than  his  predecessor 
and  more  receptive  to  the  concerns  of  students.    It  appears  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  made  an  excellent  choice  and  that  the  institution 
will  grew  under  his  leadership. 

"The  president  of  the  5;tudent  body  was  heavily  involved  in  the  pro- 
test as  well  as  in  the  planning  and  decisions  which  were  made  to  re- 
solve the  problems.    As  a  result,  he  is  regarded  by  most  of  the  stu- 
dents as  being  a  powerful  figure  on  campus.    Students  are  now  represerted 
on  the  major  cominittees  of  the  university,  including  the  powerful  Ad- 
ministrative Council,  which  deals  with  day-to-day  problems  at  its  weekly 
meetings. 
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"A  second  major  incident  in  recent  years  was  the  death  of  a  student 
due  to  excessive  use  of  drugs.   As  a  result  of  this  incident,  the  health 
services  area  was  strengthened.    The  services  of  the  university  phys- 
ician were  increased  to  one-half  time,  and  a  psychiatrist  was  employed 
on  a  part-time  basis.    The  latter  spends  two  full  afternoons  and  even- 
ings on  campus  and  is  on  call  around-the-clock  in  the  event  his  services 
are  needed  beyond  his  scheduler,  days  on  campus.    The  student  personnel 
and  counseling  areas  are  now  more  alert  to  detecting  symptoms  or  signs 
which  may  suggest  th^t  the  student  needs  the  attention  of  the  medical 
staff.  It  was  apparent  that  the  personnel  staff  was  making  every  effort 
to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  this  incident. 

"In  summary,  the  interviewers  identified  two  critical  incidents 
which  occurred  at  Lincoln  University  during  the  last  three  years.  One 
of  them  was  definitely  associated  with  or  influenced  a  major  change 
in  the  administrative  structure  of  the  institution— the  appointment 
of  a  new  president.    The  other  resulted  in  major  '^hanges  in  provision 
for  meeting  the  psychological  and  other  health  needs  of  students." 

Part  of  the  $279,000  Title  III  funds  received  in  1971  (a  reduction 
from  $344,000  in  1970)  was  used  successfully  for  the  Lincoln-Princeton 
Project.    This  is  a  bilateral  arrangement  through  which  certain  students* 
services,  curriculum  planning,  faculty  development,  consulting  services, 
and  visiting  faculty  are  provided  to  Lincoln's  programs.    The  respondents 
stated  that  if  Titl*?  Ill  monies  were  terminated,  all  of  the  services 
available  throuvjh  the  joint  program  would  be  reduced. 
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The  Professor  of  Religion,  who  received  his  Th.D.  from  Princeton, 
spent  a  year  there  with  support  from  Title  III.    His  general  impression 
was  that  Princeton  was  not  helpful  in  assisting  him  in  devising  innovations 
to  use  back  at  Lincoln.    He  suggested  that  ''developed  institutions'*  needed 
a  better  understanding  of  problems  back  home  in  order  to  be  of  maximum 
effectiveness  in  assisting  in  planning  and  developing  programs  for  im- 
plementation in  developing  institutions.    He  suggested  that  developed 
institutions  should  get  a  better  orientation  of  the  problems  and  prospects 
of  "developing"  institutions.    Nevertheless,  the  professor  was  able  to 
accomplish  a  great  deal  1n  the  way  of  program  planning  during  the  leave- 
of -absence  supported  by  Title  III  funds. 

Another  faculty  member  was  better  acquainted  with  thPt  13  College 
Curriculum  Program,  known  as  13-CC  to  students,  who  were  unaware  of 
its  affiliation  with  Title  III.    The  respondent  contrasted  13-CC  with 
the  traditional  program  in  biology  in  terms  of  class  size.    The  regular 
program  has  150  students  in  lecture  and  40  in  laboratory  sections,  whereas 
under  the  13-CC  program  there  are  50  in  lecture  and  25  in  lab  sections. 
The  small  classes  permit  more  student  participation  and  a  better  oppor- 
tunity for  faculty  members  to  get  to  know  the  students.    The  two  student 
respondents  participated  in  the  13-CC  program  for  two  years  but  they  were 
not  involved  as  seniors  because  the  program  does  not  include  their 
classes.    Both  of  these  students  stated  that  they  chose  to  come  to 
Lincoln  because  it  is  a  black  university  with  a  good  location 


and  reputation,  and  that  there  was  some  Influence  from  peers  and  parents. 
Apparently  the  white  students  come  because  of  quality  of  the  program » 
economy,  and  convenience. 

The  Dean  of  Students,  along  with  his  staff,  handles  the  major 
responsibility  for  counseling  on  personal  problems.    In  the  tutorial 
program,  "trouble  shooters"  or  specialists  are  available  to  Identify 
and  diagnose  students'  problems  of  Identity  and  academic  deficiencies. 
The  Dean  mentioned  the  Student  Support  Services  which  help  academically 
disadvantaged  students  Individually  through  a  number  of  services  out- 
side of  the  classroor     A  cut  in  Title  III  funds  would  have  a  drastic 
effect  because  the  students  would  have  to  go  through  group  procedures 
in  dealing  with  their  academic  deficiencies. 

Other  Title  III  programs  mentioned  once  were  the  Cooperative  College 
Development  Program,  the  recruitment  of  ghetto  faculty,  and  NTF's. 
One  administrator  complained  that  they  were  late  in  being  informed  of 
the  grant  amount  for  the  fiscal  year  so  that  there  was  too  much  last- 
minute  recruiting  for  NTF's.   They  need  at  least  six  to  eight  months 
to  plan  for  the  next  year. 

In  his  22  years  at  Lincoln,  the  Professor  of  Religion  has  seen 
many  changes,  including  the  growth  of  the  phy^^^ical  plant  and  an  in- 
creased enrollment.   The  composition  of  the  student  body  has  changed 
from  all  black  to  a  mixed  group  due  to  integration  during  the  60s. 
There  are  also  more  highly  trained  and  younger  faculty  members.  In 
the  last  five  years  the  type  of  student  at  Lincoln  has   changed,  and 
some  women  have  also  been  admitted. 
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Some  respondents  pointed  out  that  faculty  morale  was  Increased 
by  programs  of  faculty  development*  though  other  respondents  (Including 
one  faculty  member)  felt  that  morale  had  dropped  because  of  the  failure 
to  get  pay  raises  In  1971.   Though  the  latter  was  disturbing.  It  did 
not  affect  the  teaching  performance  of  the  teachers.   There  are  several 
fringe  benefits  that  compensate  for  the  salary  situation,  e.g.,  campus 
housing  for  faculty  which  Is  economical  In  comparison  to  the  cost  of 
living  In  Philadelphia  and  commuting  45  miles  each  morning. 

With  a  small  (1971)  student  body  of  1066>  and  108  faculty  members, 
there  appears  to  be  considerable  Interaction  between  the  students  and 
faculty.  One  senior  student  mentioned  that  planning  for  cultural  pro- 
grams and  attending  those  activities  made  for  a  good  deal  of  contact 
between  faculty  and  students.   She  was  referring  to  the  Black  Arts 
Festival,  which  was  an  eight-day  cultural  program  featuring  a  lecture 
and  slide  presentation  about  blacks  In  early  American  art,  concerts 
by  jazz  and  choral  groups  on  campus,  an  Afr1can»Amer1can  dinner,  an 
African  ritual,  an  African  market,  performances  by  dance  and  theater 
groups,  a  talent  show,  and  a  soccer  game. 

There  was  no  mention  of  the  relationship  between  the  black  and 
white  students  on  campus,  but  the  President  did  feel  that  the  relation- 
ship between  black  and  white  faculty  could  be  Improved. 

Lincoln  University  Is  not  part  of  a  consortium,  but  It  receives 
Title  III  monies  by  way  of  a  letter  of  credit  from  a  funding  agency. 
Proportionate  allocation  of  the  money  to  the  several  projects  Is  then 
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determined  by  the  Administrative  Council,  wMch  consists  of  admini- 
strators, faculty,  and  students.   A  private  accounting  firm  audits  the 
money,  and  no  Internal  audit  Is  made. 

Lincoln  University  has  used  its  Title  III  monies  to  become  a 
"developing"  Institution  through  the  Lincoln-Princeton  Project,  the 
13  College  Curriculum  Program,  Student  Support  Services,  and  NTF's, 
Although  they  complain  about  a  few  Inadequacies  of  the  program  and 
about  a  lack  of  funds,  th.y  are  Indeed  appreciative  of  the  program 
and  their  progress  thus  far. 


Benedict  College 
(Columbia,.  South  Carolina) 

Benedict  College  has  been  called  "a  showcase  of  what  can  happen 
as  a  result  of  Title  Ill's  efforts  to  bring  schools  with  potential 
into  the  educational  mainstream."   Much  of  the  credit  for  the  school's 
progress  can  be  attributed  to  the  President,  who  is  an  excellent 
recruiter  of  personnel  and  administrators  who  work  as  a  team. 

One  of  the  earliest  Title  III  programs  was  the  joint  Freshman 
Program  with  Allan  University,  which  lasted  for  two  years.  Attention 
was  given  to  joint  curriculum  study,  methods  of  teaching,  and  the 
preparation  of  course  outlines.    The  aid  of  three  consultants  was  made 
available. 

Presently  the  most  popular  and  exciting  Title  III  initiated 
program  is  the  College  Education  Achievement  Project  (CEAP)  started 
in  1967.    One  hundred  students,  who  have  high  academic  potential  but  who 
would  normally  be  denied  college  admission  because  of  their  test  scores 
and  inadequate  high  school  preparation,  are  admitted  to  Benedict  and 
take  part  in  this  experiment  in  compensatory  education.    The  traditional 
classes  are  replaced  with  a  series  of  laboratories  on  writing,  reaction 
to  ideas,  speaking  and  listening,  reading,  and  math.  Individualized 
instruction  is  emphasized.    No  textbooks  are  used,  and  the  students 
are  required  to  keep  up  with  current  events  through  newspapers,  radio, 
and  television.    Psychological  support,  as  well  as  academic  training 
is  included  in  the  program,  and  a  high  percentage  of  the  students  are 
able  to  make  it  through  the  program.    The  first  CEAP  graduates  from 
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Benedict  last  year  were  able  to  do  well  in  college,  and  some  of  them 
graduated  with  honors.    After  two  years  of  Title  III  funding,  the 
program  is  now  sponsored  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  (a 
consortium  of  13  schools). 

In  other  areas  of  curriculum  development,  a  basic  studies  program 
grew  out  of  the  success  with  CEAP.    In  the  area  of  physical  science, 
a  cooperative  program  with  Columbia  College  was  funded  by  Title  III. 
The  Director  of  the  Community  Development  Institute,  which  Is  an 
interdisciplinary  social  science  course  established  by  Title  III,  has 
big  plans  for  his  new  program. 

Faculty  development  programs  have  been  helpful  because  they  have 
helped  "retool"  teachers  for  the  acceptance  of  teaching  Innovations. 
For  example,  workshops  for  the  teachers  are  particularly  valuable  In 
helping  to  understand  the  needs  of  students  in  CEAP. 

In  the  area  of  faculty  development,  the  Triangle  Association  of 
Colleges,  consisting  of  five  private  black  colleges  In  South  Carolina 
and  Paine  College  In  Augusta,  Georgia,  has  been  a  useful  consortium 
to  Benedict.    The  quality  of  the  faculty  has  been  improved  by  the 
master's  teaching  program.  In  which  six  outstanding  black  scholars  were 
shared  among  these  schools.    Because  the  Triangle  Initially  received 
$100,000  from  the  Ford  Foundation,  the  Joint  Lyceum  Program,  now 
supported  by  Title  III,  has  developed. 

The  placement  office  and  the  development  office  have  been  labeled 
"the  core  of  the  Title  III  programs."   Both  offices  were  established 
in  1970  through  the  Moton  Development  Consortiun.    In  addition  to  the 
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placement  office,  a  new  Director  of  Placement  has  provided  the  students 
with  excellent  service.    The  Director  of  Career  Counseling  and  Place- 
ment has  stated  that  he  plans  to  visit  high  schools  and  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  community  and  the  areas  of  job  needs. 

Title  III  was  also  extended  to  administrative  improvement  by 
strengthening  and  developing  the  skills  of  officers  of  administration. 

Title  III  funds  are  requested  via  NIH,  and  the  funds  are  put  into 
current  restricted  funds.    Only  when  an  expenditure  is  made  does 
Benedict  recognize  restricted  funds  as  income.    The  monies  are  allotted 
on  campus  on  the  basis  of  a  line  item  budget  from  Title  III,  and  every 
six  months  the  monies  are  audited  by  an  independent  auditing  firm. 
If  Title  III  funds  were  terminated,  programs  would  be  seriously 
curtailed  but  not  entirely  lost.    Many  improvements  have  been  "built 
in." 

Benedict  certainly  seems  to  be  "going  somewhere,"  one  respondent 
stated.    The  changes  over  the  past  five  years  have  heightened  the 
institution's  attractions.    For  example,  the  specialization  of  the 
administration,  the  upgraded  faculty  with  an  increase  of  Ph.D.'s  from 
19%  to  42%,  the  increase  of  the  student  body  from  1004  to  1500,  and 
the  increased  number  of  majors  offered  (from  10  to  21)  have  encouraged 
students  to  take  advantage  of  the  financial  aid  program  and  to  get  an 
education  at  Benedict  College.    The  school,  which  has  an  open  admissions 
policy,  has  helped  students  to  prepare  for  jobs  in  the  fields  of  teach- 
ing, economics,  medicine,  law,  social  work,  and  civil  service  and  thus 
raise  their  economic  status.    Since  the  school  is  no  longer  Baptist- 
Q     controlled,  only  a  few  graduates  enter  the  ministry. 
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One  respondent  indicated  that  everyone  seems  well  pleased  with  the 
"temper  of  the  times."    The  administrators  and  faculty  spend  long  hours 
at  their  work.    The  alumni  have  increased  their  gifts,  and  students 
are  responding  positively  via  negotiations  rather  than  via  confronta- 
tions.   The  students,  who  seem  to  be  pleased  to  be  members  of  what 
they  consider  to  be  the  best  black  college  in  the  area,  outnumber  the 
faculty  members  five  to  four  on  the  Residence  Hall  Judiciary  Committee. 
Ideal  though  this  may  appear,  the  student  government  president  com- 
plained that,  although  the  students  had  the  majority  vote,  some  faculty 
members  were  so  verbose  and  persuasive  that  usually  the  final  decision 
was  taken  out  of  the  students'  hands  and  went  the  way  the  faculty 
members  wanted  it  to  go.    But  the  students,  who  are  on  all  faculty 
committees,  can  be  proud  of  their  victory  in  initiating  the  vote  that 
led  to  the  abolishment  of  the  English  Coii .rehensive  Exams.    In  this 
instance,  they  were  supported  by  the  faculty.    The  administrators  and 
their  committees  are  responsible  for  decisions  in  their  areas  of 
responsibility,  and  the  Trustee  Committee  meets  with  both  students 
and  faculty. 

Several  suggestions  for  improvements  of  Benedict  involve  Title 
III.    The  students  would  like  to  have  a  human  relations  center  on  campus 
for  individualized  instruction  which  would  include  a  learning  machine, 
video  tapes,  and  microfilm.    An  administrator  would  like  to  see  the 
entire  institutional  program  individualized  along  with  the  Triangle 
Association,  which  would  have  an  impact  on  the  other  five  member 
colleges.    The  school  is  moving  rapidly  beyond  a  mere  consortium 
O        arrangement.    In  order  to  insure  the  continued  success  of  the 
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development  of  Benedict^  finance  and  consultation  are  needed  to  develop 
long  range  planning. 

Besides  being  proud  of  the  many  Innovative  steps  this  school  has 
taken  with  the  help  of  Title  III,  Benedict  can  boast  that  It  Is  one 
of  only  four  private  colleges  In  South  Carolina  that  1s  eligible  to 
receive  state  aid,  by  a  decree  from  the  Supreme  Court. 
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Lander  College 
(Greenwood,  South  Carolina) 

Lander  College  Is  unique  In  Its  status  as  the  only  county-owned* 
four-year  college  in  the  country.    Previously  a  private  Methodist  women's 
teacher  preparation  college*  Lander  was  taken  over  by  Greenwood  County 
ten  years  ago  at  the  behest  of  a  now-retired  president.   At  that  time  the 
college  also  became  coeducational.    Fifty  percent  of  Lander  students 
are  from  the  county,  and  more  than  953^  are  from  the  four-county  area 
surrounding  the  college. 

The  last  great  series  of  changes  at  Lander  has  been  effected  since 
the  1967  appointment  of  a  new  President.    Since  that  time,  enrollment 
has  doubled  from  500  to  1,000,  and  the  budget  has  tripled  to  nearly 
$2,000,000  annually.    Reorganization  seems  to  be  the  theme  of  the  new 
President's  administration.   The  administrative  structure  has  been 
decentralized,  with  an  emphasis  on  teamwork.   The  curriculum  has  been 
extensively  reorganized.    Some  courses  have  been  eliminated,  while 
non-teaching  and  technical  programs  have  been  added.    There  are  now 
fewer  required  courses,  more  options,  and  more  individualized  majors. 
The  faculty  has  been  upgraded  through  the  hiring  of  young  instructors 
and  by  allowing  older  teachers  to  return  to  school  for  advanced  degrees 
and  more  training.    Academic  departments  have  been  consolidated  so  that 
there  are  now  seven  departments  where  there  were  once  28. 
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Some  of  these  changes  have  not  been  particularly  popular.    In  order 
to  upgrade  the  faculty,  the  administration  has  adopted  a  "forced  re- 
tirement" policy  which  has  caused  teachers  of  age  65  and  over  to  be 
dropped  from  the  faculty.    "The  discharge  of  one  of  our  speech  and 
drama  instructors  was  a  major  Incident  as  far  as  Tm  concerned,"  the 
chairman  of  the  drama  department  sai^l.    "The  man  had  a  considerable  follow- 
ing among  students  and  In  the  community.   There  was  considerable  confusion 
and  resentment,  and  there  was  some  unsuccessful  community  pressure  directed 
towards  trying  to  get  him  rehired/'   Faculty  were  also  critical  of  the 
reduction  of  the  number  of  ()eP9r^nt  heads,  feeling  that  this  reduced 
faculty  influence,  which  had  already  been  quite  low. 

Students  were  no  less  crltipal— but  they  were  critical  for  a  dif- 
ferent reason.    According  to  one  of  the  interviewers,  "Students  regarded 
the  president  with  considerable  distaste,  feeling  that  he  was  making 
all  the  decisions  and  that  their  being  on  various  committees  was  just 
a  sham  to  cover  up  the  real  power  of  the  President.    They  did  not  dis- 
approve of  the  changes  attributed  to  him,  but  complained  that  he  made 
them  without  first  consulting  them.    They  said  there  was  a  credibility 
gap  at  Lander  between  the  President  and  the  students  .  .  •  most  said 
they  would  not  have  enrolled  at  Lander  if  they  knew  what  they  know  now." 

It  is  Ironic  that  may  Qf  those  students  would  not  even  have  been 
eligible  to  enroll  at  Lander  before  the  President's  appointment.  One 
of  his  first  actions  was  to  open  admissions  to  low- income  and  black  students 
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who  had  previously  been  excluded.    Seventy  percent  of  the  students  com- 
mute»  and  for  these  students  the  cost  of  attending  Lander  Is  quite  low. 
Most  students  are  still  preparing  for  teaching  careers,  but  their  number 
has  been  reduced  from  80%  to  60%,  while  the  nursing  program  (one  of  the 
few  two-year  programs  at  the  school)  has  increased  in  popularity,  as 
have  the  business  and  professional  programs. 

The  growth  of  the  college  has  brought  much  strain  on  the  present 
facilities.    One  new  building  has  been  completed*  and  renovation  of  the 
other  buildings  is  taking  place;  but  there  are  severe  Inadequacies  in 
the  facilities  used  for  the  new  technical  programs.   There  is  some  talk 
now  about  having  the  state  take  over  responsibility  for  the  college  from 
the  county.    This  would  relieve  many  financial  worries  presently  troubling 
the  college  and  would  possibly  allow  for  some  further  plant  expansion. 
The  consequences  of  growth  have  not  all  been  detrimental,  by  any  means. 

The  basketball  team  started  in  1968  and  is  a  source  of  much  interest  in 
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the  community  and  'on  campus.   A  marching  band  was  formed  a  year  later. 
Many  respondents  felt  that  such  activities  were  important  for  keeping 
a  commuter  school  like  Lander  "somewhat  cohesive."   Cohesiveness  has 
also  been  promoted  through  the  appointment  of  faculty  and  students  to 
administrative  conmittees.   Currently  a  student  representative  sits  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees, 

Lander  has  been  the  recipient  of  substantial  Title  III  aid.  Title 
III  funds  have  been  used  very  much  in  accordance  with  the  reorganizational 
focus  of  President  Herd's  administration.    The  improvement  and  streamlining 
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of  administration  services  at  Lander  h\s  besn  noted.    Much  of  the  credit 
for  this  improvement  may  be  attributed  to  the  University  of  Georgia  ad- 
ministrative  seminars,  which  Lander  administrators  have  been  participating 
in  for  the  last  four  years.    The  University  of  Georgia  calls  this  the 
"Team  Leadership  Consortium."   Aside  from  structural  reorganization, 
perhaps  the  most  important  benefit  of  the  consortium  has  been  that  it 
led  to  the  development  of  a  pension  plan  for  the  faculty.    The  seminars 
are  held  once  a  year  for  three  to  four  days.    Perhaps  of  even  greater 
value  to  administrators  was  the  Title  III  long-range  planning  grant, 
which  enabled  the  school  to  bring  in  consul tctnts  to  determine  "efficient 
use  of  other  funds."   The  consultants  not  only  worked  on  the  faculty 
pension  fund  but  also  on  curriculum  matters,  in  which  their  suggestions 
led  to  the  elimination  of  many  antiquated  courses.    Consultants  also 
suggested  the  development  of  a  program  whereby  graduates  of  state  tech- 
nical schools  could  enroll  at  Lander  to  obtain  their  Bachelor  of  Science 
degrees.    According  to  one  respondent,  funding  of  this  program  is  also 
provided  by  Title  III.    Presently  there  are  40  zo  50  students  enrolled 
in  this  program,  representing  thirteen  state  technical  schools. 

Faculty  developnient  through  advanced  study  and  the  National  Teaching 
Fellows  program  has  been  instrumental  in  upgrading  the  faculty.  Upgrading 
the  faculty,  as  we  have  noted,  has  been  one  of  the  President's  principal 
goals.    In  fact,  this  was  such  an  important  goal  that  "previously  there 
was  very  little  choice  in  taking  advanced  training,"  according  to  one 
faculty  respondent.    "If  you  were  selected,  you  had  to  go."   Now  faculty 
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participation  is  voluntary  and  seems  to  be  declining  because  of  a  change 
of  emphasis  to  the  improvement  of  student  services.    During  its  time, 
however,  the  program  appears  to  have  been  quite  comprehensive,  involving 
perhaps  a  third  or  more  of  the  faculty.    Though  it  was  noted  that  the 
number  of  teachers  at  Lander  with  doctorates  has  increased,  there  was 
no  report  on  the  number  of  new  Ph.D.'s  or  of  how  many  of  them  are  attrib- 
utable to  Title  III  released  time.    Presumably,  nearly  all  of  them  are. 
Title  III  also  provided  travel  funds  for  faculty  attendance  at  professional 
meetings  and  for  exchange  visits  with  New  England  College  in  New  Hampshire. 

The  emphasis  on  improvement  in  student  services  was  still  in  its 
first  quarter  of  implementation  at  the  time  of  the  interviews,  and  con- 
sequently was  difficult  for  respondents  to  evaluate.    Evidently  Title 
III  funds  in  this  area  have  helped  in  the  development  of  a  "Learning 
Lab"  and  have  been  used  to  finance  a  freshman  tutorial  program.  The 
Learning  Lab  had  just  been  installed  at  the  time  of  the  interviews  and 
was  being  used  for  remedial  classes  in  basic  math,  English,  and  chemistry. 
The  Lab  is  equipped  with  much  media  equipment,  including  books  on  cassettes, 
a  reading  machine,  video  taping  equipment,  and  other  recording  equipment. 
Respondents  seemed  quite  proud  of  the  quality  of  the  equipment  and  were 
hopeful  about  the  potential  of  the  Lab.    The  tutorial  program  was  thought 
to  be  important  because,  as  one  faculty  respondent  observed,  "the  change 
in  admissions  standards  produced  more  students  needing  attention." 

Title  III  is  helping  the  young  and  energetic  administrative  team 
move  the  college  "into  a  new  era."    If  a  true  picture  emerges  from  the 
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interviews,  the  major  problem  for  Lander  administrators  seems  to  be  in 
communicating  with  faculty  and  students.    Some  faculty  members  seem  con- 
fused and  dismayed,  and  there  is  a  widening  "credibility  gap"  between 
the  administration  and  at  least  some  of  the  students.    Title  III  is  not 
directly  involved  in  these  disputes.    Despite  these  other  possible  short- 
comings, Lander  administrators  appear  to  have  used  Title  III  funds  most 
intelligently,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  funds  have  been  instrumental 
in  helping  to  engage  Lander  in  a  far  more  exciting  future. 
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University  of  Corpus  Christi 
(Corpus  Christi ,  Texas) 

"Total  institutional  involvement"  was  the  Title  III  project  direc- 
tor's description  of  the  University  of  Corpus  Christi 's  involvement 
with  Title  III.   The  emphasis  has  been  on  curriculum  development  and 
faculty  development.    Student  personnel  and  administrative  procedures 
have  also  been  affected. 

The  University  of  Corpus  Christi  has  traditionally  performed  the 
functions  of  providing  a  small  college  setting  for  students  in  a  pri- 
vate college  with  a  slightly  above  average  educational  program.  It 
has  provided  this  kind  of  educational  setting  for  students  primarily 
from  the  Texas-Oklahoma  area  and  from  the  Ea<it  Coast.    Most  of  these 
students  have  come  from  economically  middli^class  families,  with  only 
recent  increases  in  the  number  of  stude-^ts  from  low-income  families. 
The  university  ;s  located  in  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  which  has  a  very 
large  Mexican-American  population,  but  Mexican-American  students  and 
black  students  (blacks  are  the  smallest  minority  in  the  community)  are 
markedly  under-represented  in  its  clientele.    The  clientele  is  shifting, 
although  slowly.    A  few  more  Mexican-American  and  black  students  have 
been  admitted  to  the  institution.    Title  III  funds  indirectly  promoted 
the  expansion  of  enrollment  in  this  direction  through  the  basic  English 
Developmental  Reading  Program  and  through  summer  programs  in  which  students 
participated  before  their  formal  admission  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 


Title  III  funds  allowed  Instructors  to  plan  and  implement  these  various 
curricula. 

The  majority  of  the  staff  and  faculty  agreed  that  accreditation 
by  the  Southern  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges  in  1960  was  a 
marked  turning  point  for  the  college.    Under  the  administration  of 

a  previous  president,  the  institution  began  to  take  action  toward  growth. 
Concern  was  expressed  in  the  area«>  of  faculty  qualification,  curriculum, 

and  accreditation.   The  President's  untimely  death  seemed  to  have  jolted  the 
campus  community  with  the  fear  that  they  were  going  to  cease  making 
"progress."    After  a  short-term,  highly  controversial  President,  the 
current  President  was  elevated  from  the  position  of  Academic  Dean,  and 
he  has  continued  to  press  for  "development."   The  President,  while 
serving  as  Academic  Dean,  had  written  the  initial  Title  III  proposal 
and  was  deeply  committed  to  its  value  to  the  institution. 

Two  aspects  of  development  at  UCC  are  its  separation  from  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  and  the  possibility  of  becoming  a  state 
college.    The  Texas  state  legislature  has  decided  to  put  a  senior  col- 
lege in  Corpus  Christi,  as  a  part  of  the  Texas  A  &  I  system,  sometime 
in  the  near  future.    Because  the  University  of  Corpus  Christi  already 
has  a  campus  (with  the  title  to  the  property  having  recently  been  handed 
over  by  the  federal  government  after  a  20-year  period  during  which  the 
university  improved  the  former  Naval  Air  Station  property),  its  trustees 
and  administrators  have  offered  it  as  a  site  for  this  new  state  college. 
A  small  handful  of  the  faculty  and  staff  voiced  a  desire  to  see  UCC 
remain  a  private  institution,  though  admitting  that  it  could  not  afford 


to  do  so.    The  state's  final  decision  on  this  matter,  whether  positive 
or  negative,  will  bring  many  changes  to  the  university.    For  example, 
should  it  be  selected  to  become  part  of  the  Texas  A  &  I  system,  it  will 
move  into  a  whole  new  area  of  higher  education  activities  as  a  state- 
supported  institution,  with  all  of  th$  contingent  items— such  as  increased 
enrollment,  improvement  in  faculty  level  and  quality,  and  expanded  pro- 
gram offerings.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  selected  as  the  site, 
and  if  a  state  senior  college  is  nonetheless  placed  in  Corpus  Christi, 
then  UCC  will  have  to  make  changes  in  order  to  compete  with  the  state- 
supported  institution. 

Curriculum  revision,  with  the  help  of  Title  III  funds,  has  provided 
UCC  with  a  liberal  arts  curriculum  that  offers  a  single  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree.    Originally,  the  curriculum  was  fragmented  and  highly  profession- 
alized with  multi -degree  programs.    Special  attention  for  the  individual 
student  has  also  emerged  from  these  changes. 

A  large  part  of  the  faculty  are  aware  of  the  Title  III  programs  on 
the  campus.    Responses  to  questions  of  the  interview  show  that  all  of 
the  faculty  members  interviewed  have  participated  in  traveling  to  other 
campuses  as  part  of  the  UCC  Scholars  Program «  have  attended  conventions, 
meetings,  institutes,  seminars,  and  retreats,  have  worked  with  visiting 
consultants,  or  have  been  involved  in  programs  such  is  the  CAMPUS  Program 
for  underachievers  (which  involves  working  with  freshmen  for  three  weeks 
In  the  summer).    One  associate  professor  of  speech  developed  courses  in 
the  areas  of  speech  and  humanities  during  the  summ^^  of  1971  when  he  was 
given  released  time,  which  was  paid  for  by  a  stipend  from  Title  III. 


Another  professor  developed  an  experimental  music  class  while  part  of 
his  salary  was  being  paid  by  Title  III  during  released  time. 

Through  attendance  at  meetings  and  workshops  and  through  talking 
with  consultants  and  visiting  other  campuses,  the  faculty  has  become 
better  informed  on  up-to-date  techniques  of  teaching.    They  have  been 
able  to  travel  and  to  see  other  programs;  as  a  result,  they  have  brought 
about  curriculum  change  on  their  own  campus. 

An  upward  swing  in  the  morale  of  both  faculty  members  and  of  the 
students  who  participate  in  the  Facul ty- Freshmen  Seminar  (another  Title 
III  program)  has  been  noticed.    Groups  of  ten  freshmen  are  being  in- 
vited into  faculty  homes  as  a  part  of  the  program,  thereby  increasing 
the  amount  of  formal  and  informal  mixing  between  faculty  and  students. 
Because  most  administrators  are  former  faculty  members,  there  is  some 
socializing,  but  it  appears  to  be  strictly  by  personal  preference. 

UCC  has  incorporated  a  tutorial  program  which  is  funded  by  Title 
III  into  their  remedial  program  to  help  prepare  disadvantaged  students. 
There  is  still  a  need  for  more  math  and  English  programs  to  enable 
more  students  to  move  into  the  mainstream  of  the  academic  requirements 
of  the  institution.    The  Title  III  project  director  stated  that  the 
other  federally  funded  programs,  such  as  EOG,  Workstudy,  summer  insti- 
tutes, and  NDSL,  are  linked  to  Title  III  programs  by  discovering  ways 
to  pull  together  the  aid  for  low-income  students.    All  five  of  the 
students  interviewed  indicated  a  desire  to  see  the  student  body  in- 
crease in  heterogeneity.    They  thought  the  location  was  ideal  for  a 
multi-racial  campus. 
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The  Title  III  monies,  which  have  been  channeled  into  many  pro- 
ductive programs,  are  distributed  on  a  quarterly  basis.   The  institu- 
tion draws  funds  directly  from  its  NIH  assigned  budget.    UCC  is  not 
part  of  a  consortium.    The  director  of  the  Title  III  program  makes 
requests  and  approves  purchase  orders,  whereupon  the  business  manager 
honors  requests.   The  funds  are  audited  by  Alexander  Grant  and  Company, 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  the  funds  are  recognized  as  being  separate  from 
local  financial  resources. 

Students,  asked  why  they  had  come  to  UCC,  replied  that  they  came 
(1)  because  a  friend,  relative,  or  peer  had  told  them  about  it,  (2) 
because  of  its  small ness,  and  (3)  because  of  its  location.    The  inter^ 
viewer  observed  that  not  one  of  the  five  students  identified  the  attract- 
ion as  being  related  to  the  curriculum.    Staff  and  faculty  interviewees 
thought  that  students  came  to  UCC  because  of  their  religious  background. 
But  one  senior  girl  said  she  would  not  choose  the  college  again  because 
she  had  come  to  UCC  not  knowing  it  was  Baptist,  though  her  family  was 
Baptist.    She  considered  transferring  but  later  decided  to  spend  four 
years  there  in  the  elementary  education  program. 

Besides  the  teaching  field,  many  students  obtain  jobs  in  business, 
government  work,  and  a  wide  variety  of  other  fields.    The  nimiber  of 
students  who  go  on  to  graduate  school  will  increase,  speculates  one 
faculty  member,  as  the  institution  recruits  better  students. 

The  decision-making  process  seems  to  be  centralized  in  the  hands 
of  the  President,  the  business  manager,  and  the  dean  of  students,  though 
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the  faculty  council  has  a  strong  voice.    Students  are  involved  on 
committees,  including  the  Academic  Council.   Among  changes  the  five 
students  interviewed  would  like  to  see  are  a  wider  variety  of  courses, 
an  increased  number  of  majors,  more  professors  who  are  interested  in 
the  students,  an  enrollment  increased  to  2,000,  and  a  relaxing  of 
campus  rules  (including  being  allowed  to  dance  on  campus). 

Faculty,  staff,  and  students  alike  mentioned  the  death  of  their  former 
President  as  an  incident  that  has  affected  their  institution.  They 
also  mentioned   a  hurricane  in  1970  which  devastated  both  campus  and 
community  and  caused  the  faculty  and  students  to  band  together  to 
recover  from  the  devastation  and  to  reorganize  the  campus.    Also  fre- 
quently mentioned  among  occurrences  which  have  left  their  mark  on  UCC 
was  the  receipt  of  Title  III  funds  and  the  implementation  of  the  pro- 
grams which  would  not  have  been  possible  wihtout  them.   UCC  Is  running 
on  a  deficit  right  now.    One  of  the  interviewers  stated  that  it  is 
apparent  that  the  institution  has  a  great  deal  yet  to  accomplish.  How- 
ever, its  achievement  in  the  past  few  years,  with  assistance  from  Title 
III,  has  been  "nothing  less  than  dramatic." 
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Bluefield  State  Colleqe 
(Bluefield,  West  Virginia) 

In  1968  two  bombs  exploded  within  a  week  of  each  other  at  Bluefield 
State.    One  caused  $75,000  damage  to  the  gymnasium,  the  other  caused 
minor  damage  to  the  Student  Center.    The  bombings  were  racial  in  nature. 
Bluefield  State,  after  75  years  as  a  black  teacher  preparation  college 
was  at  the  time  rapidly  changing  to  a  predominately  white  vocationc'l 
college.    The  displacement  of  blacks  had  started  in  1965,  but  the  turning 
point  came  in  1967  with  the  appointment  of  a  white  man  as  President. 

The  following  year  was  one  of  "much  unrest";  black  students  and 
faculty  were  incensed  over  "white  people  taking  over  their  institution." 
After  the  bombings,  the  leadership  of  the  dissident  students  was  "cleaned 
out,"  and  several  are  reportedly  still  serving  jail  terms.    Since  the 
incident,  according  to  an  administrator,  "students  have  had  a  more  serious 
attitude  towards  the  college."   The  college,  because  of  its  firm  stand 
on  the  violence,  was  able  to  gain  the  support  of  the  immediate  white 
community. 

Nevertheless,  the  school  is  still  struggling  to  overcome  the  con- 
sequences of  that  year  of  unrest.   The  school  immediately  lost  400  stu- 
dents anc*  in  the  resulting  financial  crisis  was  forced  to  close  Its 
dormitories,  which  remain  closed  today.    The  interviewers 
found  evidence  of  "continuing  resentment"  among  the  remaining  black  stu- 
dents and  faculty  over  the  incident.    Enrollment  still  fails  to  reach 
ERJC  previous  levels. 
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Despite  these  problems,  it  was  the  feeling  of  many  respondents  that 
overall  the  college  has  "come  up  in  Us  standards  under  the  current 
President."    Curriculum  offerings  have  been  expanded  and  the  qualifications 
of  the  faculty  have  been  improved.    A  number  of  "associate  degree"  pro- 
grams have  been  added,  and  the  school  is  attracting  a  "higher  potential" 
student  body  (as  measured  by  the  three-point  increase  in  the  average  ACT 
score  of  incoming  freshmen).    In  the  words  of  one  of  the  interviewers, 
"It  is  almost  as  if  a  complete  new  institution  had  been  established  in 
1967." 

The  new  white  student  body,  like  the  old  predominately  black  student 
body  before  it,  is  comprised  of  "first  generation"  college  students  from 
low-income  and  low-education  backgrounds  who  come  to  Bluefield  State  with 
the  idea  of  getting  a  better  education,  a  better  job,  and  a  better  future  • 
than  their  parents  had.    In  light  of  these  concerns,  Bluefield  State  has 
downplayed  its  liberal  arts  program  in  favor  of  a  vocational  or  career- 
oriented  approach.    A  top  adjnintstrator  explained  the  school's  strategy. 
"We  are  doing  a  good  job  in  our  two-year  occupational  (associate  degree) 
programs.    We  need  to  look  for  four-year  programs— for  example,  in  social 
work.    We  should  move  out  of  teacher  education.    The  market  is  saturated," 
he  said. 

Most  graduates  still  go  into  teaching,  perhaps  as  many  as  60%. 
Associate  degree,  or  two-year,  graduates  generally  qo  into  industry, 
receiving  "jobs  with  pay  equal  to  four-year  graduates."   The  associate 
degree  programs,  especially  in  engineering  technology  and  nursing,  are 
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becoming  increasingly  more  popular  with  students •    Approximately  one-third 
of  the  student  body  are  now  participating  in  these  programs,  and,  according 

to  several  respondents,  these  are  the  only  special  programs  which  are  at- 
tracting students  to  Bluefield  State,    In  other  cases  students  enroll 
simply  because  the  school  is  close  to  home  and  relatively  inexpensive. 

With  the  dormitories  closed,  Bluefield  State  is  entirely  a  commuter 
school.    Partially  as  a  consequence,  student  morale  is  rather  low,  and 

there  is  poor  communication  between  students  and  faculty.   The  President  ex- 
plained, "We  are  a  commuting  institution  with  all  of  the  characteristics 
of  a  commuting  campus •   The  students  are  not  involved." 

Overall,  faculty  morale  may  be  even  lower  than  student  morale.  Many 
of  the  faculty  are  black  and  many  of  them  are  resentful.    One  administra- 
tor characterized  the  faculty  as  having  "little  enthusiasm  for  teaching 
or  for  their  students."   A  faculty  member  seemed  to  see  the  problem  more 
clearly.    "The  faculty  is  not  a  close-knit  group.  ...  It  is  difficult 
to  develop  strong  feelings  when  an  institution  is  in  transition.    It  is 
more  realistic  to  feel  insecure."   Another  faculty  member  emphasized  that 
the  administration  ought  to  develop  "greater  sensitivity  to  the  needs 
and  ideas  of  the  faculty." 

The  administration  apparently  does  try  to  at  least  hear  faculty 
ideas.   Through  a  broad-based  committee  system,  the  faculty  voice  is 
heard  in  all  administration  decisions.    Students  are  also  well  represented. 
The  President,  however,  is  a  dynamic  and  powerful  man,  and  several  re- 
spondents suggest  that  it  is  his  vision  o^  Bluefield  State  that  guides 
the  decision-making  process. 

o 
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The  President's  leadership  and  vision  are  based  on  a  self-described 
emphasis  on  "leaching  in  a  better  institution,"    An  important  factor  ex- 
pected to  help  improve  instruction  is  the  Learning  Center  program--the 
key  Title  III  program  at  Bluefield  State,    The  use  of  the  Learning  Center 
has  changed  over  the  years.    In  the  beginning,  the  Learning  Center  served 
a  purely  remedial  purpose.    Students  needing  remedial  help  were  encouraged 
to  use  the  Center  and  its  resources  to  improve  their  basic  skills.  The 
Center  was  used  especially  for  developmental  reading  work. 

With  the  increasing  emphasis  on  technology  at  Bluefield  State,  help 
with  learning  problems  in  mathematics  and  science  became  an  increasingly 
critical  need.    In  1968,  National  Teaching  Fellows  provided  released  time 
during  which  regular  faculty  could  work  on  improving  the  curriculum  in 
their  areas  of  specialization,  but  in  light  of  this  development  it  was 
decided  that  a  more  comprehensive  approach  was  necessary.  Consequently, 
Title  III  funds  were  used  last  summer  to  send  two  math  and  two  science 
faculty  members  to  the  University  of  West  Virginia  to  work  on  "teaching 
techniques  and  behavioral  objectives"  in  their  fields.    These  instructors 
are  now  writing  materials  for  a  slide-tape     ?sentation  at  the  Learning 
Center  and  are  conducting  seminars  to  share  their  summer  training  with 
other  math  and  science  faculty,  who  are  expected  to  incorporate  the  new 
approaches  into  their  own  course  presentations.    Title  III  funds  have 
also  allowed  Bluefield  State  to  hire  an  audio-visual  specialist  for  the 
Learning  Center  and  to  use  the  services  of  several  consultants  for  planning 
and  developing  Learning  Center  resources  and  objectives. 
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Perhaps  the  most  important  reason  for  the  need  for  a 
fresh  start  at  the  Learning  Center  is  that  the  previous  efforts  were  in- 
effective,   "We  must  overcome  the  bad  reputation  of  doing  nothing  with 
Title  III  programs  in  order  for  the  faculty  to  be  convinced  of  its  value," 
a  faculty  member  observed. 

Aside  from  one  respondent's  belief  that  the  Learning  Center  had 
"improved  reading  skills,"  there  was  a  telling  silence  on  the  part  of 
respondents  who  were  asked  to  cite  successful  aspects  of  the  school's 
Title  III  program.    "The  general  attitude  on  campus,  including  that  of 
the  President,  is  that  Title  III  simply  has  not  been  effectively  used 
until  the  current  academic  year.  .  .  .  Title  III  has  had  very  little 
visibility  on  campus.    Most  of  its  visibility  was  shrouded  in  confusion. 
It  has  been  identified  vaguely  as  the  remedial  program.    Though  at  least 
one  faculty  member  indicated  that  this  was  an  unnecessary  part  of  the 
college,  most  faculty  do  see  the  need  to  move  in  the  remedial  area  and 
consequently  feel  that  efforts  in  Title  III,  although  largely  unsuccess- 
ful thus  far,  are  necessary,"  one  interviewer  concluded. 

Other  Title  III  program  failures  are  the  Alumni  Development  Office 
and  the  Bluefiiild  State  College  Foundation.    Title  III  programs  at  Blue- 
field  State  began  with  an  added  emphasis  on  developing  the  college's 
financial  resources.    These  tm  offices  were  established  for  essentially 
that  purpose.    Respondents  consistently  reported  that  the  alumni  were  not 
supportive  of  the  school.    Given  the  changing  composition  of  the  student 
body,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  alumni  are  not  supportive;  it 
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is  more  difficult  to  understand  why  they  would  be  expected  to  be  support- 
ive. In  any  case,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  offices  have  been  sue- 
ces«;ful  in  gaining  financial  resources  for  the  institution,  (Apparently 
the  offices  are  a  sensitive  issue  at  Bluefield  State;  however,  most  re- 
spondents avoided  so  much  as  mentioning  them»)  Approximately  $30,000  in 
Title  III  funds  were  used  to  develop  these  offices  in  1968. 

Loss  of  Title  III  funds  would  probably  hurt  the  many  educationally 
disadvantaged  students  that  Bluefield  State's  "open  door"  policy  attracts. 
Still,  there  is  little  evidence  that  present  Title  III  funding  has  been 
effective  in  significantly  helping  these  students.    The  burden  rests  with 
the  school  to  justify  further  appropriations  in  this  area.    The  results 
of  this  year's  new  program  should  be  telling. 

With  faculty  morale  so  low,  an  effective  program  for  Bluefield  State 
might  be  to  provide  faculty  with  released  time  in  which  to  study  for 
graduate  degrees.    Such  -.n  approach  has  led  to  improved  morale  and  better 
instruction  in  other  schools,  and  might  lead  to  the  same  at  Bluefield 
State. 

The  counseling  service.;  are  very  poor  at  Bluefield  State.  Both 
interviewers  note  that  students  there  seem  "confused  as  to  personal  ident- 
ity, life  goals,  and  career  choice"  and  find  that  "much  more  counseling 
is  needed."    A  new  Title  IV  special  service  project  has  provided  for  in- 
tense counseling  and  tutorial  work  for  50  disadvantaged  students,  but 
many  respondents  felt  that  this  effort  was  not  extensive  enough.  Title 
III  might  be  able  to  improve  student  personnel  services  by  providing  for 
new  counselors  or  for  better  counselor  training. 
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The  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges' 
Program  With  Developing  Institutions  (PWDI) 


From  1968  to  mid-1972  the  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges 
has  been  in  charge  of  coordinating  the  most  comprehensive  of  all  cooperative 
arrangements  financed  under  Title  III  of  the  1965  Higher  Education  Act.  As 
the  Title  III  legislation  stated  that  24%  of  all  Title  III  appropriations 
should  go  to  two-year  colleges,  it  was  clear  that  sooner  or  later  the  AAJC 
would  play  a  major  role  in  the  Title  III  program  as  it  related  to  two-year 
colleges.    When  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  started  receiving  the  first 
applications  for  Title  III  funding,  it  was  noticed  that  especially  proposals 
submitted  by  two-year  colleges  were  of  very  low  quality,  a  fact  which  seemed 
to  reflect  the  low  quality  of  many  of  these  colleges.   The  USOE  then  contacted 
the  AAJC  and  enlisted  its  help  in  assisting  member  institutions  to  write 
better  proposals.    It  is  thus  that  the  AAJC's  formal  involvement  with  Title 
III  began. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  AAJC's  Program  With  Developing  Institutions 
(formerly  the  Program  For  Developing  Institutions),  the  Association  sent 
squads  of  consultants  to  campuses  to  see  what  colleges  needed  most  and  to 
help  them  write  better  grant  applications.    The  Association  acted  as  a  clearing- 
house and  hired  many  outside  consultants  for  this  first  task.  Eighty-eight 
institutions  received  assistance  from  the  AAJC  during  the  first  year  of  its 
PWDI,  and  approximately  80%  of  all  Title  III  funds  earmarked  for  two-year 
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colleges  during  that  year  went  to  these  institutions.    Apart  from  consultants, 
the  Association  also  used  a  series  of  "awareness"  conferences  to  help  member 
institutions  realize  the  potential  of  Title  III  for  their  needs. 

While  the  AAJC's  overall  role  decreased  in  scope  during  PWDI's  second 
and  subsequent  years  of  operation  (partly  due  to  budget  cutbacks),  the  assis- 
tance it  provided  to  member  institutions  became  more  specific.  The  task  of 
organizing  workshops--particuTarly  those  for  faculty  development— was  delegated 
to  regional  organizations,  which  left  the  PWDI  free  to  tackle  more  specific 
problems,  such  as  (a)  planning  curricula  for  disadvantaged  students,  (b) 
helping  groups  of  colleges  enter  into  cooperative  arrsngments,  and  (c)  serving 
as  a  resource  center  for  two-year  colleges  receiving  Title  III  funding  by 
providing  them  with  lists  of  consultants,  informing  them  about  Title  III 
activities  thro»    ^  a  newsletter,  publishing  papers  read  at  regional  work- 
shops, etc.    Only  ^  u^t^y         than  50  institutions  participated  in  the 
PWDI  during  its  second  y^ar;  however,  most  of  these  institutions  had  been 
with  the  Program  since  its  inception.  >  ^-he  third  and  fourth  years  of 

PWDI's  existence,  the  emphasis  of  the  program  shifted  particularly  toward 
encouraging  the  formation  of  new  consortia.   The  number  of  institutions  par- 
ticipating in  the  PWDI  fluctuated  around  40  in  1970-71  as  well  as  in  1971-72. 
While  the  PWDI  had  been  acting  more  directly  as  a  coordinator  during  the 
first  and  second  years >  its  activist  role  decreased  as  the  AAJC  became  more 
and  more  an  assisting  institution  in  the  latter  part  of  the  program. 

While  the  organization  of  various  types  of  workshops  became  increasingly 
the  responsibility  of  regional  groups  of  two-year  colleges,  the  PWDI  provided 
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help  in  bringing  the  heads  of  these  groups  together  to  plan  these  workshops 
and  institutes.    The  response  from  both  individual  participants  in  these 
workshops  and  institutions  that  cooperated  was  very  positive.    It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  PWDI  has  made  a  systematic  attempt  to  evaluate  its 
impact  on  participating  institutions;  to  that  purpose  it  analyzed  feedback 
from  regional  workshops,  data  from  short  questionnaires  sent  to  institu- 
tions, and  impressions  from  frequent  visits  to  campuses. 

As  of  June,  1972,  the  AAJC's  formal  involvement  in  the  Title  III 
program  will  cease,  and  its  PWDI  will  be  terminated.    Most  services  pro- 
vided so  far  by  the  PWDI  will  become  part  of  regular  AAJC  programs.  This 
doesn't  necessarily  mean  that  the  Association  expects  its  involvement 
with  Title  III  to  stop  altogether.    Rather,  the  AAJC  will  now  sell  its 
services  as  an  assisting  institution  whenever  required. 

When  the  AAJC's  Program  With  Developing  Institutions  began,  the 
Association  hoped  that  individual  institutions  would  each  receive  Title 
III  funding  for  a  three-year  period  in  order  to  benefit  from  programs 
aimed  at  improving  the    uality  of  an  institution  in  various  areas.  The 
PWDI  planned  a  three-year  sequence  of  assistance  in  the  areas  of  curricular 
development,  faculty  development,  and  administrative  improvement.  This 
plan  proved  to  be  invaluable  since  most  institutions  which  received  aid 
through  a  Title  III  consortium  were  part  of  such  programs  for  less  than 
three  years.    The  USOE's  Division  of  College  Support  seems  to  have  preferred 
a  funding  pattern  that  included  a  larger  number  of  institutions  for  shorter 
periods,  rather  than  a  smaller  number  of  colleges  which  would  have  gone 
through  the  whole  three-year  cycle  proposed  by  the  AAJC. 
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Despite  a  small  staff  and  a  relatively  small  budget  ($116,000  for 
1971-72),  the  AAJC's  Program  With  Developing  Institutions  has  been  quite 
successful  during  its  four  years  of  existance, 

A,  Its  single  most  important  achievement  seems  to  be  its  success  in 
fostering  closer  inter-institutional  cooperation.    It  is  the  PWDI  which 
seenis  to  have  been  one  of  the  driving  forces  in  encouraging  institutions 
to  cooperate  in  the  form  of  creating  consortia  to  obtain  Title  III  funds. 
In  many  cases,  this  cooperation  goes  on  even  after  the  consortium  has 
become  ineligible  for  Title  III  funding.    The  most  striking  success  story 
is  that  of  the  16  two-year  colleges  in  Puerto  Rico,  which  had  not  com- 
municated with  each  other  prior  to  PWDI's  effort  to  help  them  form  a  con- 
sortium.   Even  though  most  of  the  institutions  are  no  longer  Title  III 
fund  recipients,  their  cooperative  arrangements  have  been  maintained. 
Furthermore,  the  Puerto  Rico  two-year  colleges  are  now  part  of  the 
"mainstream"  of  the  American  two-year  college  system,  from  which  they 
were  totally  isolated  until  recently. 

B^.    As  a  result  of  receiving  Title  III  aid,  many  institutions  are  now 
no  longer  developing  but  have  joined  the  ranks  of  successful  institutions. 
A  number  of  these  colleges  have  been  able  to  improve  to  the  degree  where  they 
have  become  assisting  institutions  to  other  two-year  colleges.    The  improve- 
ment has  been  most  marled  in  the  areas  of  curriculum  development  (where 
the  AAJC's  central  office  provided  assistance  in  setting  up  special 
programs)  and  faculty  development  (where  regional  workshops  enabled  a 
larue  number  of  faculty  from  two-year  colleges  to  learn  about  new  methods 
and  approaches  to  teaching  in  their  field). 
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C.    Last  but  not  least,  the  PWDI  has  helped  two-year  Institutions  by 
providing  them  with  lists  of  reliable  consultants  in  various  fields* 
Names  of  consultants  were  referred  to  PWDI  for  inclusion  in  their  direc- 
tories by  institutions  which  had  used  them  and  were  in  a  position  to 
evaluate  their  quality.    The  directories  now  cover  all  fields  in  which 
an  institution  might  need  assistance--from  curriculum  design  to  systems 
analysis— and  the  individual  institution  needing  the  services  of  a 
specialist  now  has  the  certainty  that  all  potential  consultants  have 
been  tried  by  another  institution. 

There  is  one  area  in  which  the  PWDI  has  not  been  successful,  although 
the  lack  of  success  can't  be  blamed  on  the  program  itself.    The  PWDI  has 
not  been  able  to  intiate  a  consortium  of  colleges  with  large  ethnic 
minorities  enrollments.    [An  effort  was  made  to  establish  a  consortium 
of  19  such  schools  but  it  failed.    Reasons  for  the  failure  are  not  clear, 
but  one  might  be  wide  geographic  dispersion  of  the  schools,  which  would  have 
made  many  consortium- type  activities  difficult  to  carry  out.] 

In  sum,  it  seems  that  many  two-year  colleges  benefitted  from  PWDI- 
sponsored  activities  to  which  they  would  not  normally  have  had  access. 
The  USOE*s  decision  to  end  its  special  relationship  with  the  AAJC  came 

at  the  right  time,  however,  since  the  initial  objectives  of  the  PWDI  have 
been  achieved  and  since  that  Program's  activities  will  now  be  integrated 
into  on-going  AAJC  programs. 
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CASE  STUDY 
DIVISION  OF  COLLEGE  SUPPORT,  USOE 

The  Division  of  College  Support  has  general  responsibility  for  the 
allocation  and  monitoring  of  all  funds  awarded  through  Title  III  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act.    All  of  the  program  staff  are  full-time,  although 
the  director  of  the  division  also  directs  the  Title  V-E  program  as 
well  as  the  Cooperative  Education  Program  for  the  U.S.  Office.    A  ma- 
jority of  the  staff  are  program  specialists,  which  implies  that  they  have 
special  expertise  in  either  the  area  of  black  colleges  or  community 
colleges--the  two  groups  which  get  a  majority  of  the  Title  III  allocations. 
Program  specialists  help  to  define  the  criteria  for  allocation  of  funds, 
and  make  some  of  the  determinations  of  specific  allocations  to  Individual 
institutions.    They  also  review  interim  reports,  which  are  submitted 
during  the  year,  and  make  site  visits  to  the  extent  that  time  and  budget 
permit.    Because  of  her  other  responsibilities  for  Title  V-E  and  the 
Cooperative  Education  Program,  the  Title  III  director  has  assigned  a 
staff  member  as  program  manager  for  Title  III. 

The  decisions  as  to  th**  allocation  of  Title  III  funds  are  handled 
with  the  assistance  of  a  group  of  60  outside  consultants  who  work  in 
three  groups  of  20.    These  consultants  are  sent  the  Title  III  legislation 
in  advance,  as  well  as  the  guidelines  and  typical  application  folders. 
They  then  have  a  three-hour  trial  session  with  the  Title  III  staff, 
using  the  consultants*  "practice"  evaluation  to  learn  to  make  better 
decisions  in  evaluating  proposals.   Most  of  the  consultants  are  college 
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and  university  administrators.    Unlike  some  other  federal  programs, the 
institution  submitting  a  Title  III  request  has  to  go  through  two  steps. 
Not  only  must  the  proposal  be  evaluated  as  being  worthwhile,  but  the 
institution  itself  must  be  defined  as  a  "developing"  one.    It  is  at  this 
stage  of  defining  the  institution  as  "developing"  that  the  largest  number 
of  applicants  get  rejected  (in  1971  there  were  775  applicants  for  200 
awards) . 

A  profile  is  developed  from  all  institutions  funded  the  previous 
year.    Each  application  for  new  Title  III  money  is  screened  against  this 
profile.   There  are  cut-off  points  at  the  top  ?nd  the  bottom  to  eliminate 
institutions  that  do  not  appear  "developing"  in  terms  of  these  profile 
criteria.    It  is  the  white  four-year  institutions  that  are  often  cut  at 
this  stage  for  being  too  "successful"  and  for  not  enrolling  enough  poor 
and  minority  students.    In  previous  years,  the  grants  have  been  allowed 
on  a  one-year  basis  only,  but  begir*-ing  with  1970-71  30%  of  the  funding 
was  for  greater  than  one  year,  and  another  30%  will  move  into  that  category 
next  year.    This  has  made  meant  easier  monitoring  for  the  staff  in  that 
they  have  a  previous  history  on  what  has  been  done  in  that  particular 
project.    However,  the  institution  is  not  notified  of  the  level  of  future 
funding,  which  creates  problems.    The  timing  of  the  grant  awards  has  been 
another  continual  problem  (indeed,  throughout  USOE),  in  that  the  announce- 
ments are  made  in  April  or  May  for  programs  to  begin  in  September.  By 
the  time  the  grants  are  announced,  it  is  too  late  to  hire  really  compe- 
tent faculty  and  staff  for  programs  to  begin  in  September.    This  problem 
has  not  yet  been  resolved,  but  may  be  alleviated  somewhat  as  more  and 
ERs^C  more  funding  moves  into  a  multi -year  pattern. 
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The  Title  III  legislation  is  vague  enough  so  that  the  staff  is  given 
considerable  leeway  in  terms  of  who  will  be  awarded  Title  Hi  monies. 
Virtually  all  of  the  black  institutions  that  are  accredited  have  received 
sustained  Title  III  funding.    This  is  not  true  of  white  institutions,  for 
which  the  Title  III  competition  is  much  greater*  (It  is  interesting  that 
the  legislation  makes  no  mention  of  black  colleges  as  such,  but  does 
indicate  that  23%  of  the  money  is  to  be  given  to  community  colleges.) 
One  of  the  major  working  criteria  within  t.he  staff  (not  in  the  legisla- 
tion) is  that  an  institution  should  have  approximately  40%  of  its  student 
body  made  up  of  poor  and  minority  youth.    This  1s  more  than  twice  the 
national  average.    Some  institutions  with  smaller  percentages  are 
funded,  but  this  is  a  convenient  cutting  edge  for  eliminating  proposals 
and  cutting  the  proposal  pool  down  to  a  reasonable  size.    Because  23% 
of  the  money  must  be  awarded  to  community  colleges  under  the  legislation, 
there  was  a  need  early  in  the  program  to  provide  for  some  training  of 
community  colleges  so  that  administrators  could  learn  how  to  do  grant 
proposals  that  would  be  specific  enough  to  merit  consideration.  Because 
so  few  of  them  knew  how  to  do  this,  planning  grants  were  offered  in  the 
first  year  to  the  community  colleges,  and  then  a  liaison  relationship 
with  the  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges  was  provided  as  an  assist- 
ing agency  with  the  notion  that  the  Division  of  College  Support  would  purchase 
expertise  ^rom  AAJC  to  be  used  to  develop  competence  in  the  community 
colleges  themselves.    Having  served  this  purpose,  AAJC  is  now  fading  into 
the  background  in  terms  of  dollars  received  as  an  assisting  agency  for 
cormunity  college  development,  as  the  Division  of  College  Support  now 
O  „  feels  that  the  community  colleges  can  function  more  Independently. 
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Some  respondents  from  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  seem  to 
feel  that  certain  black  Institutions  should  be  "graduated"  right  out  of 
Title  III  in  that  they  no  longer  need  Title  III  in  order  to  survive.  Others 
feel  that  if  this  were  to  happen,  the  same  black  institutions  might  suffer 
a  decline  in  effectiveness  and  be  eligible  once  again  for  Title  III. 
The  second  time,  however,  they  would  become  much  more  dependent  on  the 
government  handout. 

The  criteria  for  institutional  eligibility  are  not  supposed  to  be 
listed  in  a  priority  rank  order,  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  having  a  high 
percentage  of  poor  and  minority  students  has  become  some  sort  of  major 
criterion.    In  addition,  institutions  must  be  "on  the  way"  toward  re- 
gional accreditation  and  must  be  "isolated  from  the  mainstream  of 
American  higher  education."   These  criteria  are  so  vague  that  few  insti- 
tutions could  be  given  grants  without  some  additional,  more  specific 
criteria  such  as  the  percentage  of  minority  and  poor  students  enrolled. 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  has  recently  established  a  procedure 
called  PGIS  (Project  Grant  Information  Service)  which  will  be  an  informa- 
tion retrieval  and  storage  system  for  all  applications  from  all  project 
grants  from  their  inception  to  final  decision.    This  program  was  just 
initiated  in  January,  1972,  but  it  should  have  a  significant  impact  on 
the  staff's  ability  to  keep  up  with  the  large  volume  of  paper  work  on 
grant  proposals.    (It  will  also  detect  a  number  of  individuals  making 
requests  of  Title  III  who  have  also  submitted  proposals  to  other  depart- 
ments in  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.) 
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There  was  continual  concern  within  the  staff  for  the  fact  that  they 
are  spread  much  too  thin  and  must  be  familiar  with  too  many  programs. 
In  addition,  the  staff  is  convinced  that  many  of  the  proposals  show 
almost  no  student  involvement  In  the  institution's  proposal  formulation. 
There  is  also  a  lack  of  total  commitment  from  Institutional  leaders 
(particularly  department  chairmen)  in  following  through  the  objectives 
of  the  Title  III  proposal.    The  staff  also  feels  severely  restricted  with 
regard  to  travel  monies.    This  makes  a  systematic  program  of  site  visita- 
tion almost  impossible;  and,  from  other  reports  many  of  the  participants 
in  the  colleges  themselves  do  not  know  of  any  plan  for  site  visits  from 
the  Division  of  College  Support  offices. 

In  addition.  Title  III  staff  feel  that  the  communication  about  the 
role  of  federal  programs  on  campuses  Is  weak.   They  feel  that  approximately 
50  institutions  now  have  a  basic  "floor"  of  fiscal  stability  and  organiza- 
tional expertise  and  can  now  begin  moving  towards  some  in-depth  programs 
that  will  provide  them  with  true  distinction.    For  example,  Spelman  would 
like  to  become  a  strong  fine  arts  center,  not  just  for  black  colleges, 
but  for  America.    Tuskegee  could  become  the  national  center  for  disadvan- 
taged students;  Bennett  College  could  develop  an  even  more  outstanding 
program  for  science  training  for  women;  while  Morgan  State  could  become 
a  national  resource  for  urban  education.    These  questions,  involving  the 
development  of  a  Title  III  "elite"  group  of  Institutions,  are  very  much 
In  the  forefront  of  discussions  Involving  the  "new  thrust"  of  Title  III. 

There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Division  of 
College  Support  staff  and  other  OE  offices  on  the  question 
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of  the  amount  of  institutional  diversity  of  program  objectives  for 
Title  III.    The  Title  III  staff  officers  seem  to  favor  wide  diversity 
of  institutional  choice,  while  others  would  like  a  more  restricted  com- 
ponent emphasizing  the  established  professions  for  the  black  colleges  to 
develop  programs  around.    The  Division  also  has  accomplished  a  number  of 
relationships  with  programs  that  provide  specific  administrative  services 
to  Title  III  institutions,  including  TACTICS  (Technical  Assistance 
Consortium  to  Improve  College  Services),  as  well  as  other  programs  specific- 
ally designed  to  improve  the  quality  of  development  offices  and  other 
administrative  services  on  campuses,  such  as  the  development  of  effective 
placement  offices. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Title  III  has  been  a  successful  program 
in  producing  productive  change  in  many  institutions.    The  program  has 
survived  threatened  cuts  in  congressional  appropriations  very  well,  due 
in  no  small  part  to  the  skill  of  the  Director.    But  the  staff  has  not 
been  able  to  monitor  programs  very  effectively,  and  fiscal  accounting  has 
been  extremely  difficult,  due  to  the  diversity  of  institutional  practices. 
One  wonders  also  at  the  lack  of  sophisticated  thinking  about  evaluation 
among  the  staff.    Perhaps,  given  the  size  of  the  program,  small  additions 
to  the  monitoring  and  evaluation  functions  should  be  made  for  the  Division 
of  College  Support. 


Kansas  City  Regional  Council  for  Higher  Education  (KCRCHE) 
(Kansas  City,  Missouri) 

Founded  nine  years  ago  with  the  goal  of  fostering  closer  cooperation 
between  colleges  and  universities  in  the  greater  Kansas  City  area,  KCRCHE 
is  one  of  the  best-known  and  most  successful  higher  education  consortia. 
There  are  slight  variations  in  the  number  of  KCRCHE  institutions  from 
year  to  year;  sixteen  institutions  are  members  this  year  (1972).  The 
consortium's  national  visibility  stems  from  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  professionally  run  higher  education  consortia. 

Most  KCRCHE  members  are  private  four-year  liberal  arts  colleges; 
two  members  are  public  four-year  colleges,  and  two  are  junior  colleges. 
As  a  result  of  the  preponderance  of  private  liberal  arts  institutions, 
most  KCRCHE  programs  are  geared  to  their  needs.    Almost  a^l  the  private 
member  colleges  have  faced  rather  marked  decreases  in  enrollment  during 
the  last  few  years;  all  of  them  have  a  large  unused  capacity  and  have 
to  operate  under  rigid  financial  constraints.    It  is  safe  to  say  that, 
despite  their  financial  difficulties,  almost  all  KCRCHE  members  are  by 
most  criteria  in  the  mainstream  of  American  higher  education.    The  main 
problem  faced  by  these  institutions  is  not  how  to  become  part  of  the 
mainstream  but,  rather,  how  to  stay  in  it. 

The  member  institutions  established  KCRCHE  primarily  in  order  to 
attract  federal  funds,  which  individual  institutions  could  never  hope 
to  obtain.    Title  III  has  been  KCRCHE's  main,  but  not  sole,  support  from 
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KCRCHE's  inception.    Grants  from  other  federal  sources  (such  as  Title  VII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act)  are  playing  an  increasingly  important  role. 
Federal  funds  provide  approximately  85  per  cent  of  the  consortium's 
income;  the  rest  comes  from  membership  fees  ($4,000  annually  for  each 
institution).    At  a  funding  level  of  approximately  $300,00  for  fiscal 
year  1971-72,  Title  III  was  KCRCHE's  most  important  source  of  income 
during  that  year.    Title  III  funds  are  not  disbursed  to  the  consortium 
but  rather  to  one  institution  designated  as  the  coordinating  institution 
by  the  consortium.*   This  arrangement  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
coordinating  institution  exercises  control  over  the  funds.    It  can  actually 
be  a  disadvantage  for  an  institution  to  act  as  coordinator:  Rockhurst  College, 
the  grantee  for  several  years,  asked  the  consortium  to  be  relieved  of  this 
functioh.    The  top  administrators  at  Rockhurst  felt  that  being  the  grantee 
institution  for  the  consortium  jeopardized  their  chances  for  obtaining 
other  federal  funds  for  their  own  use. 

The  consortium's  structure  is  rather  complex:  the  final  authority 
lies  with  the  board  of  directors,  whose  members  are  all  presidents  of  member 
institutions.    The  chairmanship  of  the  board  rotates  periodically  among 
board  members.    The  board  appoints  KCRCHE's  executive  director,  who  heads 
the  consortium's  central  office  with  a  large  professional  and  support 
staff.    The  executive  director  is  given  autonomy  to  initiate  and  execute 
policies  in  the  name  of  KCRCHE.    (The  high  degree  of  autonoiriy  is  at  least 
partly  due  to  the  person  of  the  outgoing  KCRCHE  executive  director,  whose 
ability  to  cajole  and  persuade  members  of  his  board  was  quite  remarkable. 
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A  less  dynamic  successor  is  likely  to  have  the  degree  of  his  autonomy 
curtailed  by  the  board  of  directors.) 

KCRCHE's  executive  director  heads  a  staff  of  specialists  in  a  variety 
of  areas  ranging  from  communications  to  systems  analysis.    These  profes- 
sionals work  in  close  cooperation  with  a  variety  of  committees,  whose 
members  all  share  the  same  function  on  their  respective  campuses--academic 
deans r  admissions  officers,  business  officers,  head  librarians,  etc. 
The  consortium's  board  of  directors  and  the  various  committees  meet  often; 
communications  between  different  committees  and  KCRCHE's  central  staff 
seem  unusually  good  for  a  consortium  of  KCRCHE's  size  and  complexity. 

The  consortiiBH  uses  Title  III  funds  for  a  wide  variety  of  purposes: 

{aj    Curriculum  Development,    There  are  extensive  agreements  among 
KCRCHE  member  institutions  to  let  students  register  for  individual  courses 
on  other  campuses.    Almost  all  members  participate  in  these  arrangements. 
They  are  especially  important  for  subject  areas  in  which  only  a  few 
institutions  have  adequate  facilities.    For  example,  William  Jewell  College's 
physics  facilities  can  not  be  matched  by  most  of  the  other  institutions. 

(b^)    Faculty  Development.    A  number  of  KCRCHE  institutions  hired 
National  Teaching  Fellows,  a  few  of  whom  remained  after  their  year  ended 
and  joined  the  regular  faculty.    More  important  were  inservlce  training 
programs  and  advanced  graduate  training  for  regular  faculty*  The 
consortium  organized  a  fairly  large  number  of  workshops  for  faculty  in 
different  fields;  both  KCRCHE  staff  and  respondents  on  the  different 
campuses  reported  that  these  workshops  had  been  very  helpful.    Quite  a 
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large  number  of  faculty  on  different  campuses  were  granted  paid  leaves 
of  absence  to  obtain  better  academic  credentials,  usually  doctorates. 
This  is  probably  an  area  in  which  the  consortium  should  do  even  more; 
although  most  schools  are  basically  in  the  mainstream  of  American  higher 
education  in  terms  of  most  of  the  criteria  commonly  used,  che  proportion 
of  faculty  holding  doctorates  is  quite  low  compared  to  similar  schools 
elsewhere. 

{c)    Student  Services.    Consortium  members  have  only  recently  started 
to  increase  their  counseling  services  in  a  systematic  manner;  some  of 
the  schools  have  established  Counseling  Centers.    The  need  for  trained 
specialists  in  those  schools  is  still  great.    Most  of  the  KCRCHE  colleges 
have  some  form  of  remedial  programs  for  students  with  academic  deficiencies; 
however,  KCRCHE  apparently  hasn't  had  much  impact.    Very  little  staff 
time  at  KCRCHE  is  allocated  to  student  affairs. 

(d)    Administrative  Improvement.    This  is  certainly  the  area  in  which 
the  consortium  has  been  most  active  and  most  successful.    One  of  the  major 
programs  of  the  last  few  years  (now  completed)  was  the  development  of  a 
PPF;  system  specifically  aimed  at  the  needs  of  a  small  college.    In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Midwest  Research  Institute  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  KCRCHE's 
central  office  developed  such  a  system.    It  is  designed  to  be  useful  for 
short-term  (budget)  applications,  medium-term  (programming)  applications, 
and  long-range  (planning)  uses.    The  system  is  very  versatile  and  provides 
information  on  financial  as  well  as  other  matters  (alumni,  students,  etc.). 
While  none  of  the  KCRCHE  institutions  has  yet  applied  the  total  systems 
package  to  its  needs,  most  of  them  use  at  least  parts  of  the  system.  Even 
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in  cases  where  institutions  are  making  relatively  little  use  of  the  system, 
attninistrators  are  now  at  least  aware  of  the  system's  potential  and  have 
become  more  sophisticated  in  their  use  of  various  types  of  data. 

As  a  result  of  developing  the  data  system,  the  KCRCHE  central  office 
has  been  urging  member  institutions  to  pool  their  resources  in  purchasing 
goods  and  services  (insurance,  food,  automotive  and  other  equipment)  in 
order  to  get  better  value.    The  attempt  has  only  been  successful  in  the 
area  of  purchasing  insurance.    There  are  probably  quite  a  few  administrators 
on  different  campuses  fearing  that  their  autonomy  might  be  curtailed  if 
KCRCHE *s  central  office  took  over  the  purchasing  function. 

Through  KCRCHE,  several  colleges  have  decided  to  cooperate  In  the 
area  of  library  services  in  order  to  share  existing  holdings  and  to  avoid 
costly  duplications.    This  program  is  still  in  its  pilot  stage  and  has 
yet  to  become  operational.    The  question  remains  whether  the  relative 
geographic  dispersion  of  KCRCHE  institutions  will  make  the  system  viable 
for  all  members,  or  whether  it  is  more  likely  to  favor  the  urban  institution 
in  the  metropolitan  Kansas  City  area. 

A  very  complex  telephone  and  tele-lecture  network  adopted  by  all 
member  institutions  is  probably  the  most  spectacular  service  developed 
by  the  KCRCHE  central  office.    All  development  costs  for  this  system  were 
financed  through  Title  III  funds;  the  cost  of  operating  the  system,  however, 
is  borne  by  individual  institutions.    The  KCRCHE  telephone  and  tele-lecture 
network,  combined  with  the  installation  of  WATS  lines  on  all  campuses, 
is  a  brilliant  technical  achievement  and  is  now  being  used  as  a  model  for 
similar  systems  elsewhere.    Despite  its  technical  excellence,  thi^  system 
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does  not  seem  to  be  too  useful  for  a  number  of  campuses  because  of  the 
system's  development  and  operational  costs.    It  is  true  that  the  system 
has  encouraged  communication  and  cooperation  among  the  KCRCHE  institu- 
tions, but  the  price  of  developing  the  communications  system  was  very 
high  compared  to  the  degree  of  usage  the  system  gets  today. 

The  question  of  how  successful  KCRCHE  has  been  is  difficult  to 
answer.    Most  of  KCRCHE's  member  institutions  have  been  members  for  sev- 
eral years  and  intend  to  remain.    Since  KCRCHE  is  a  voluntary  consortium 
with  relatively  stiff  membership  fees,  the  member  colleges  obviously  feel 
that  the  advantages  of  membership  outweigh  the  disadvantages.    But  it 
is  quite  obvious  that  some  institutions  get  more  out  of  KCRCHE  than 
others.   An  institution  such  as  Rockhurst  College  has  obviously  pro- 
fited more  from  its  membership  in  the  consortium  than,  say,  Kansas  City, 
Kansas,  Community  Junior  College,  which  is  a  marginal  member.    It  is 
almost  inevitable  that  a  consortiun  with  as  large  a  membership  as  KCRCHE 
would  serve  certain  colleges  more  than  others.    A  systematic  cost-effective- 
ness computation  would  certainly  show  that  some  of  KCRCHE's  achievements 
could  have  been  produced  at  lower  cost.    Nevertheless,  there  are  unanti- 
cipated consequences  of  membership  in  a  consortium  which  can  not  be  measured 
in  economic  terms.    While  the  measurable  benefits  of  KCRCHE  membership  may 
have  been  quite  small  for  certain  schools,  administrators  at  those  schools 
still  seem  to  think  that  their  institution  is  now  better  off  because  of  its 
membership  in  KCRCHE. 
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Technical  Assistance 
To  Improve  College 

(TACTICS) 


Consortium 
Services 


TACTICS  is  the  single  largest  consortium  ever  funded  under  Title  III. 
It  is  also  the  largest  consortium  of  Black  colleges.    The  amazing  fact 
about  TACTICS  is  the  delay  with  which  it  was  establ ished--as  Title  III 
had  been  primarily  aimed  at  Black  colleges  from  the  beginning,  a 
consortium  like  TACTICS  should  have  been  built  into  the  legislation  in 
a  similar  way  the  23  percent  allocation  figure  for  two-year  colleges 
was  built  in. 


TACTICS  represents  the  first  concerted  efforts  of  Black  colleges  to  go 
beyond  such  joint  ventures  as  fund-raising  and  public  relations  in  order 
to  provide  each  of  the  Black  colleges  with  a  complete  package  of  all_ 
services  they  may  need  in  order  to  become  "developed"  institutions.  The 
consortium  is— at  least  in  theory—a  very  cleverly  designed  system  for 
obtaining  the  maximum  amount  of  outside  aid  with  a  minimum  of  strings 
attached.* 


*The  history  of  TACTICS  goes  Ddck  to  1968  when  the  presidents  of  Black 
colleges  started  meeting  regularly  to  discuss  the  most  obvious  problem  they 
all  faced— lack  of  funds,  especially  lack  of  federal  funds.    Out  of  these 
meetings  came  the  request  for  an  audience  with  the  President  which  came 
about  eventually  and  in  which  the  President  promised  increased  financial 
support  for  Black  colleges.    A  number  of  federal  programs  were  altered  to 
comply  to  the  President's  directive,  and  the  need  for  a  new  vehicle  to 
deal  with  the  multiplicity  of  problems  of  Black  higher  education  became 
obvious.    The  presidents  of  Black  colleges  made  it  clear  that  they  wanted 
a  comprehensive  package  of  help  and  that  they  wanted  to  be  in  charge  of 
the  program.    They  felt  that  a  white-dominated  consortium  would  be  unaccept- 
able since  it  would  only  perpetuate  the  dependence  of  Black  colleges  on  the 
white  schools.    This  is  how  TACTICS  was  developed  as  the  largest  black- 
controlled  consortium. 
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Since  TACTICS  became  operational  in  niid-1971  it  is  too  early  to  evaluate 
its  impact.    Nevertheless,  it  is  a  very  well  designed  consortium  with  a 
dynamic  and  detemn'ned  leadership,  and  since  it  is  obviously  the  Bureau 
of  College  Support's  major  new  venture  it  is  likely  to  attract  substan- 
tial Title  III  funds  in  the  future  as  well.    It  is  equally  likely  that 
TACTICS  will  soon  become  visible  outside  the  Black  higher  education 
establishment  and  will  attract  funds  from  non-governmental  sources  as 
well . 

TACTICS*  financial  success  seems  thus  assured,  and  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  consortium's  other  goal--to  provide  each  member  institution 
with  a  sophisticated  package  of  services—will  also  succeed.  The 
consortium  will  provide  the  following  major  services  for  its  member 
institutes: 

 help  in  formulating  programs  and  writing  proposals 

 assistance  in  establishing  management  information  systems 

 management  planning  assistance 

 assistance  in  recruitment,  financial  aid,  and  admissions 

 assistance  in  library  administration  and  development 

 assistance  in  academic  planning 

As  opposed  to  the  traditional  approach  whereby  an  institution  hires  a 

(sometimes  unknown)  consultant  for  each  area  that  requires  improvement, 

membership  in  TACTICS  offers  the  advantage  of  having  the  consortium 

select  a  known  consultant  which  considerably  reduces  the  risks  of  the 

traditional  approach.    Also,  all  different  types  of  counsulting  are 
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ccordinated  by  TACTICS  so  that  little  of  the  burden  of  selecting  con- 
sultants and  planning  for  coordinating  all  expert  advice  falls  on  the 
institution. 

TACTICS  believes  that  the  traditional  approach  of  organizing  workshops 
for  different  groups  of  professionals  and  then  letting  them  go  back  to 
their  home  campus  to  fend  for  themselves  doesn't  work  especially  for 
institutions  whose  infrastructure  is  as  undeveloped  as  that  of  many 
Black  colleges.    The  consortium  will  offer  workshops  as  a  first  step  but 
then  provide  on-site  assistance  whenever  necessary. 

Providing  a  large  number  of  colleges  with  a  comprehensive  and  sophisticated 
package  of  services  requires  a  complicated  organizational  framework. 
TACTICS*  Coordinating  Policy  Committee  is  the  decision-making  body.  Most 
of  its  members  are  presidents  of  Black  institutions.  Operational 
responsibility  lies  with  the  Executive  Director  of  the  consortium's 
coordinating  staff.    The  major  areas  in  which  TACTICS  offers  assistance 
are  each  co-ordinated  by  an  agency  that  specializes  in  that  particular 
area  (the  Moton  Foundation,  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund,  the  Institute  for 
Services  to  Education,  and  the  United  Board  for  College  Development), 
Some  of  the  sub-areas  are  coordinated  by  a  program  staff  with— the 
TACTICS  office.    University  Associates,  Inc.  provides  technical  planning, 
support,  and  advisory  services  to  the  consortium  as  a  whole.  More 
specifically,  it  has  the  responsibility  for  selecting  consultants  and 
working  on  government  contracting  strategies, 
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As  TACTICS  is  really  a  series  of  related  consortia,  each  service  area 
is  coordinated  by  a  developing  institution  in  accordance  with  Title  III 
regulations.    The  coordinator's  involvement  in  the  area  it  is  responsible 
for  is  rather  nominal  since  the  operational  (as  opposed  to  the  fiscal) 
responsibility  lies  with  the  specialized  agencies. 

For  program  purposes,  TACTICS  distinguishes  between  general  services 
available  to  all  institutes  who  need  and  wish  them  (such  as  federal 
program  analysis  review  and  help  in  proposal  writing,  as  well  as  the 
management  information  service)  and  specialized  services  available  to 
subgroups  of  colleges  (such  as  management  and  academic  planning  areas). 
If  TACTICS*  tactics  work  out  as  planned,  each  member  instituti^,n  will 
receive  one  of  the  general  services  and  most  colleges  should  receive 
one  specialized  service  each  year.    TACTICS  is  planned  for  a  three- 
year  cycle.    ThuSj  a  college  should  be  able  to  get  all  the  services 
provided  by  the  consortium  within  that  period  of  time. 

While  all  service  areas  have  a  large  scope,  the  planned  management 
information  system  with  its  data  bank  look  like  the  most  important  long- 
range  service  since  it  will  provide  the  most  accurate  source  of  data  on 
Black  higher  education  in  the  U.  S.  soon. 

One  of  the  long-range  plans  of  TACTICS  is  to  help  member  institiitions 
improve  to  such  a  degree  that  tf ey  will  become  more  truly  service- 
oriented  by  setting  up  branch  campuses  in  inner  cities  where  educational 
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opportunities  are  becoming  increasingly  scarce.    Also,  the  consortium 
hopes  to  raise  the  level  of  its  member  institutions  to  such  a  degree 
that  they  will  attract  white  students.    This  will  be  of  great  Importance 
since  it  will  give  white  students  a  unique  and  much  needed  opportunity 
to  get  to  know  Black  culture  in  the  U.  S.  first-hand. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  effectively  TACTICS  will  be  able  to  fulfill 
its  promises.    As  the  program  becomes  more  visible  it  is  likely  to 
be  watched  closely  by  white  institutions  who  might  eventually  use 
the  TACTICS  approach  to  provide  assistance  to  groups  of  special - 
interest  colleges  or  institutions  sharing  some  common  denominators. 
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APPENDIX  A 


QUESTIONNAIRE 
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OMB#:  51-S71019 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  BERKELEY 


RtRKELEY  •  DAVIS  •  IRVINE  •  lOS  ANGELES  ■  RIVERSIDE  •  SAN  DIEGO  ■  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Inst.  Code: 


r  i       SANTA  DARnARA  '  SANTA  CRUZ 


CKNTEH  FOB  BESEAHCM  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
IN  mCHEB  EDUCATION 


BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA  94720 


August  1971 


Dear  Mr.  President: 

We  have  tried  to  make  the  attached  questionnaire  as  simple  as  possible  to  answer  by  pro- 
viding detailed  instructions  throughout  the  instrument.    We  realize,  however,  that  we  are 
asking  for  a  wide  variety  of  data  ftom  several  different  sources,  ajid  that  you  may  have  some 
difficulties  in  answering  particular  questions.    We  have  tried  to  use  HEGIS  categories 
whereTCr  possible  so  that  you  may  use  data  you  provided  for  HEGIS  questionnaires  to  coniplete 
this  instrument.    If  you  do  have  any  questions,  please  call  us  for  clarification  rather  than 
leaving  questions  unanswered.    We  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  all  the  help  we  can;  our  phone 
number  is  (U15)  6U2-5^01. 

We  assume  that  this  questionnaire  will  be  congpleted  not  by  one  but  by  several  persons.  In 
order  to  make  clear  who  completed  which  section,  we  \:ould  be  most  grateful  if  each  cf  the 
persons  involved  would  write  his  or  her  title  on  the  routing  section  at  the  bottom  of  this 
peige  for  each  section  he  or  she  fills  in. 

All  the  information  you  provide  will  be  held  strictly  confidential.    More  specifically,  we 
shall  not  release  any  data  on  a  particular  institution;  all  data  released  to  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  will  be  aggregate  data  on  all  institution?  which  return  this  questionnaire  to 
us.    The  code  number  at  the  top  of  this  page  is  for  our  information  and  will  be  used  for 
retrieval  purposes  only.    The  individual  content  of  your  questionnaire  will  not  be  revealed 
to  any  person  or  institution  outside  the  Center  for  Research  and  Development  in  Higher 
Education. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  cooperation. 


Sincerely, 


Dr.  Harold  L.  Hodgkinson 

Project  Director 

Study  of  Developing  Institutions 
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Center  for  Research  and 
Development  In  Higher  Education 
University  of  California 
Berkeley,  CA.  94704 


PART  I:    GENERAL  INSTITUTIONAL  CHARACTERISTICS 


In  trying  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  Title  III  funding  on  "developing  institutions,"  it  is 
important  for  us  not  only  to  know  how  these  funds  were  allocated  but  also  to  relate  that 
information  to  general  institutional  characteristics  of  grantee  institutions.    We  would 
be  very  grateful  if  you  could  answer  both  the  first  and  the  second  part  of  this  question- 
naire. 

I .    Data  On  President    (Academic  Year  1970-71 ) 


(a 
(b 

{c 

(d 
(e 
if 

(g 

(h 
(i 
(j 


Age: 
Race: 


Black  r 


7Years 
7  White 


Other  /     /    Please  Explain: 


Highest  earned  degree:    Bachelor's  /   7    1st  Prof.  Degree  /    7   Master's  / — 7 
Doctorate  /  7 

Institution  where  highest  earned  degree  was  conferred:   ;  

Year  when  highest  earned  degree  was  conferred:    /  / 

Academic  discipline  in  which  highest  earned  degree  was  obtained:   

Are  you  an  alumnus  of  this  institution?   Yes  /     7     No  y  7 
Number  of  years  spent  as  President  on  this  campus: 
Total  number  of  years  spent  working  on  this  campus: 

Other  positions  held  prior  to  being  appointed  President  of  this  institution. 
Please  mention  the  most  recent  position  first: 

Position  Institution  or  Organization  Years 


/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

-J  to  C 


7  to  £ 


7 
7 


7  to  /  7 


J  to  £ 


7 


7  to  I  7 


7  to  I  7 


7  to 


7  to  ^ 


7  to  L 


7  to  z: 


ERIC 


Mr,  President:    We  would  very  much 
value  your  opinion  on  the  following 
statements  and  would  be  most  grate- 
ful if  you  could  complete  items  (a) 
through  (1)  yourself. 


Please  answer  the  following  questions  with  "Yes"  or  "No." 


>ES  NO 

(a)  There  is  a  general  feeling  that  most  things  at     

this  college  are  all  right  as  they  are.  I     T  I  7 

(b)  The  notion  of  colleges  assuming  leadership  in 
bringing  about  social  change  is  not  an  idea 

that  is  or  would  be  particularly  popular  on     

this  campus.  I     I  I  I 

(c)  There  is  a  long-range  plan  for  the  institution 

that  is  embodied  in  a  written  document  for  dis-   

tribution  throughout  the  college.  /     /  /  / 

vd)    Currently,  there  is  a  wide  discussion  and  debate 
on  this  campus  about  what  the  institution  will  or 

should  be  seeking  to  accomplish  five  or  ten  years   

from  now.  /     /  /  / 

(e)  There  is  a  general  willingness  here  to  experiment 

with  innovations  that  have  shown  promise  at  other   

institutions.  I     7  /  / 

(f)  In  the  last  few  years,  there  have  been  a  number 

of  major  departures  from  old  ways  of  doing  things     

at  this  institution.  /     /  /  7 

If  "Yes,"  please  characterize  these 
changes  in  a  few  words: 


(g)  Students  and  faculty  members  whose  records 
contain  suggestions  of  unusual  characterise 

tics--e.g.,  bizarre  dress,  unpopular  ideas,    _ 

etc. --are  not  encouraged  to  remain  on  campus.  /     /  i  ZJ 

(h)  One  of  the  methods  used  to  influence  the 
flavor  of  the  college  is  to  try  to  select 

students  with  fairly  similar  personality     

traits.  I     7  I  7 

(i)  One  of  the  methods  used  to  influence  the 

flavor  of  the  college  is  to  hire  faculty     

with  fairly  similar  ideas.  /     /  I  7 

(j)    What  other  college  is  most  like  yours  today?    Please  mention  the  name  of  one 
or  two  institutions: 


ERIC 


Five  years  from  now,  what  other  college  will  your  institution  resemble  most 
closely?    Please  mention  the  name  of  one  or  two  institutions: 


3 

(1)    Given  enough  time  and  sufficient  funds  to  develop,  what  college  would  you  like 
your  institution  to  resemble  most  closely?    Please  mention  the  name  of  one  or 
two  institutions: 


Da 


i  9J1  Title  III  Program  Coordinator    (Academic  Year  1970/7'  ) 
Age:  /  /Years 

Race:    Black  dJ    White  /    7   Other  /    7    Please  explain;  

Highest  earned  degree:    Bachelor's  /   7    1st  Prof.  Degree  /    7   Master's  /~7 
Doctorate  /  7 

Institution  where  highest  earned  degree  was  conferred:  

Year  when  highest  earned  degree  was  conferred:    /  / 

Academic  discipline  in  which  highest  earned  degree  was  obtained:   

Are  you  an  alumnus  of  this  institution?    Yes  /    7     No  /  7 
Are  you  a  full-time  employee  at  your  institution?    Yes  /    7     No  /_ 


(a 
(b 
(c 

(d 
(e 
(f 

(g 

(h 

(i)    How  many  hours  per  week  do  you  on  the  average  spend  on  Title  III?    /  /Hours 

(j)    Proportion  of  your  time  devoted  to  coordinating  Title  III  programs  on  campus: 

full  time 
3/4  time 
1/2  time 
less  than 
1/2  time 

(k)    Do  you  have  any  other  titles?    Yes  /I77     No  /~7 

If  "Yes,"  please  specify:  (i)  

(ii)^,  

(iii)  


/ 

/ 

/- 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

7 

(1)    Number  of  years  spent  as  Program  Coordinator  on  this  campus:    /  / 
(m)    Total  number  of  years  spent  working  on  this  campus:    /  / 

(n)    Other  positions  held  prior  to  being  appointed  Title  III  Program  Coordinator  of  this 
institution.    Please  mention  the  most  recent  position  first: 

Position  Institution  or  Organization 


ERLC 


Years 

/ 

/ 

to 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

to 

/■ 

/ 

/ 

7 

to 

/ 

/ 

L 

./ 

to 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

to 

/ 

/ 

to 

1  

/ 

/ 

-_./ 

/ 

/ 

to 

/ 

7 

/ 

7 

to 

/ 

/ 

III.    Characteristics  of  Student  Body 

(a)    How  many  applicants  for  admission  on  all  levels  (first-time  registrants  only)  did 
your  college  receive  for  the  first  terms  of  the  academic  years  1965/66  and  1970/71. 


(b) 


(d) 


(e) 


(h) 


ERIC 


Fall 
Fall 


1965 
1970 


7 


7 


How  many  applicants  on  all  levels  (first-time  registrants  only)  did  your  college 
admi t--regardless  of  whether  they  actually  enrol led--for  the  first  terms  of  the 
academic  years  1965/66  and  1970/71? 


Fall  1965 
Fall  1970 


L 


7 

7 


(c)    How  many  applicants  on  all  levels  (first-time  registrants  only)  actual 1y  enrol  led 
at  your  institution  in  the  fall  of  the  academic  years  1965/66  and  1970/71? 


Fall  1965 
Fall  1970 


L 


7 


7 


Of  the  students  who  entered  your  institution  as  freshmen  in  the  fall  1965  and  1970, 
what  proportion  were  in  the  following  high  school  ranks? 


Upper 
Quarter 


Second 
Quarter 


Third 
Quarter 


Bottom 
Quarter 


Not 
Known 


rotal 


Fall 

1965 

r      V  1 

V 

/ 

%i    1  1/ 

/ 

V  100% 

Fall 

1970 

I        V  I 

V 

/ 

V    1  %l 

/ 

H       1 00% 

Full 

-and  part- 

time  enrollment 

in  the 

fall  1965  and  1970: 

Mo.  cf  Full- 

•Time 

No.  of  Part-Time 

Total  No. 

Students 

Students 

of  Students 

Fall 

1965 

/ 

/ 

/  / 

/ 

/ 

Fall 

1970 

/ 

/ 

/  / 

/ 

/ 

(f)    Part-time  students  in  terms  of  PTE's 


Fall  1965 
Fall  1970 


(g)    Proportion  of  full-time  students  by  parental  income  in  the  fall  1965  and  1970: 


Fall  1965 
Fall  1970 


$0  $3,000 

to  to 

2,999  5,999 

Yearly  Yearly 

/  V  I      If  L 


$6,000  $9,000  $12,000  $15,000 
to          to         to  and 

8,999  11,999  14,999  Over 

Yearly  Yearly  Yearly  Yearly 


Not 
Known 


Total 


JoJ 


37 


Full-time  student  body  by  race  in  the  fall  1965  and  1970: 
Black  Caucasian  Other 


Total 


Fall  1965 
Fall  1970 


17 


V 


37 


L 


37 


37 


100  % 
100  % 


Please  specify  if  "Other"  exceeds  10", 


5 


(i)    Part-time  student  body  by  race  in  ths  fall  1965  and  1970: 

Black  Caucasian  Other*  Total 


Fall  1965    /         %l           I         %/           /  %/  100% 

Fall  1970   /         V           /         %/           I  II  100% 

*Please  specify  if  "Other"  exceeds  10%: 

(j)    Full-time  student  body  by  sex  in  the  fall  1965  and  1970; 

Male         Female  Total 


Fall  1965  /  %l  I  V  100% 
Fall  1970  /        V     I        V  100% 

(k)    Part-time  student  body  by  sex  in  the  fall  1965  and  1970: 

Male         Female  Total 


Fall  1965  /        1ol     I        %l  100% 

Fall  1970  /        %/     I        %/  100% 

(1)    What  field  did  your  graduates  enter  right  after  graduating  during  the  academic 
years  1965/66  and  1970/71? 

Further     Further     Military   Teaching  Other*     Unknown  Total 

Study       Study           .              .  Occupa- 

(4-yr.       (grad./         .             .  tion 

college)     prof.           .              .  ... 

  school )        .              .  .  .  . 


1965/66    /  -%/  I  %/  I  V  I  V  I        V  I  V  100% 

1999/71    /         %/  /         %/  /         U  I         %/  /        V  I         %/  100% 

*Please  specify  if  "Other"  exceeds  10%: 


(m)    What  was  the  proportion  of  out-of-state  students  among  full-time  studerits  in  the 
fall  1965  and  1970? 

Fall  1965  I  V 
Fall  1970    /  V 

(n)    What  was  the  proportion  of  students  living  on  campus  among  full-time  students  in 
the  fall  1965  and  1970? 

Fall  1965  /  V 
Fall  1970    /  V 

(o)    How  many  students  were  dismissed  for  academic  reasons  during  the  academic  years 
1965/66  and  1970/71? 

1 965/ 66       /  / 

1970/71       /  / 

(p)    How  many  students  were  dismissed  for  non-academic  reasons  during  the  academic  yean 
1965/66  and  1970/71? 

1965/66       L   7 

^  1970/71       I  I 

ERIC  (q)    What  proportion  of  an  original  freshman  class  was  graduated  from  your  institution  I 
during  the  academic  years  1965/66  and  1970/71? 


» 


(r)    Number  of  graduates  during  the  academic  years  1955/66  and  1970/71: 

1965/66  /  / 
1970/71    r  I 

(s)   Total  expenditures  for  student  assistance  (from  all  sources)  during  the  academic 
years  1965/66  and  1970/71: 

1965/66  /$  / 
1970/71    1%  ] 

(t)    Total  expenditures  for  student  aid  from  federal  sources  (such  as  EOG,  WSP,  etc.)— 
excluding  institutional  matching  shares  of  federal  funds- -during  the  academic  years 
1965/66  and  1970/71: 

1965/55  /S  / 
1970/71    II  I 

(u)    Number  of  students  receiving  any  kind  of  financial  assistance--including  federal 
aid  (such  as  fellowships,  scholarships,  loans,  work-study  jobs,  etc.)~during  the 
academic  years  1965/66  and  1970/71: 

No.  of  Full -Time        No.  of  Part-Time  Total  No. 

Students  Students  of  Students 


1965/66         /  /        /  /  L 


1970/71  /  /        /  /        /  "  7 

(v)    Funds  spent  on  your  work-study  program  during  the  academic  years  1965/66  and  1970/7 

Funds  from  Non-         Funds  from  Total 
Federal  Sources         Federal  Sources 


1965/66 

1970/71        1%  1       1%   7  H 


1    r%  _/    n  / 


Characteristics  of  Faculty    (the  years  refer  to  academic  years) 

(a)    Number  of  full -and  part-time  faculty  by  sex  during  the  academic  years  1965/66  and 
1970/71: 

Full -Time                     Part-Time  Total 

Male  Fema+e  Male         Female  .  


1965/66  /  /  /  /  /  /  /  /  /  / 
1970/71  /         /     /         /        /         /     /         /        /  / 

(b)  Age  distribution  of  the  full-time  faculty  during  the  academic  years  1965/66  and 
1970/71: 

20  to  35      36  to  50      51  to  65      Over   65  Total 
Years          Years  Years         Years  . 

1965/66   /  %l     t  V     I         V     I         %l  100% 

1970/71    /  %j     I  V     /  V     I         %f  100% 

(c)  Age  distribution  of  the  part-time  faculty  during  the  academic  years  1965/66  and 
1970/71 : 


20  to  35      36  to  50      51  to  65      Over    65  Total 
Years  Years  Years  Years 


ERjC  1965/66   /         V     I         V     I         V     /         %f  100% 

1970/71    /         %/     I         %}     I         %l     I         %l  100% 


I 


7 

(d)   Rank  distribution  of  all  full-time  faculty  during  the  academic  years  1965/66  and 

1970/71  (if  no  ranks  or  other  ranks  are  used,  please  equate  as  closely  as  possible). 

Instructor     Assistant      Associate          Full           Other  Total 
 ■  Professor      Professor       Professor  ,   | 

1965/66   /  %l     I  %/     /  %/     /  X/     /  %/  100% 

1970/71    y  V     I  %}     I  V     I  V     I  V  100% 

Please  check  here  if  no  rank  system  is  used:    /  / 

Please  explain  if  a  rank  system  different  from  the  above  is  used: 


(e)    Rank  distribution  of  all  part-time  faculty  during  the  academic  years  1965/66  and 

1970/71  (if  no  ranks  or  o tFer  fanlc s  are  used,  please  equate  as  closely  as  possible). 

<^ 

Instructor     Assistant      Associate  Full  Other  Total 

.  Professor      Professor       Professor  .  • 

1965/66    /  V     I  V     I  V     I  V     /  ^/  lOOX 

1970/71    /  %i     /  %}     I  V     I  V     I  V  100% 

*Please  check  here  if  no  rank  system  is  used:    I  7 
Please  explain  if  a  rank  system  different  from  the  above  is  used: 


(f)    Distribution  of  fMlL-lima  faculty  by  fields  taught  during  the  academic  years  1965/66 
and  I  y/u/ 7i  • 

Humanities      Natural    and  Social  Applied  Total 

■  ■    ,  •■  ,  ,     Pure  Sciences         Sciences  Sciences 

(inci.  Arts)     unci.  geogr.J    unci,  psy.,       (inc.  Eng.,  

history,           occup.  & 
*                     •                    and          career  prog. , 
ppip-                      •                    *              education)          home  econ., 
£|y^  •    :    :   &  phys.  ed.)   


8 


(g) 


(h) 
(i) 


(j) 


(k) 


Distribution  of  part-time  facuUv  by  fields  taught  duri'ng  the  academic  years  1965/66 
and  1970/71: 


Humanities 
(Incl .  Arts) 


Natural  and 
Pure  Sciences 
(Incl.  geogr.) 


Social 
Sciences 


(Incl .  psy. , 
history, 
and 
education) 


1965/66 
1970/71 


/ 

/ 

V 

( 

V 

t 

V 

37 


Appl  i  ed 
Sciences 
(Inc.  Eng., 
occup.  & 
career  prog., 
home  econ. , 
&  phys.  ed.) 


Total 


L 


37 


100% 
100% 


Does  your  institution  award  tenure?     Yes   /     /  No  f  7 

If  tenure  is  awarded,  what  are  the  criteria  on  which  the  award  is  based? 

Please  check  the  appropriate  box: 

Rank  f  7 

Years  of  Service  /  7 

Other  (Please  specify)  /  7  

At  what  rank  (or  after  how  many  years  of  service)  is  tenure  usually  awarded? 
Please  check  the  appropriate  box: 


Tenure  based  on  Rank 


Tenure  based  on  Years 
of  Service 


Tenure  based  on  other 
Criteria 
(Please  Specify) 


Assistant 
Professor 

Associate 
Professor 

Full 
Professor 


1  Year   /  7 


2-4  Years  F 


7 


More  than 

4  Years  F 


J 
7 


What  was  the  average  weekly  course  load  taught  by  your  full-time  faculty  during 
the  academic  years  1965/66  and  1970/71? 

1965/66  /  /Hours^^  per  week  (of  which  f  7  hours  of  classroom  instruction). 
1970/71    /      _/Hours    per  week  (of  which  /     7  hours  of  classroom  instruction). 


Credit  Hours 


ERIC 
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(1)    What  was  the  average  weekly  course  load  taught  by  your  part-tirpe  faculty  during  the 
academic  years  1965/66  and  1970/71? 

1965/66  r  7Hours»  per  week  (of  which  /  /hours  of  classroom  instruction). 
1970/71    I     7 Hours    per  week  (of  which  /     /hours  of  classroom  instruction). 

Credit  Hours 

(m)    Distribution  of  f ul 1-time  faculty  by  highest  earned  degree  during  the  academic 
years  1965/66  andT970/71: 

Less  Than      Bacca-  1st.         Master's      Doctorate  Total 

Bacca-  laureate  Prof. 

laureate   .  Degree  ,   .   . 

1965/66    /  %l     I  V     I  V    I  V     I  V  100% 

1 970/  7 1    /  %l     I  %l     1  %)    I  II     I  V  1  m 

(n)    Distribution  of  part-time  faculty  by  highest  earned  degree  during  the  academic 
years  1965/66  andT570/71: 

Less  Than      Bacca-  1st.         Master's      Doctorate  Total 

Bacca-  laureate  Prof. 

laureate  .  Degree  .  .  . 

1965/66    /  V     /  V     I  TJ     i  %/     /  V  100% 

1970/71    /  I  V     I  %/     I  H     I  V  100% 

(o)    Proportion  of  full-time  faculty  by  race  in  1965/66  and  1970/71: 

Black         Caucasian         Other  Total 

1965/66   /  %/       I          %I       I  %l  100% 

1970/71    /  %/       I  %i       I  %/  100% 

(p)    Proportion  of  part-time  faculty  by  race  in  1965/66  and  1970/71: 

Black         Caucasian         Other  Total 

1965/66    /  %/       /         %/       I         V  100% 

1970/71    I  %l       I  %/       I         %/  100% 

If  "Other"  exceeds  10%  please  give  details: 


(q)    What  proportion  of  your  full-time  and  part-time  faculty  were  alumni  or  alumnae  of 
your  institution  curing  the  academic  years  1965/66  and  1970/71? 

Full-Time  Faculty  Part-Time  Faculty 

1965/66  /  %/  1965/66  /  V 

1970/71  /  %/  1970/71  /  V 
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(r)    How  much  influence  did  your  faculty  have  in  the  formation  of  policies  in  the 
following  areas  during  the  academic  year  1970/71  as  compared  to  1965/66? 
Please  check  the  appropriate  box: 


More  Influence 
in  1970/71  than 
in  1965/66 


More  Influence 
in  1965/66  than 
in  1970/71 


No 

Difference 


-grading  policies  (such  as 
introducing  new  grading 
systems) 

-academic  programs  (such 
as  introducing  new  pro- 
grams) 

-institution-wide  policies 
(such  as  advising  on  the 
budget) 


CO 


LU 


ZZ7 
CJ 


ZZ7 
ZZ7 
ZZ7 


V,    Characteristics  of  Administrators 

(Note:    We  define  as  "administrators"  college  employees  in  supervisory  positions  who  an 
not  simultaneously  members  of  the  faculty.    Please  do  not  include  department  and/or 
division  chairmen  and  the  president), 

(a)    Total  number  of  administrators  during  the  academic  years  1965/66  and  1970/71: 

Ful 1 -Time  Part-Time  Total 


1965/66  C 
1970/71  L 


L 


7 


/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

(b)    Full-time  administrators  by  race  during  the  academic  years  1965/66  and  1970/71 


Black 


Caucasian 


Other 


/ 

%/ 

/ 

L 


If  "Other"  exceeds  10%,  please  give  details: 


Total 

100% 
100% 


(c)    Full-time  admin'strators  by  sex  during  the  academic  years  1965/66  and  1970/71: 

Male         Female  Total 


ERIC 


1965/66  L 
1970/71  C 
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1 

%/ 

100% 

1 

%/ 

100% 

n 

(d)  Full-time  administrators  by  highest  earned  degree  during  the  academic  years  1965/66 
and  1970/71: 

Less  Than      Bacca-  1st.  Master's       Doctorate  Total 

Bacca-  laureate  Prof. 

laureate  .  Degree  .  .  . 

1965/66    I  /  V     I  V     I  V     /  V  100% 

1970/71  /        V    I        V    I       V    I       V    I        %/  ^m 

(e)  What  proportion  of  full-and  part-time  administrators  were  alumni  or  alumnae  of  your 
institution  during  the  academic  years  1965/66  and  1970/71? 

Full-Time  Administrators  Part-Time  Administrators 

1965/66    /  1965/66    /  V 

1970/71    I  V  1970/71    /  %l 

(f)  How  many  faculty  members  (excluding  department  and/or  division  chairmen)  also  held 
part-time  administrative  positions  during  the  academic  years  1965/66  and  1970/71? 

1965/66  C 
1970/71  / 


/ 

/ 

/ 

(g)    Please  enter  the  number  of  administrators  (part-time  and  full-time)  who  v«rk  in  the 
following  areas,  according  to  the  hours  per  week  spent  in  the  respective  field: 

1-10  11-20         Over  20 

hrs7week         hrs>/week  hrs,/week 

-Research  and  development  of 

educational  programs 
-Planning  of  physical  facili- 
ties 

-Admission  of  students 
-Registration  of  students/ 
keeping  student  records 
-Job  placement  for  students 

and  alumni 
-Financial  assistance  to 

students 
-Purchase  of  equipment 

and  materials 
-Administration  of  bookstore 
-Coordination  and  management 

of  student  housing 
-Personnel  matters  (acad.  & 

non-acad.  employees) 
-Keeping  college  financial 
records 

-Administration  of  college  funds 
-Maintenance  of  physical  plant 
-Public  relations 
-Insti tutional  security 
-Alumni  affairs 
-Fu  ndraising 

-Medical  services  for  students 
-Student  counseling 


ERIC 


Total 


/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

1  

■  -7 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

7 

/ 

7 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/  ■ 

7 

/ 

/ 

/ 

7 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 
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VI.    Characteristics  of  Trustees 

(a)    Number  of  trustees  during  the  academic  years  1965/66  and  1970/71: 


1965/66 
1970/71 


/ 

1 

1 

1 

(b)    Trustees  by  race  during  the  academic  years  1965/66  and  1970/71: 


* 

Black  Caucasian  Other  Total 


1965/66   /  X/  /  \l  I  V  100% 

1970/71    /  "if  I  T7  /  %]  100% 


(c)    Trustees  by  sex  during  the  academic  years  1965/66  and  1970/71: 

Male  Female  Total 


1965/66  /        %}  I        V  100% 

1970/71  y  /       V  100% 

(d)    Trustees  by  highest  earned  degree  during  the  academic  years  1965/66  and  1970/71: 

Less  Than      Bacca-  1st.  Master's        Doctorate  Total 

Bacca-  laureate  Prof. 

laureate   .  Degree  .    .   

1965/66    /  V     I  %]  I  %l  I  lol     /         ^  100% 

1970/71    /  Tt     I  %I  I  V  I  ^hi     I  lof  100% 


(e)    Trustees  by  occupation  during  the  academic  years  1965/66  and  1970/71: 


1965/66  1970/71 


-Banking  and  Finance 

/ 

/ 

-Medical  Profession 

/ 

/ 

V 

-Lawyers 

/ 

y 

/ 

V 

-Self -Employed 

Businessmen 

/ 

V 

/ 

V 

-Executives 

/ 

V 

/ 

V 

-Educators 

/ 

V 

/ 

V 

-Clergymen 

/ 

V 

/ 

V 

-Engineers  & 

Architects 

/ 

V 

/ 

V 

-Public  Officials 

/ 

V 

/ 

V 

-Other 

/ 

V 

/ 

V 

Total 

100% 

100% 

* 

If  "Other"  exceeds  10%,  please  give  details: 


ERIC 
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(f)  How  often  did  the  trustees  meet  during  the  years  1965/66  and  1970/71? 

1965/66  /  /Times 
1970/71    /  /Times 

(g)  What  proportion  of  trustees  lived  within  one  hundred  miles  of  your  insitution  during 
the  academic  years  1965/66  and  1970/71? 

1965/66  /  V 
1970/71    /  V 

(h)  What  proportion  of  trustees  were  alumni  or  alumnae  of  your  institution  during  the 
academic  years  1965/66  and  1970/71? 

1965/66  /  V 
1970/71    /  V 

(i)  What  are  the  procedures  used  to  acquaint  trustees  with  the  working  of  the  institu- 
tion? 


(j)    How  are  trustees  selected  and  appointed,  and  by  whom? 


ERIC 
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VII.    Financial  Information 

(a)  Budgets  for  the  academic  years  1965/66 
Current  Fund  Income 

1.  Student  tuition  and  fees 

2.  Governmental  appropriations 

(a)  Federal  government 

(b)  State  government 

(c)  Local  government 

3.  Private  gifts  and  grants 

(a)    Value  of  contributed  services 

b)  Foundation  grants 

c)  Other  private  support  from  all 
sources 

4.  Endowment  income 

5.  Student  aid  grants,  all  sources 

6.  Auxiliary  enterprises 

7.  All  other  current  fund  revenues 

Total  Current  Fund  Revenues 


1970/71: 

1965/66  1970/71 


/$  /  n  / 

n  /  n  I 

zi_  J  1%  7 

II  I  /$  / 

1%  7  IT  J 

nr  7  d  7 

n  J  /$       ,  7 

I  1%  I 

/±  J  1%  J 

/I  /  /$  J 

/s  /  /$  / 

|^  I  n  / 
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Current  Fund  Expenditures 

1.  Instruction  and  departmental  research 

(a)  Faculty  salaries 

(b)  All  other  expenditures 

2.  Seneral  achiinistrative  and  general 

institutional  expense 

(a)  Administrative/Staff  salaries 

(b)  All  other  administrative  ex- 

pense 

3.  Libraries 

4.  Sponsored  research 

5.  Extension  and  public  service 

6.  Physical  plant  maintenance  and 

operation 

7.  Student  aid  grants 

8.  Auxiliary  enterprises 

9.  All  other  expenditures  from  current 
fund  revenues 


1965/66 


1 970/71 


/n: 
zrz: 

ztz: 


7  /X 
7 


7  zr 

7  ZH 

7  zr 

7  Zr 

7  fX 

7  /X 
7 

7  Zt 

7  ZH 


7 
7 


7 
7 
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(b)   Please  describe  the  nature  of  the  most  frequently  "contributed  services": 


(c)  Who  provides  these  "contributed  services?*'    (Please  mention  occupation.) 


(d)   Are  any  of  the  persons  providing  "contributed  services"  alumni  or  trustees? 
Please  check  one: 

-some  are  alumni       I  7 
-some  are  trustees 
-some  are  alumni 
and  some  are 


-neither  of  the 
above 

(e)   Did  your  institution  ever  borrow  funds  from  any  source—including  endow- 
ment funds--to  cover  operating  expenses  between  September  1965  and  May 
1971? 

Yes   I  7  No 


If  "Yest"  please  mention  the  academic  years:    I       7   /       /  £ 


(f)   We  would  appreciate  if  you  could  tell  us  in  one  or  two  sentences  what  your  major 
financial  problems  are: 
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fill.    General  Title  III  Information 

Within  the  last  five  years,  hundreds  of  "developing  institutions,"  i.e.,  colleges 
which  attempt  to  raise  their  overall  quality  with  Federal  assistance,  have  been  the 
recipients  of  Title  III  grants.    Four  different  types  of  institutions  can  be  dis- 
tinguished in  terms  of  how  they  received  Title  III  funds: 

(a)  Participating  institutions  are  colleges  which  receive  such 
funds  through  a  consortium  of  which  they  are  a  member; 

(b)  Direct-Grant  institutions  are  colleges  which  receive  Title 
III  funds  for  their  own  use  directly  from  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education; 

(c)  Coordinators  of  consortia  receive  such  funds  and  subsequently 
allocate  them  in  one  form  or  another  to  participating  insti- 
tutions which  are  members  of  the  consortium; 

(d)  Assisting  institutions  (which  are  usually  educational  insti- 
tutions, business  corporations,  or  research  organizations) 
are  hired  by  individual  Titie  III  grantees  or  consortia  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  training  or  consulting  services. 

Please  check  the  different  grantee  statuses  your  institution  held  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Title  III  program  in  1965/66: 

Years  Participating      Direct-Grant        Coordinator  Assisting 

Institution         Institution        of  Consortia  Institution 


1965/66  a~i         I.     I         rzu  rz'i 

1966/67  /  / 

1967/68  fZ'  J 

1968/69  /    .  ./ 

1969/70  /  7 

1970/71  /  7 


/ 

/ 

/  

/ 

/ 

/ 

.7 

/::. 

/ 

— ^ 

/~ 

 t 

/ 

f 

/ 

_  / 

/ 

—7 

~/ 

/.:: 

:_7 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

} 

§  —  - 

/._. 

.  / 

/ 

/ 

/ 

1 

If  your  college  was  at  any  time  since  1965/66  an  assisting  institution  receiving 
Title  III  monies  through  another  institution,  please  name  the  institution(s)  assisted, 
the  nature  of  your  assistance  and  the  year  during  which  this  cooperation  took  place: 

Institution  Nature  of  Assistance  Academic  Year 

 ^1965/66   r  '  7 


J  966/67  I  7 

J  967/68  /Z3/ 

J  968/69  CZIZI 

1969/70  t  1 


EWC  1970/71    1  7 
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While  the  majority  of  grantee  institutions  receive  Title  III  ^unds  in  one  capacity 
only  (usually  as  a  participating  institution  or  a  direct-grant  institution),  a  num- 
ber of  colleges  have  received  such  monies  in  more  than  one  capacity.    You  wi?i  notice 
that  Part  II  of  the  questionnaire  is  in  three  different  colors.    Each  color  ^ands  foi 
one  particular  capacity.    Thus,  if  your  institution  received  Title  III  monies  in  a 
single  capacity  only,  please  fill  in  the  appropriate  section  only  (top  of  each  page 
mentions  the  capacity  to  which  the  page  refers)  and  disregard  the  others.    If  your 
institution  received  such  funds  in  more  than  one  capacity,  please  fill  in  both  (or 
all  three)  sections.    We  didn't  include  a  special  section  for  assisting  institutions 
since  only  a  very  small  number  of  "developing  institutions'*  did  simultaneously  serve 
as  assisting  institutions;  however,  should  your  college  at  any  time  since  1966  have 
served  as  an  assisting  institution,  we  would  be  most  grateful  if  you  could  give  some 
details  on  the  fBublnrhg  page>    This  part  of  the  questionnaire  asks  for  information 
a:,  .ut  the  use  of  Title  III  funds  for  all  years  since  the  program  was  enacted.  Please 
be  sure  to  always  specify  the  year  during  which  a  certain  program  wa?  in  existence. 
We  would  be  most  grateful  if  you  could  provide  this  information  even  if  you  are  not 
currently  receiving  Title  III  funds. 

So  far,  Title  III  funds  have  been  used  primarily  in  four  areas:    curriculum  develop- 
ment, faculty  development,  administrative  improvement,  and  student  services.  Curricu- 
lum improvement  refers  to  the  improvement  of  existing  and  the  establishment  of  new 
curricula;  faculty  improve*ment  refers  to  raising  the  level  of  competence  of  the  fac- 
ulty either  by  adding  visiting  scholars-^such  as  National  Teaching  Fellows  or  Pro- 
fessors Erreriti--to  the  faculty,  or  by  providing  in-service  training  or  advanced 
graduate  training  to  members  of  the  regular  faculty.    Administrative  improvement 
refers  to  ra^'sing  both  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  the  college  administration 
through  in-service  and  advanced  graduate  training  for  administrators,  through  the 
use  of  consultants  for  planning  administrative  reorganization,  and  through  the 
establishment  of  offices  dealing  with  such  functions  as  development,  planning,  and 
institutional  studies.    Student  services  may  have  been  improved  by  establishing  or 
improving  counseling  services,  by  instituting  student  exchange  programs  with  other 
colleges  or  universities,  or  by  various  other  means. 

We  are  interested  not  only  in  how  you  allocated  Title  III  funds  in  terms  of  the 
four  broad  areas  mentioned  before,  but  also  in  the  specific  programs  which  were 
made  possible  by  these  funds.    Also,  we  would  very  much  like  to  know  whether,  in 
your  view,  these  programs  were  successful.    Please  be  as  specific  as  you  can  in 
answering  the  open-ended  questions. 


END  OF  PART  I 


PARTICIPATING  INSTITUTIONS 


This  section  will  examine  funding  patterns  and  types  of 
programs  initiated  WITH  TITLE  III  FUNDS  BY  PARTICIPATING 
INSTITUTIONS.    It  will  concentrate  on  the  areas  of  cur- 
riculum development,  faculty  development,  administrative 
improvement,  and  student  services. 

The  first  segment  of  this  section,  I.    FINANCIAL  DATA, 
deals  exclusively  with  financial  information  concerning 
the  major  programs  which  you  have  initiated  with  Title 
III  funds. 

The  second  segment  of  this  section,  II.    PROGRAM  DATA, 
deals  more  with  descriptive  aspects  of  the  programs 
you  initiated  with  Title  III  assistance. 


PARTICIPATING  INSTITUTIONS 


TITLE  in  FUNDS  BY  PROGRAM 
I*    Financial  Data  ^ 


A.    Curriculum  Development 


Basic 

Academic 

Curriculum 

$ 


Remedial 

Pre-College 

Curriculum 


Occupational 
and  Career 
CurrlculiAfi 


Other  {Write 
in  Program  A 
Year)  


B.    Faculty  Development 


National 
Teaching 
Fellows 


Professors 
Emeriti 


Inservlce 

Training 

for 

Faculty 


Advanced 
Graduate 
Training 
for  Faculty 


Other  (Write 
in  Program  & 
Year)  


C*   Administrative  Improvement 


Inservlce 
Training 
for  Admin- 
istrators 


Advanced 
Graduate 
Training  for 
Administrator! 


Use  of  Out* 
side 

Consultants 
$ 


Offices  with 
New  Functions 
(e.g.,  Instlt. 
Research) 


Other  (Write 
In^  Program  & 
Year)  


Total  Funds 

Curriculum 

Development 

$ 


Total  Funds 
for  Faculty 
Development 


Oo  T,  III  Funds  Con- 
stitute 50X  or  More 
of  Your  Total  Budget 
for  these  Areas? 


Yes  CD 
Yes  rj 
Yes  CO 
Ye5  ZZ7 
Yfs  CO 
Yes  CO 


No  EO 
No  CO 
No  CO 
No  CO 
No  CO 
No  CO 


Do  T.  Ill  Funds  Con* 
stitute  50%  or  More 
of  Your  Total  Budget 
for  these  Areas? 


Yes  Z=7 
Yes  CO 
Yes  CO 
Yes  CO 
Yes  CO 
Yes  CO 


No  CO 
Wo  CO 
No  CO 
No  CO 
No  CO 
No  CO 


Total  Funds 
for  Adminis- 
trative 
Improvement 

$  


Do  T.  Ill  Funds  Con- 
stitute  50t  or  More 
of  Your  Total  Budget 
for  these  Areas? 


Yes  ZZ7 
Yes  CO 
Yes  CO 
Yes  CO 
Yrs  CO 
Yes  CO 


No  CO 
No  CO 
No  CO 
No  CO 
No  CO 
No  CO 


0.   Student  Services  (Please  Specify  Additional  Programs.) 


Counseling  &  Tutorial  k 
Guidance  Remedial 


Health 
Services 


Other  (Write 
in  Program  S 
Year)  


Other  (Write 
In  Program  & 
Year)  


Total  Funds 
for  Student 
Services 


Oo  T.  Ill  Funds  Con- 
stitute  50%  or  Kore 
of  Your  Total  Budget 
for  these  Areas? 


S5/6G  $ 

66/67  " 

67/6 »  ^ 

68/' 
69/ 

70/7^  * 


Yes  CO 
Yes  CO 
Yes  CO 
Yes  CO 
Yes  CO 
Yes  CO 


No  CO 
No  CO 
No  CO 
No  CO 
No  CO 
Ho'CO 
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E .    Data  on  Funds  Applied  For,  Funds  Received,  and  Funds  Returned 


(1)   A  relatively  large  number  of  Title  III  recipients  have  returned  part 
of  their  grants  during  the  past  five  years.    At  the  same  time,  many 
institutions  which  did  receive  Title  III  funds  obtained  considerably 
less  than  they  had  applied  for.    VJe  vjould  like  to  know  more  about 
these  trends  and  v/ould  be  grateful  if  you  could  fill  in  the  table 
helow: 


r 


Years  Funds 
Were  Applied 
For 


1965/66 
1966/67 
1967/68 
1958/69 
1969/70 


Funds 
Applied  For 


T 
T 


r 
r 


Funds 
Received 


$ 


V 
T 


Funds 
Returned 


Da  te  When 
Funds  VJere 
Returned 


$ 

T 
T 

T 
T 


(2)    If  your  institution  did  return  any  Title  III  funds,  please  explain  their 
non-use  and  mention  the  fiscal  years  for  which  those  funds  had  originally 
been  allocated: 
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II.    PROGRAM  DATA 


Ao    Curriculum  Development 

(1)   Please  turn  back  to  page  19to  see  if  15  percent  or  more  of  curriculum 
development  monies  v/ere  allocated  to  "other."    If  so,  explain: 


(2)  What  specific  programs  aimed  at  raising  the  quality  and  breadth  of  the 
basic  curriculum  did  you  establish  through  Title  III  funds?  Please 
mention  the  fiscal  years  during  which  these  programs  were  in  exis- 
tence: 

Description  of  Program  From  (Year)  To 

  19_  to  19_ 

  19_  to  19_ 

  •  19_  to  19_ 

(3)  What  kinds  of  remedial  programs  did  your  institution  establish  and/or 
continue  with  the  help  of  Title  III  funds? 

Description  of  Program  From  (Year)  To 

  19_  to  19_ 

  19_  to  19_ 

19      to  19 


(4)   What  types  of  occupational  and  career  curricula  did  you  establish  and/or 
continue  with  Title  III  funds?   Please  mention  the  fiscal  years  during 
which  these  programs  were  in  existence: 

Description  of  Program  From  (Year)  To 

'  ^   19_  to  19_ 

  19_  to  19_ 

19      to  19 


(5)   Of  the  different  types  of  programs  mentioned  in  (1)  to  (4),  which  ones 
would  you  regfrd  as  the  most  successful,  and  why? 


Of  the  different  types  of  programs  mentioned  in  (1)  to  (4)^  which  ones 


PAPTICIPATING  INSTITUTIONS 


(7)   Please  add  any  other  cwnments  you  may  want  us  to  know: 


B.    Faculty  Development 

(1)   Please  turn  back  to  pagel9to  see  if  15  percent  or  more  of  faculty 
development  monies  were  allocated  to  "other."    If  so,  explain: 


(2)    In  what  departments  did  the  National  Teaching  Fellows  work,  and  what 
was  the  impact  of  the  NTFs  on  faculty  development? 


(3)   In  what  departments  did  the  Professors  Emeriti  work,  and  what  was  .the 
impact  of  these  scholars? 


(4)   What  different  kinds  of  in-service  training  did  your  faculty  participate 
in,  and  where  v/ere  these  programs  usually  held?  Please  specify  the  ap- 
propriate year: 


Description  of  Program                   Number  of  Faculty  Dates 

  t  1   

  /  1  

  /  /   

  /  1   


ERIC 
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(5)   How  many  of  your  faculty  did  receive  advanced  graduate  training  under 
Title  III,  and  v/hat  were  iheir  academic  subjects? 

Subjects                        Number  of  Faculty  Years 

 /            /  19_  to  19_ 

 /             /  19_  to  19_ 

 /             /  19___  to  19_ 

  /             /  19     to  19 


(6)   Where  did  they  receive  this  training? 


(7)   What  degrees  did  they  earn? 


(8)   How  many  of  your  faculty  members  earned  higher  degrees  through  direct  use 
of  Title  II.  funds  and  then  left  the  institution? 


(9)   Of  the  different  faculty  development  programs  funded  with  Title  III  monies, 
which  ones  would  you  regard  as  the  most  successful,  and  why? 

(10)  Of  the  different  faculty  development  programs  funded  with  Title  III  monies, 
which  ones  woulc  you  regard  as  the  least  successful,  and  why? 

(11)  Please  add  any  other  comments  you  may  want  us  to  know: 
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C.    Administrative  improvement 

(1)   Please  turn  back  to  page  19 to  see  if  15  percent  or  more  of  administrative 
improvement  monies  wer^'allocated  to  "other."    If  so,  explain: 


(2)  Wha  different  kinds  o  in-service  training  did  your  administrators  parti- 
cipcte  in,  and  where  vjve  these  programs  usually  held?  Please  specify  the 
appropriate  fiscal  yea^s. 

Description  of    "ogram  Insti tution  Year 

  19_  to  19_ 

 ^_  19_  to  19_ 

  19_  to  19_ 

 ■  19     to  19 


(3)  How  many  of  your  admin  strators  did  receive  advanced  graduate  training 
under  Tit^e  III?  What  specific  kind  of  training  did  they  receive,  and 
where?   P'ease  specify  the  appropriate  fiscal  years: 

Number  of 

T\pe  of  Training          AdministraTors         Institution  Year 

 /            /    19_  to  19_ 

 /           7   ^   19_  to  19_ 

 /           /    19_  to  19_ 

 /          -7    19_  to  19_ 

(4)  What  tasks  did  your  cor  iultants  carry  out?   Who  were  these  consultants? 
Pleas 5  specify  the  appt  )priate  fiscal  years: 

Name  of  Firm 

Description  of  fask                  (or  Individ! )  Dates 


(5)    Did  your  institution  e  tablish  offices  for  development,  planning,  or  insti 
tutional  studies?   If   o,  where  and  when  were  these  offices  established? 
Pleaso  mention  the  app  opriate  fiscal  years. 


Offices 


Dates 
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(6)   Of  the  different  ty  es  of  programs  for  adminlstra  :1ve  Improvement  men- 
tioned in  (1)  to  (5,,  which  ones  would  you  regard  as  the  most  successful, 
and  why? 


(7)  Of  the  different  ty:tes  of  programs  for  administrative  improvement  men- 
tioned in  (1)  to  (5),  whici  ones  would  you  regard  as  the  least  success 
fuljand  why? 


(8)   Please  add  any  other  comments  you  may  want  us  to  know: 


.    Student  Services 

.  (1)   Please  turn  back  to  page  19to  see  if  15  percent  or  more  of  student  ser- 
vices was  allocated  to  "other."   If  so,  explain: 


(2)   What  types  of  counseling  and  guidance  programs  were  funded  through 
Title  III?   Please  explain  and  specify  the  fiscal  years  during  which 
such  programs  were  fijnded: 

Peso ipt ion  of  Program  From  (Yaar)  To 
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(3)   What  types  of  tutorial  and  remedial  services  were  funded  through  Title 

III?   Please  explain  and  soccify  the  fiscal  years  during  which  such 
pr-ograms  i/ore  funded; 

Desc  ription  of  Program  From  (Year)  To 

  19_   to  19_ 

  19_   to  19_ 

  19      to  ^9 
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(4)   What  types  of  health  service  programs  v/ere  funded  througn  Title  IIP 
Please  specify  and  indicate  the  fiscal  years  during  which  such  programs 
were  funded:  .  * 

Desc  ription  of  Procjram  From  ( Year)  To 

 ^   19___   to  19__ 

  •  19__   to  19_. 

 .   19      to  19 


(5)    Of  the  different  student  services  programs  mentioned  in  (1)  to  (4), 
which  on3s  would  you  -egard  as  the  most  successful,  and  why? 


(6)   Of  the  d  fferent  student  services  programs  mentioned  in  (1)  to  (4), 
which  onis  woulc  you  -egard  as  the  least  successful,  and  why? 


(7)   Please  add  any  other  comments  you  may  want  us  to  know: 
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E.    General  Evaluation 


Curriculum  Development 

Basic  Academic  Curriculum 
Remedial  Pre-College 

Curriculum 
Vocational  CurricultTi 
Curriculum— Other 

Pacul tv  Development 

National  Teaching  Fellows 
Professors  Emeriti 
In-Service  Training  for 

Regular  Faculty 
Advanced  Graduate 

Training  for  Regular 
Facul  ty 
Faculty— Other 

Achnini strati ve  Improver  ent 

In-Service  Training  1  Dr 

 Administrators 

Ad /a need  Graduate  Train- 
ing for  Administrators 
Usi  of  Outside  Consultants 
Establishment  of  New 

Offices  (e.g.,  Plarnina) 
Administration— Other 

Student  Services 

Counseling  and  Guidance 
Tutorial  and  Remedial 
Health  Services 


Other     (please  specify) 


Funds 
Most 
Helpful 

Funds 
Fairly 
Helpful 

Funds 
Not 
Helpful 

No 

Program 
in  Area 

•  /=7 

an 

an 

I  7 
CZD 

L  / 

an 

an 
an 

cm 

au 
an 

CZJ 

an 

I — 7 

an 
an 

an 

tan 
an 

an 

am 

an 
an 

an 
an 

CZJ. 

L  I 

i — 7 

an 

ant 

B 

an 


an 
an 


an 
an/ 
an 
an 


an 

an 

an 

an 

an 

an 

azj 

fan 

an 

an 

an 

an 

an 

an 

an 
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Of  all  thp  programs  funded  through  Title  III,  which  had  you  anticipated 
U  be  most  successfil?  Which  were.  In  fact,  most  successful? 


Do  you  have  any  sugc ^stions  concerning  programs  you  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  initiate,  bl  :  which  you  feel  have  great  promise?  Please  list 
and  expl  in: 


DIRECT-GRANT  INSTITUTIONS 


This  section  will  examine  funding  patterns  and  types  of 
programs  Initiated  WITH  TITLE  III  FUNDS  BY  DIRECT-GRANT 
INSTITUTIONS.    It  will  concentrate  on  the  areas  of  cur- 
riculum development,  faculty  develcprsci'it,  administrative 
improvement,  aru  student  services. 

The  first  segment  of  this  section,  L    FINANCIAL  DATA, 
deals  exclusive  y  with  financial  infoniation  concerning 
the  irajor  progrc  ns  which  you  have  initiated  with  Title 
III  funds. 

The  second  segmi  nt  of  ihis  section,  II.   PROGRAM  DATA, 
deals  more  with  descriptive  aspects  of  the  programs 
you  initiated  w  th  Title  III  assistance. 
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1966/67 
1l67/6a 
1968/69 
1969/70 
197C/71 


Natf  )m1 
Tmc  ling 

ftl)  VM 


1965/66 
1966/6/ 
1967/66 
1968/69 
1969/70 
197(^71 


Inie  vIct 
Tni  Ing 
for  ,  iain- 


1966/66 
1966/67 
1967/68 
1968/69 
m9/70 
197Q/71 


TI1  E  in  rUNtIS  BY  PROGRAM 
I.    Firunclal  UU 

A,   COnrlcultw  Dev»1opwgnt 


I  rrlculw 


RontdUl 
Prt«Co11tgt 

CurrlculM 


Occup«t1oMl      Other  {\tr\U     ToUl  Funds 
and  Z%r^T        In  ^ogrM  I  Currlculun 
CurrlculiM        VMr)   Dtv«1opM«nt 


?rofn%or% 

ED«»rU1 


Jftiervlce 

Training 

for 


Advanced 
Graduate 
Training 
for  Faculty 


Other  (Write 
In  Progrea  6 
VMr)  


To  til  fundi 
for  Faculty 
Development 


C.   Adalnlltratlve  tmproveent 


^  tveneed 
r  aduate 

1 ratning  for 
/  in\  ntitratof . 


Ute  of  Out- 
side 

Consultants 


Offices  Mith 
New  Functions 
(e.g.*  InstU. 
Research i 


Other  (Write 
In  Progren  A 
Year)  


ToUl  Funds 
for  Adit nil - 
tretlve 
leprovemsnt 


Do  t.  in  Funds  Con- 
stitute 501  or  Nore 
of  Your  Total  Budget 
for  these  Areas? 

Ves  S  IS  S 

Yes  C7  »to  CU 

Yes  £17  l»o  C7 

Yes  Mo  B 

Yes  No  C7 


Do  T.  in  Funds  Con> 
stituu  SOS  or  Nore 
of  Your  Total  Budget 
for  these  Areas? 


Yes  CD 

Yes  czy 
*«Z5 


*>  C7 
No  O 
Hoc 
"a  £17 


Do  T.  Ill  Funds  Con- 
stitute $0X  or  Nore 
of  Your  Total  Budget 
for  tfiese  Areas? 

Yes  I 
Yes  i 
Yes  ^ 
Yes  CJ 

U%CU  No  C7 
res  £:!/    Ho  & 


0,  Student  Services  (Please  Specify  Addltlonel  Prograeis.) 


Counseling  I 
6u1<!ance 


Tutorial  6 
dial  - 


Health 
Services 


Other  (WriU 
In  Progran  I 
Yeer)  


Other  (Write 
In  Progriei  I 
Ycer)  


Total  Funds 
for  Student 
Services 


196S/66 
1966/67 
1967/68 
IW/69 
1969/70 
1970/71 


Do  T.  lit  Funds  Con- 
stitute !  01  or  More 
of  Your  'oU\  Budget 
Tor  thes-  Areas? 

Yes  CZ 
Yes  CZ 

Yes  c: 

Yes  CZ 

Yes  /r/ 


No 

no  CZ3 
«o  C7 
^  CD 
No'O 
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£•    Data  on  Funds  [  >pl1ed  f^r^  Funds  Recewed,  and  Funds  Returned 

(1)    A  relativ  ly  large  nunber  of  Title  III  recipients  have  returned  part 
of  their    ^ants  during  the  past  five  years.    At  the  same  time,  many 
instituti.ns  which  did  receive  Title  III  funds  obtained  considerably 
less  than  they  had  applied  for.    lie  would  like  to  know  more  about 
these  trends  and  v/ould  be  grateful  if  you  could  fill  in  the  table 
below: 


Years  Funds 
Were  Applied 
For 


1965,  66 
1966/67 
1967/68 
1958/69 
1969/70 


Funds 
Applied  For 


Funds 
Received 


$ 

T 


Funds 
Returned 


Date  When 
Funds  Were 
Returned 


$ 

r 


(2)    If  your  institttion  di  J  return  any  T  tle  IH  funds,  please  explain  thei) 
non-use  end  mention  th>  fiscal  years  for  which  those  funds  had  original' y 
been  allc:ated: 


ERLC 
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II.    PROGRAM  DATA 


A.    Cu  TTCulum  Dey  ■loiifncnt 

(1)    Please  turn  back  to  page  30to  see  if  15  percent  or  more  of  curriculum 
development  monies  \  ^re  allocated  to  "other."    If  so.  explain: 


(2)   What  specific  progri  ns  aimed  at  raising  the  quality  and  breadth  of  the 
basic  curriculum  die  you  establish  through  Title  III  funds?  Please 
mention  t  le  fiscal  :  :;ars  during  v/hich  these  programs  were  in  exis- 
tence : 

Des(  iption  of  Program  From  (Year)  To 


19_  to  19_ 
19__  to  19, 
19      to  19 


(3)  What  kinds  of  remedi  1  prc^rams  did  your  institution  establish  and/or 
continue  with  the  hf  p  of  Title  III  funds? 

Pes  riptio  '  of  Program  From  fYear)  To 

^  .   19___  to  19_ 

  19___   to  19__ 

 19___   to  19_ 

(4)  What  types  of  occip  tional  and  career  curricula  did  you  establ ish  and/or 
continue  with  Title  III  fuids?   Please  mention  the  fiscal  years  durinc 
v/hich  these  program   were  in  existence: 

Pes(  riptio  i  of  Program  From  [Year)  To 

.  19      to  19 


19__  to  19_ 
19      to  19 


(5)    Of  the  (iffercnt  types  of  programs  mentioned  in  (1)  to  (4),  which  ones 
would  yc  /  regard  as  the  most  successful,  and  why? 


ERTC^^^  different  types  of  programs  mentioned  in  (1)  to  (4),  which  ones 

BUBMa       would  you  regard  ar.  the  least  succ2ssful,  and  wliy? 


DIRECT-GRANT  INSTITUTIONS 
(7)    Please  add  any  othci  conancnts  you  may  tvant  us  to  know: 
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B.    Faculty  Development 

(1)    Please  turn  back  tc  page  30to  see  if  15  percent  or  more  of  faculty 
development  monies  'ere  allocated  to  "other."    If  so,  explain: 


(2)    In  what  dopartmonts  did  th   National  Teaching  Fellows  work,  and  what 
vm%  the  impact  of  tie  fITFs  on  faculty  development? 


(3)    In  what  departments  lid  the  Professors  Emeriti  work,  and  what  was  the 
impact  of  these  scholars? 


(4)   What  different  kinds  Df  in-iervice  training  did  your  faculty  participate 
in,  and  v/here  were  t  3se  pre  jrams  usually  held?   Please  specify  the  ap- 
propriate ysat-r 

Description  )f  Proqi-am  Number  of  Faculty  Dates 

 :  / — 7   

 /  7  

'  I — /   

 /  7   


ERIC 
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(5)   How  many  of  your  faculty  did  receive  advanced  graduate  training  under 
Title  III,  and  what  were  their  academic  subjects? 


Subjects 


Number  of  Faculty 
/  / 


7 
7 


(6)   Where  di  i  they  recnive  this  training? 


(7)   Wiat  degrees  did  they  e<  rn? 


Years 
19__  to  19. 
19__  to  19_ 
19__  to  19_ 
19     to  19 


(8)   How  many  of  your  faculty  members  earned  higher  degrees  through  direct  us6 
of  Title  III  funds  and  then  left  the  institution? 


(9)   Of  the  different  fac  Ity  development  programs  funded  with  Title  III  mon  es» 
which  ones  would  you  regard  as  the  most  successful,  and  why? 


(10)   Of  the  different  faci  Ity  de/elopment  programs  funded  with  Title  III  monies, 
which  ones  would  you  regard  as  the  least  successful,  and  why? 


(11)   Please  add  ar\y  other  :omments  you  may  want  us  to  know: 
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C.    Admuiistratlv  e  Improvemen 

(1)   Please  .iJrn  back  to    age  3Cto  see  if  15  percent  or  more  of  administrative 
impn  foment  monies  w  re  allocated  to  "other."    If  so,  explain: 


(2)    What  different  kinds  of  in- .ervice  training  did  your  administrators  parti 

cipate  in,  and  where  ,/ere  t  icse  programs  usually  held?   Please  specify  th 

appropriate  fiscal  y  ars. 

D  scription  0  Proqr;  n               .    Institution  Year 
    19     to  19 


19__  to  19_ 
19__  to  19_ 
19     to  19 


(3)  How  many  of  your  adm  listrat  )rs  did  receive  advanced  graduate  training 
under  Title  III?  Wh;  t  speci 'ic  kind  of  training  did  they  receive,  and 
where?   Please  speci  y  the  a  propria te  fiscal  years: 

Ki  Tiber  of 

Type  of  Training          Adm-- niTtrators         Institution  Year 

 /  •         /    to  19_ 

 /           /    19_tol9_ 

 r          7    19_tol9_ 

•  r           7   19     to  19 


(4)   What  tasks  did  your  onsultaits  carry  out?   Who  were  these  consultants? 
Please  specify  the  a)  iropriate  fiscal  years: 

Name  of  Firm 

Description  of  Task  (or  Individual)  Dates 


(5)    Did  your  institution    stablish  offices  for  development,  planning,  or  insti 
tutional  studif^s?    If  so,  where  and  when  were  these  offices  established? 
Please  mention  the  ap  iropriate  fiscal  years. 

Offices  Dates 
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(6)   Of  the  different  tyf es  of  programs  for  administrative  improvement  men- 
tioned in  (1)  to  (5),  whici  ones  vwuld  you  regard  as  the  most  successful, 
and  v;hy? 


(7)   01*  the  different  tyr  s  of  p  ograms  for  administrative  improvement  men- 
tioned in  (1)  to  (5)   which  ones  would  you  regard  as  the  least  success- 
fulaand  why? 


(8)    Please  add  an/  other  commer  ts  you  may  want  us  to  know: 


D.    Student  Services 

(1)   Please  turn  back  to  pageSOto  see  "f  15  percent  or  more  of  student  ser- 
vices was  allocated  to  "other."    V  so,  explain: 


(2)   What  types  of  counse  ing  anc  guidance  programs  were  funded  through 
TUle  III?   Please  e  ilain  aid  specify  the  fiscal  years  during  which 
such  programs  were  fi  ided: 


Desct  'ption  )f  Program 


From  (Yoar)  To 
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(3)  What  types  of  tutor  al  and  rem^^dial  services  v/ere  funded  through  Title 
III?   PlcMse  cxplair  and  specif  the  fiscal  years  during  which  such 
programs  were  fundec  . 

^ription  of  Program  From  (Year)  To 

 '  ;   19_  to  19_ 

 II   19_   to  19_ 

  19_   to  19_ 

(4)  V/hat  types  of  healt^  service  programs  were  funded  through  Title  III? 
Please,  specify  and  i  idicate  the  fiscal  years  during  which  such  programs 
were  funded; 

pes  /ription  of  Program  From  (Year)  To 

.  to 

 '     -      19_  to  19_ 

 19_  to  19_ 

(5)  Of  the  different  stu  ent  services  programs  mentioned  In  (1)  to  (4), 
which  ones  would  you  regard  as  the  most  successful,  and  why? 


(6)   Of  the  different  stut ent  services  programs  mentioned  In  (1)  to  (4), 
which  ones  would  you  '•egard  as  the  least  successful,  and  v/hy? 


(7)   Please  add  any  other  .omment  you  may  want  us  to  know: 


DIRECT-GRANT  INSTITUTIONS 
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E.    General  Evaluation 


(1)    In  your  opinion   in  what  areas  did  Title  III  funds  strengthen  your  insti- 
tution most?   And  in  which  least?   Please  check  the  appropriate  toxes: 


Other     (please  specify) 


Funds 
Most 
Helpful 


cm 


Curriculum  Oeveloprricnl 

Basic  Academic  Curri:uluni 
Reuedial  Pre-Collegc 

Curriculum 
Vocational  Cur  riculu  i 
Curriculum— Ot  ler 

Facul  ty  Dc     oprn;  nt 

National  Teaching  Fe  lows  C 
Professr  -s  Emeriti 
In-Servi  e  Training  "or 

Regule  Faculty 
Advancec  Graduate 

Traini  g  for  Pvegul  r 
Facul  ty  jf^ — 7 
Facul ty--Other  /III7 

Administrative  Improve  ent 

In-Service  Training  or 
Admin  stra tors 

Advanced  Graduate  Train- 
ing for  Administr itors 

Use  of  Outside  Consultants 

Establishment  of  New 
Offices  (e.g..  Planning) 

Administration— 0th  ^r 

Student  Services 

Counseling  and  Guid  nee 
Tutorial  and  Remedi  .l 
Health  Services 


r=7 


CZJ 


Funds 
Fairly 
Helpful 


cm 


CIZJ 


Funds 
Not 
Helpful 

ZZ7 

cm 


on 
czzi 


ccn 
cm 


cm 
cm 

cm 
cm 


CZJ 

7 


imj 


No 

Program 
in  Area 


cm 

cm 
cm 


cm 


cm 

cm 
cm 


cm 
cm 
ay 
cm 


cm 


cm 
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Of  all  the  programs  funded  through  Title  III,  which  had  you  anticipated 
to  bo  most  successful?   Which  were,  in  fact,  most  successful? 


Do  you  have  any  sugc  :Stions  concerning  programs  you  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  initiate,  but  which  you  feel  have  great  promise?  Please  list 
and  explain: 


COC  OINATORS  OF  CONSORTIA 


This  section  will  examine  funding  patterns  and  types  of 
programs  initiated  WITH  TITLE  III  FUNDS  BY  COORDINATORS 
OF  CONSORTIA.    It  will  concentrate  on  the  areas  of  cur- 
riculjm  development,  faculty  development,  administrative 
improvement,  and  studi^nt  services. 

The  first  segme  t  of  this  section,  I.    FINANCIAL  DATA 
deals  exclusive  y  with  financial  information  concerning 
the  major  progrcrns  which  you  have  initiated  with  Title 
III  funds. 

The  second  segme  it  of  this  section,  ii.    PROG^AI-i  DATA, 
deals  more  with  descriptive  aspects  of  the  programs 
you  initiated  w  th  Title  III  assistance. 


COORCHNATORS  OF  CONSORTIA 
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CurrlcultfH 


ms/H 
m7/u 

m9/70 


Profe&wrt 


lM«/t7 


TITir  III  HINDS  ev  i.'OGRAM 


Currtcultfi 


{)ccup«t1oMl 
and  Carter 

Curr1cul(ff> 


In  ProgrM  & 

YMf)  


TcUl  FuAdt 
CurrlculM 
Dtvilopntnt 


Iniervic* 
Training 
for 

raaiUy 


Oo  T«  III  ^unds  ton" 
itltuta  SOI  or  Morr 
of  Tour  Total  Budget 
for  thttt  Araat? 

Til  Q 
Til  C5 
Ttl  CU 
Ti»£Z7 
Til  QZ 
TM  O 


No  G 
No 

Ho  ZI7 
No  O 

No  c:; 


I.   Faculty  Otvlopwtnt 


AdyanCid 
Graduati 

Training 
for  Faculty 


Othtr  (Write     Totel  Fvnds       Do  T.  Ill  Fundi  Con- 


In  Fro0n«  6 
Tttr)  


for  Faculty 
6«vitof«tnt 


);,1tutc  SOS  or  More 
of  Tour  Totat  iudgtt 
for  thcf  ArtatT 


Ch.   A<>i1iHitrat1yi  Iwprovgtft 


Inttrvico 
Training 
for  Altai  n- 
litrators 


196V66 
1M6/67 
1967/66 
1966/69 
1969/70 
lf7(V7t 


CounSillng  I 
Guidance 


t965/66  I 
'•66/67 
967/68 
> 968/69 
1969/70 
197(Vr71  ^ 


Advanced 
Graduate 
Training  fo 
JUhtlnlstfJt 

I  


Um  of  Out- 
srdi 

Coniultanti 


Officii  with 
Mtw  Fuxtloni 
U.9<t  Imtlt. 
>t«»i»rchJ 


Othtr  (Write 
1n  Progra*  6 
TOir)  


Total  Fundi 
for  Adatnls- 
tritWi 

iBPIWtWt 


Do  T.  Ill  Fundi  Con- 
ltltvt«  SOX  or  More 
of  Tour  Total  Budgot 
for  thete  Artai? 


Tutorial  I 
al 


Health 
Senrleei 


Other  (Write 
In  Prograa  6 
Tear)  


Other  (Write 
In  hrogran  A 
Tear)  


TOtil  Fkkfidi 
for  Student 
Senrleei 


CJ   no  CD 


student  Servfce*  (Pleaie  Specify  AMitfOMi  Frogrtss.) 


Do  T.  in  fundi  CoR- 
itltute  SOX  or  N9re 
of  Tour  Total  Budget 
for  thete  Aret<? 

Tea  ^7  No 

TeiS  No^ 

Tef  ^i:?  No  £17 

Yei  No  ZI7 

TeaC:?   

Tei  C3 


Ho  C7 

No*  25 


COORDINATORS  OF  CONSORTIA 


Pata  on  Funds  Applied  F  r,  Funds  Received,  and  Funds  Returned 

(1)    A  relatively  large  nur^ber  of  Title  III  recipients  have  returned  part 
of  their  grants  du  ing  the  past  five  years.    At  the  same  time,  many 
institutions  which  did  receive  Title  III  funds  obtained  considerably 
less  than  they  hod  applied  for.    We  would  like  to  know  more  about 
these  trends  and  w(  dd  be  grateful  if  you  could  fill  in  the  table 
below: 


VK*  hmu 


Years  Funds 
Were  Applied 
For 


1965/66 
1966/67 
1967/68 
1 958/69 
1959/70 


Funds 
Applied  For 


$ 

T 


T 
T 


Funds 
Received 


T 


Funds 
Returned 


$ 

r 

T 

r 

T 


Date  Whe 
Funds  Wer 
Returnee 


(COM 


non-use  ana  mention  tne  tiscai  years  tor  which  those  runds  haa  onglnaiiy 
been  allocated: 


c  DORDINATORS  OF  CONSORTIA 
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li,    PROG  I  AM  DATA 


Curriciil urn  nevelopmj  nt 

(Ij    Please  turn  bd:k  to  page 41  to  sc2  if  15  percent  or  more  of  curriculum 
oevelopmtnt  mrifes  were  allocatef  to  "other."    If  so,  explain; 


(2)    What  specific    ograms  alraed  at  raising  the  <}uality  and  breadth  of  the 
Ustc  curricul     did  you  establ  sh  through  Title  III  funds?  Please 
mention  the  fi    al  years  during  which  these  programs  were  in  exis- 
tence: 

Description  of  Irogram  From  (Year)  To 

    19_  to 

  ^9_  to 

-   19_  to  19_ 

(y.)    yh*t  yindr.  i^f  Trrifld**!  crrcr*?rr  -^Id  vein*  irirt1ti;**or!  establish  ?«'</or 

Description  of  f  ogram  From  (Year)  To 

^   19_  to  19_ 

-   19_  to  19_ 

-   ^   19_   to  19_ 

(4)  What  types  of  f    upatioaal  and  c;  reer  curricula  did  you  establish  and/or 
continue  with  »  ;)e  III  funds?   '  lease  mention  the  fiscal  years  during 
which  these  proirr.ms  were  in  exi  tence; 

Description  of  Program  .  From  (Year)  To 

^  .   19_  to  19_ 

 .   19_   to  19_ 

— .  ,   19_  to  19__ 

(5)  Of  the  different  types  of  programs  mentioned  in  (1)  to  (4),  which  ones 
would  you  reaerd  as  th>  most  successful,  and  why? 


(6)   Of  the  differert  types  of  programs  mentioned  in  (1)  to  (4),  which  ones 
would  you  regdT  i  as  the  least  successful*  and  why? 


COORDINATORS  OF  CONSORTIA 

(7)   Please  a(  d  any  other  comments  you  may  want  us  to  know: 


B.    Facul ty  Development 

(1)   Please  turn  back  to  page  ^Ho  see  if  15  percent  or  more  of  faculty 
developnient  monies  vrre  allocated  to  "other If  so,  explain: 


(2)    In  what  departments  did  the  National  Teaching  Fellov/s  work,  and  what 
was  the  impact  of  th^  NTFs  on  faculty  development? 


impact  of  these  scholars? 


(4)   What  different  kinds  of  in-service  training  did  your  faculty  participate 
in,  and  v/here  were  tnese  programs  usually  held?   Please  specify  the  ap- 
propriate year: 


Description  of  Program  Number  of  Faculty  Dates 


/  7 
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(5)  How  many  of  your  fa  ulty  did  receive  advanced  graduate  training  under 
Title  III,  and  what  were  their  academic  subjects? 

Subject;  ^                      Number  of  Faculty  Years 

 /             /  19_to  19_ 

'  /             /  19_  to  19_ 

 /             /  19_  to  19_ 

  •         /            7  19_  to  19_ 

(6)  Where  did  they  receive  this  training? 


(7)   What  degrees  did  the /  earn? 


(8)   How  many  of  your  faculty  members  earned  higher  degrees  through  direct  use 
of  Title  III  funds  and  then  left  the  institution? 


(9)   Of  the  different  facjlty  development  programs  funded  with  Title  III  monies, 
which  ones  would  you  regard  as  the  most  successful i  and  why? 


(10)   Of  the  different  fac  lty  development  programs  funded  v/lth  Title  III  moni  s, 
which  ones  would  you  regard  as  the  least  successful,  and  why? 


(11)   Please  add  any  other  comments  you  may  want  us  to  know: 

ERLC 
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C.    Administrative  Improvement 

(1)    Please  turn  back  to  >age  41  to  see  if  15  percent  or  more  of  administrative 
improvcmert  monies  v  re  allocated  to  "other."    If  so,  explain: 


(2)  What  different  kind:  of  in-service  training  did  your  administrators  parti- 
cipate in,  and  where  were  these  programs  usually  held?  Please  specify  the 
appropriati  fiscal  years. 

Description  of  Program  Institution  Year 

19     to  19 


19_  to  19^ 
19_  to  19^ 
19     to  19 


(3)  How  many  o"  your  administrators  did  receive  advanced  graduate  training 
under  TitU  III?  What  specific  kind  of  training  did  they  receive,  and 
where?   Please  specify  the  appropriate  fiscal  years: 


Niimbpr 

nf 

I  J  ^  W      U  •          k  i    %».    k  i 

k  % 

/ 

19__  to 

f 

__/ 

19__  to 

19_ 

! 

19_  to 

19_ 

19  to 

19 

(4)   What  tasks  did  your  ccnsul tents  carry  out?   Who  v/ere  these  consultants? 
Please  specify  the  ap)ropriete  fiscal  years: 

Name  of  Firm 

Description  c  f  Task  (or  individual)  Dates 


(5)    Did  your  institution  establish  offices  for  development,  planning,  or  insti 
tutional  studies?   If  so,  where  and  when  were  these  offices  established? 
Please  mention  the  appropriate  fiscal  years. 

Offices  Dates 


ERIC 
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(6)    Of  the  di  ferent  tyj  s  of  programs  for  administrative  improvement  men- 
tioned in  (1)  to  (5  ,  v;hich  ones  would  you  regard  as  the  most  successful, 
and  why? 


(7)  Of  the  different  types  of  programs  for  administrative  improvement  men- 
tioned in  (1)  to  (5),  which  ones  would  you  regard  as  the  least  success- 
ful* and  why? 


(8)    Please  add  any  other  comments  you  may  want  us  to  know: 


D.    Student  Services 

(1)    Please  turn  back  to  page  41  to  see  If  15  percf**"!  or  more  of  student  ser 
vices  was  allocated  to  "other."    If  so,  explain: 


(2)    What  types  of  counseling  and  guidance  programs  were  funded  through 
Title  III?   Please  explain  and  specify  the  fiscal  years  during  which 
such  programs  were  funded: 

Description  of  Program  From  (Year)  To 

  19_   to  19_ 

 ,  „   19_  to  19_ 

  19      to  19 
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(3)  What  types  of  tutorial  and  remedial  services  were  funded  through  Title 
III?   Please  explain  and  specify  the  fiscal  years  during  which  such 
programs  were  funded; 

Description  of  Program  From  (Year)  To 

  19_  to  19_ 

  19___   to  19_ 

  19_  to  19_ 

(4)  What  types  of  health  service  programs  were  funded  through  Title  III? 
Please  specify  and  ir  licate  the  fiscal  years  during  which  such  programs  ' 
were  funded:   

Description  of  Program  From  (Year)  To 

 ;   19___  to  19_ 

•  •  19_  to  19__ 

  19__  to  19_ 

(5)  Of  the  different  student  services  programs  mentioned  1n  (1)  to  (4), 
which  ones  would  you  regard  as  the  most  successful,  and  why? 


(6)   Of  the  different  student  services  programs  mentioned  in  (1)  to  (4), 
which  ones  would  you   egard  as  the  least  successful,  and  why? 


(7)   Please  add  any  other  omments  you  may  want  us  to  know: 


COORDINATORS  Of-  <-UNov-»ri.m 


General  Evaluation 


(1)    In  your  oinfon,  in  what  areas  did  Title  III  funds  strengthen  your  insti- 
tution nio;t?   And  in  which  least?   Please  check  the  appropriate  boxes: 


Curriculi 


Development 
ademic  Curriculum 


Basic 

Remedial  Pre-College 

Curriculum 
Vocatioial  Currici  lum 
Curriculum— Other 

Facul ty  Development 

Nation  1  Teaching  -ellows 
Profes-ors  Emerit- 
In-Service  Traini  9  for 

Regular  Faculty 
Advanced  Graduate 

Training  for  Regular 
Faculty 

•  ~  -  -  •  -rf  ■ 

Administrative  Improvement 

In-Service  Training  for 
Admir istrators 

Advancci  Graduate  Train- 
ing for  Adm'inist  'a  tors 

Use  of  Outside  Cot  3ultan:s 

Establishment  of  t  ew 
Offices  (e.g.,  Flanning) 

Adrain1stration—0  her 

Student  Services 

Counseling  and  Gu  dance 
Tutorial  and  Remecial 
Health  Services 


Other     (please  specify) 


Funds 
Most 
Helpful 


ZII7 
/ — 7 


I — ■/ 


Funds 
Fairly 
Helpful 


Funds 
Not 
Helpful 


CZ7 


/ — 1 


No 
Program 
in  Arsa 


L  } 

cm 

cm 

L  1 

1 — •/ 

im 
cm 

t  / 
im 

cm 
cm 

L  / 

I—/ 

cm 

L  / 

i — 7 
/  / 

1  1 
I  1 
I  1 

cm 
cm 

m 
I — 7 
cm 

/  / 

rm 
i  I 

i  / 

cm 

cm 

cm 

1 — 7 

1 — 7 

LJJ 

cm 

cm 

cm 

cm 

/  / 
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Of  an  the  programs  funded  through  Title  III.  which  had  you  anticipated 
to  be  most  sucLssfu^?  'Which  were,  in  fact,  most  successful? 


Do  you  have  any  suggestions  concerning  programs  you  have  not  yet  been 
ablfto  iritiate.  bit  which  you  feel  have  great  promise?  Please  list 
and  expla  n: 
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INTERVIEW  AGENDA 
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(hand  this  to  respondent) 
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INTERVIEW  AGENDA 


We  are  her.  under  th9  auspices  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  the 
Center  for  Research  \r\d  Development  in  Higher  Education,  Berkeley,  in 
order  to  find  out  whtt  impact  the  Title  III  program  for  Developing 
Institutions  has  had     (As  you  may  know,  Title  Hi  is  part  of  the  1965 
Higher  Education  Act   and  is  to  assist  promising  developing  institutions 
in  strengthening  the  r  academic  environment,) 

In  the  interview,  we  shall  ask  you  a  series  of  questions  dealing  with 
the  following  topics 

1.  General  background  information  about  yourself . 

2.  Your  views  on  the  impact  of  Title  III  programs 
on  the  campus. 

(a)  r  lality  of  faculty  (NTF,  workshop,  consortia) • 

(b)  C'iality  and  quantity  of  remedial  and  counseling 
s  ^rvices. 

♦  (c)    C  ality  of  administrative  operation  (workshops, 

c  nsultants,  consortium  activities). 

(d)    Curriculum  change. 

3.  The  college  as  a  whole  and  what  you  think  of  it. 

(a)  Kijor  changes  on  campus. 

(b)  Y(  ur  views  on  students,  faculty,  curriculum, 
ai d  administration. 


Thank  you  very  much  in  advance  for  your  cooperation! 


Developing  Ins  itutions  Project  (Title  III  Evaluation  Study) 
Center  for  R  search  and  Development  In  Higher  Education 
U  Lversity  of  California,  Berkeley 

Description  of  Respondent 
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Inst Itution 


Date 


Interviewer 


Respondent  Background  Df t  : 

(Hand  responcent  Intervlcv  Agenda) 

Name  of  Respc ident  


Respondent ' s : 


Sex:  K  £ 


Race^    Black  /      /  Caucasian 


Other  I  7_ 


1.    Would  yo\  tell  me  son  thing  about  your  background  and  connection  vith  this  insti- 
tution?   (Probe  preset t  academic  orcai  rank,  and  whether  full-time  or  part-time)* 


Fac.  Rank 
Prof.  _ 
Assoc.^ 
Asst, 
Instr._^ 
Lect.  ^ 
Other: 


"(Write  ir  ) 


Position  (Function) 

National  Teaching  Fellow  

Professor  Itaeritus  


Ti^le  III 

Coordinator 


Administrative  Position 


Other: 


(W^ite  in) 


Academic  Field: 


Appointment:    Full-tiir.    /  / 

Years  on  Campus;   

Respondent's  age:   


Part-time  I  7 


(Do  40t  Press  This) 


Institution  from  which  highest    arned  degree  received: 


Highest  earned  degree 


Alumnus  of  this  inatit  tion: 


Y^s 


No 


Assessment  of  Interview: 

Respondent's  knowledgeablli^y 


eandidnesB 


Ia>W 


interest  in  th  ;  Interv  Lew 


Your  riQiport  with  the  respo  ident  

O   0 

ERIC 

BUBBgiJ  you  enjoy  the  Interview?   Wh  -why  nC  ?^ 


IT' 


2" 


High 

J— 3- 


3r 


INTERVIEW  SCHEDULE  ggQ 

2.    Have  you  been  invo  ved  with  Title  III  programs  on  this  campus? 

Yes  /     #   (Go  on  to  question  10) 

No     /     p    (Continue  on  to  question  3) 


(FOR  THOSE  NOT  INVOLVED  WITH  TITLE  III) 

3.  Although  you  have  not  been  involved  with  Title  III»  could  you  explain 
what  yoi  know  of  its  use  of  this  campus? 

4.  What  do  your  colleagues  think  about  Title  III  programs? 

5.  Are  you  aware  of  any  changes  in  these  programs  over  the  last  few  years? 

6«    Do  you  know  which  Title  III  programs  are  considered  the  most  useful  on^ 
this  campus? 

7.  (If  the  respondent's  college  is  part  of  a  Title  III  consortium).  Your 

college  has  participated  in  :he  consortium.  Do 

you  know  how  your  institutioi  cooperates  with  other  members  of  the  con- 
sortium? 

8.  Did  your  college  benefit  froii  its  participation  in  this  consortium? 

9.  Do  you  think  that  the  consor  ium  members  are  going  to  continue  their 
cooperation  once  tie  Title  I  I  program  has  been  completed?  (Go  on  to 
question  27) 

(FOi  THOSE  IN'  OIVED  WITH  TITLE  III) 

10.  Vould  you  describe  the  natun  of  your  institution's  involvement  with 
Title  III? 

11.  In  what  ways  were  you  person,  lly  involved? 

12.  How  long  have  you  personally  been  involved  in  Title  III— funded  progra  s? 

13.  Has  your  involvemer  t  changed  over  the  last  few  years? 

14.  What  aspects  of  the  T'tle  II    programs  have  you  found  to  be  the  most 
successful  on  this  campus? 

15.  Has  theii  been  a  change  in  e  phasis  in  Title  III  programs  over  the  last 
few  years.  . 

16.  (If  the  respondent's  college  is  part  of  a  Title  III  consortium).  Your 

college  las  parti c  oated  In   he  ^  consortium.  What 

do  you  know  about  this  conso>  tlum? 

^17.    Did  your  college  benefit  fror  its  participation  in  this  consortium? 
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18,  What  were  the  sprcific  benefits  of  this  cooperation? 

19.  What  o'-her  act1\  ties  would  you  like  to  see  the  consortium  undertake? 

20.  Have  you  noticed  any  change  in  the  consortium's  programs  over  the  last 
few  ye  jrs? 

21,  Do  you  think  the    the  consortium  members  are  going  to  continue  their 
coope>ation  once  the  Title  III  program  has  been  completed? 

22,  What   ther  impor  ant  federal  programs  does  your  institution  currently 
participate  in? 

23.  Is  there  any  lini  between  these  programs  and  the  Title  III  program 
at  your  school? 


24,  How  are  Title  11;  monies  distributed  to  your  college? 

25,  How  are  Title  III  monies  allocated  on  your  campus? 

26.  Are  these  monies  audited  on  your  campus? 

So  far  our  interview  has  focused  on  Title  III.  Now  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
about  your  views  of  this  college. 

27.  What  major  changes  have  you  seen  on  this  campus  since  you  arrived  here? 


(FOR  BUSINESS  MANAGERS  ONLY) 


^    Were  there  any  major  curriculum  changes? 

^  Were  there  changes  in  the  composition  or  quality 
'        of  students,  faculty,  and  administrators? 


When  and  how  did  these  changes  occur? 
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28.    Are  th ^re  major  changes  you  would  like  to  see  here? 


How  would  such  changes  be  brought  about? 

■A  Is  U  basically  a  question  of  money  or  staff  which 

makes  these  changes  difficult  or  impossible  to  achieve? 


29.    Why  do  you  think  most  students  come  here? 


Are  parental  or  peer  pressures  important  factors?  . 

Ara  there  particularly  attractive  programs  on  this 
:ampus? 


^    What  do  most  students  want  to  get  out  of  this  college?^ 

30.    Do  faci  Ity,  studen  .s,  alumni,  and  administrators  care  a  lot  for  this 
school' 


Which  group  cares  most,  and  how  does  it  show? 

-A    Has  morale  among  these  groups  changed  any  within 
the  last  four  years? 


Do  the  faculty  seem  to  enjoy  their  teaching? 


31.    Who  ma'<es  decision   on  this  campus? 


Is  decision-making  on  major  issues  concentrated  in 
^,he  hands  of  a  few  men,  or  is  it  pretty  much  spread 
around? 


Who  are  the  three  most  powerful  people  on  campus? 


Do  the  most  influential  people  tend  to  sit  on  all 
important  committees? 

Ir  what  areas  are  faculty  and  students  involved 
n  decision-making? 

Cou'd  you  describe  the  process  which  eventually 
leads  to  a  new  or  revised  curriculum? 


32.    Do  studmts  and  faculty  see  each  other  socially  outside  of  classrooms 
and  fac  ilty  offices? 

^      ^    Is  there  much  socializing  among  the  faculty? 


ERJC  ^      ^     Is  there  any  socializing  between  faculty  and 

idminlstrators? 
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33.   What  '    your  opinion  of  the  counseling  and  remedial  programs  on  this 
campus . 


y    Cord  you  describe  these  programs? 

^    Ho    could  these  programs  be  improved? 

■  ■      y    Do  students  make  mcb  ,n^.SmQf  counseling  facilities? 

^    Ar  »  your  remedial  programs  effective  In  bringing 
tudents  into  the  "mainstream"  of  the  student 
body? 

34.    Jhat  do  iiost  graduates  of  this  school  do  after  graduation? 

^    [y  your  graduates  find  it  easy  to  enter  graduate 
ind  professional  (or  four-year)  schools? 


Do  your  graduates  find  jobs  easily? 


35.  Have  you  seen  any  :hanges  In  the  grading  system  here  or  In  the  attitudes 
people  have  about  grades? 

36.  Could  you  describe  briefly  one  or  two  Important  Incidents  that  have 
taken  place  within  the  last  few  years  and  which  have  left  the^r  mark 
Dn  the  institution? 

How  c  id  these  Incidents  affect  the  Institution? 

mm     ^  Do  you  think  that  most  people  on  campus  would  share 
your  belief  that  these  were  major  incidents? 

37.  If  you  lad  to  poin*:  out  one  school  which  Is  similar  to  yours  In  most 
^espect  ,  which  on   wr^uld  you  chose? 

Is  ihere  any  other  school  that  should  Ideally 
se^ve  as  a  model  for  your  Institution? 

Do  y )U  in  fact  expect  your  college  to  try  to  emulate 
t\  it  school? 
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ASX  STUDY  CHECK  LIST 


«•*  »  will 


c'i 

JI«  *<»t,  9004  s^, 
tfit'  celT«et{o« 


••tr   ittoM  nail  |g 


i*t(  set. 


"•♦tf  for 


fir  A 
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5f*  H  miflr 
•tit  «Mtr4..M 


ftr    taurt  to* 


M|  rM4^  aire**! 
^.  etc 


ipm  tr*  f«r  ill. 


dam  Mmirl 


••Ut#t  ar  c!*iiT" 
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iMCfttri  rrvlft*  c«urM 


^>t fifty  tiM 
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-I  cow*  f»r  fma) 


•tMrt  MOT  M  colUto> 
tt  f  


«f  tJl  Mir  ^JopT' 
W»U,  iMMr  titt  attt- 
rl«i  ifltJiewt  «M  of 


•Mil  CMrMck,  fii»4», 
tMM  tuff.  TKk  vf 


rrttmiifti  Alii 


1  ItU  (.NrtMC 


4M«  tt 


SS«  rtltct  othwt 
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cm? 


M  •Utrttlttttr  tir»t 


^1    «taU  t> 


ftti  **** 


fMt*!  c  


■ti. 
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8oM  General  Queatioes 

1.  Pl0B  c  nention  iom  vtys  in  Vfaicb  this  canpus  coulft  be  c»llei3  **dflT>a(Iopjng"  -  what 
changer  aeea  to  be  takli^  plAce?  Wbat»  in  your  opialoo»  vlll  thea«  ehaagai  do  tc  tbe 
Inttii  LoQ? 

2.  Vb      of  the  change  you  aeatloned  in  L.  ean  be  attrlb^ztable  to  Title  Illf 

.  Wiirii  "  SSl  "  •  (iryott 

knoW}  please  Indlc  te  vhat  initiated  tbeie  changes). 

Can  you  aake  any  C'  nparisons  between  those  changes  that  vere  established  throLgh  Title 
III  cmd  those  estal  ishcd  through  other  sources? 

3.  What  iMnctlons  ^as  fie  institution  traditionally  perfbimedy  and  for  itot  clienteles? 

Are  these  functions  '  r  client  ?les  shiftliig?  Did  Title  III  have  anything  to  do  vlth  ItS 

k»  Title  III  fundD    re  jupj>oscd  ,0  help  bring  the  Institution  Into  "the  aalnstream  of 
Aacrlran  hie.her  .  du  at  ion."      s  this  happening? 

3«  Who  X  ows  what      ^u'  Title  I]    programs  on  this  cantpus?  Is  Title  III  seen  aj  a 
fri]i  or  as  an  e<:jcitial  par^  of  the  inctitution's  prograa? 

6.  Why       students  c^ym>  to  this    natitutlon?  Docs  the  Institution  help  them  to  Meet 
the.  ir.cdc? 

7*  What    msequcnccs  v<  uld  folio   a  losa  of  Title  III  fUnds  here? 

6.  Any  cc  ments  on  thn  actual  ad  Inlstration  of  Title  III  f^mds  (••g**  are  thsgr  kept 
separate »  or  funnel  d  into  pr  Jects  along  vith  funds  fro«  other  sources?  Coold 
Title  III  funds  be  ^  udlted? 


Please  rank  the    nstitutio:  in  terns  of  the  five  characteristics 
listed  below— th   hlclior  t)  7  number,  the  stroncer  or  more  pervasive 
A  particular  chcu  ictcristic  (circle  the  relevant  ounber). 
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Im  ZirrSLLECTUAL  -  The  coU  r.c  is  dedicated  to  getting  nost  of  ]ta  grftduatei  Into  gra'iuHte 


•chools  for  advanced  at 
laame't  society  mmtbws 
■ueh  of  cnmpus  declnlon 
of  then  wani  to  becooie 
ft^aalci  or  studenta  1 


ty«  Faculty  are  doing  aone  rea(^arch»  keep  up  vlth  their 
us.  Faculty  Is  atrong  political  force  on  cai^jua;  controls 
iklnr:«  Heading  llata  are  long,  atudente  study  hard,  nan^ 
■feaaoro.  Tiutltutlon  Is  eonc«'rne(3  about  Its  preatlgct 
'ory  ae1ectlv«.  Active  ulunnl  ori;anlzatloir 


COLLEGIATE  -  The  studen  3  cooe  here  to  have  fun.  and'ttaKe  .aoclal  oontacta  they  vlll 
use  for  the  rest  of  the  r  lives.  Fratersltlea  and  aororltlaa  art  very  atrong ,  athXatlca 
ara  Important »  and  ever  '^e  goes  to  the  gaaes  (including  oaay  old  grada).  Grades 
artn*t  very  is^ortant  t<  students.  Talk  In  the  atildent  dining  rooa  la  aottly  (J>out 
•porta  and  mesibers  of  tl    oppoalte  aex.  Little  Intereat  among  ttudMta  in  pQlit'^^a 
or  aoclal  reform.  Claas     are  Boat ly  laeturea  f^on  textbookai  faeulty  glva  gaaa 
eooraea  year  aftar  year. 

TOCATIORAL  -  The  coUeg    la  devoted  to  preparing  studenta  for  apaelfle  voeatlcaa. 
libaral  arts  courses  ar   aeeondiiry  to  the  najor  intereat.  Studanta  apand  aoat  of 
thalr  tine  In  leamlflg  .  >eelflc  skllla;  cnuraea  are  literal  and  noa«aptculatlva. 
8oM  students  are  "voriu  g  their  vsy  through/*  ly  training  prograu  In  the  occupation 
Xh9f  vlah  to  join.  There  ia  a  vary  atrong  place^aont  and  vocational  eooaaaUing 
aervlca. 


km  HtOTECT!  rVE  -  Thia  Inatlt  Ion  la  daalgned  to  protect  the  atudant  ftcn  wll  fbreaa, 

both  1    aoclety  and  In  1  self «  Student  noral  codes  are  carefully  enforced^  and  are 

aaan  '    an  essential  pai  of  the  college's  role  In  charaetar  formation.  The  faculty 

do  no^    msU  the  student  ery  hard,  and  often  play  the  role  of  moral  eounsallor  to 

tha  s    'ent.  Presldentl.  laadarahlp  la  very  atrong,  and  ha  or  aba  la  aaan  aa  a 

■oral      veil  aa  Intell^  iial  leader.  Good  character  Is  aaen  aa  being  mora  Important 

than  intellectual  brllli  ica. 


9«  ZmUESSIVE  -  Studanta  cc  :  here  to  azpreaa  thamaelvea.  There  la  a  strong  program  in 
tha  creative  and  parfor;       artsj  and  there  aro  courses  In  tha  writing  of  Uteratture 
as  vail  as  the  analysis    r  It.  Student  dress  and  behavior  seams  itranga  to  outsiders. 
Tha  adBlnlstratloQ  Is  1*  i  powerful  in  terms  of  controli  and  ancouragea  participation 
of  everyone  in  deelalon*   Udng.  There  la  great  intereat  of  faculty  and  studuita  in 
polltlca  and  quaatlona  '    aoclal  rafon  -  long  lebataa  are  held  baivaan  studanta  and 
other  atudeotai  as  veil    s  faexaty*  until  veil  into  the  night.  Social  control  of 
student  behavior  Is  min   al;  tha  argumtent  being  that  students  must  express  thenselvas 
and  develop  personal  aui  nony  and  independence   n  order  to  attain  maturity. 


MOOT  00LLES28  TOMBIRE  SKVCftAL  OP  THE  E  TYPES.  BUT  WHICH  ORE  DOCS 
TOOBS  MOST  RE  'XT  PESfXBLC? 


